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THE PAMPHLET CAMPAIGN ON THE BOER WAR 


JOHN S. GALBRAITH 


extent than in any other country, 

the pamphlet has been a major 
weapon of propagandists in their efforts 
to win public sympathy and support. The 
great issues of the day have been fought 
out not only in the forum of parliament 
and in the columns of the press but in 
thousands of broadsides and pamphlets 
distributed to the electorate free or for a 
nominal price. The influence of the 
pamphlet was probably greatest in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nine- 
teenth centuries, before the advent of 
the penny newspaper, but it continued 
thereafter to be used as a supplement to 
the influence of the partisan press. Since 
the approach of the pamphleteer to po- 
litical questions was not identical with 
that of the journalist or the parliamen- 
tarian, the humble pamphlet and leaflet 
deserve to be examined as an iafluence 
in the shaping of British public opinion. 
Nineteenth-century pamphlets have not 
received such attention, and historians 
have tended to concentrate their inves- 
tigations on the speeches in parliament 
and editorials of leading newspapers. 
This has been the case in discussions of 


I GREAT BRITAIN, perhaps to a greater 


the Boer War, as in other phases of 
British history. 

The justifications of the British gov- 
ernment and the counterjustifications of 
the Boers have been cited by many 
writers on imperial and recent European 
history. But the nature of the propa- 
ganda war to capture the minds of the 
British electorate and, if possible, to in- 
fluence foreign opinion bears further ex- 
amination than that hitherto provided. 
Apart from the large number of news- 
paper articles and books to which writers 
have frequently alluded, there issued 
from interested parties a veritable flood 
of pamphlets and leaflets, distributed 
throughout Great Britain and Cape Col- 
ony. Some were anonymously issued, 
others bore the names of the most dis- 
tinguished figures in British politics, let- 
ters, and religion; and they varied in 
content from the most closely reasoned 
and well-documented arguments to the 
most blatant appeals to patriotism, hu- 
manitarianism, and national and racial 
prejudice. The pamphlet campaign be- 
gan during the negotiations between the 
British government and the Transvaal in 
1899 and continued throughout the war, 
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but reached a crescendo on the eve of the 
“khaki election”’ of 1900 

It would be impossible to ascertain the 
exact number of pamphlets and leaflets 
issued between 1899 and 1902, but the 
writer has examined almost two thou- 
sand, which probably compose a substan- 
tial proportion of the total. Most of them 
were issued under the avowed auspices of 
a political party or a committee in sym- 
pathy with its views, though many were 
published anonymously. Prominent in 
opposition to British policy before and 
during the war were the South Africa 
Conciliation Committee, the Transvaal 
Committee, the National Reform Union, 


rABLE 1 


Pamphlets 
Distributed 


No. of 

Ninsktone Attendance 
130 50,000 
140 55,000 
146 65,000 
400 248,000 


150,000 
200 ,000 
250,000 
500,000 


and the Liberal publication department; 
and, after the outbreak of hostilities, 
a Stop-the-War Committee added its 
weight to the antigovernment forces. 
Most active in support of the Unionist 
government were the Central Conserva- 
tive Office, the National Union, the Im- 
perial South African Association, and 
the South African Vigilance Committee. 
Ihe groups which were responsible for 
the publication of pamphlets were inter- 
locking. The composition of the member- 
ship of the Transvaal Committee and the 
Stop-the-War Committee was similar to, 
though not identical with, that of the 
South Africa Conciliation Committee, 
and, of course, the National Unionists’ 
worked in close collaboration with the 

‘Not to be confused with the National Reform 


Union, which was a mouthpiece of the Liberal party 
leadership 
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Central Conservative Office. Serving as 
officers of these groups, delivering 
speeches under their auspices, or pre- 
paring publications on their behalf were 
the most prominent men and women in 
British and Cape Colony society. Apart 
from the party leaderships, active assist- 
ance was provided for one cause or the 
other by H. Rider Haggard, Arthur 
Conan Doyle, James Bryce, Max Miller, 
Rudyard Kipling, F. C. Selous, J. A. 
Hobson, Frederic Harrison, and many 
others whose names would be calculated 
to evoke wide interest. 

The earliest of these organizations to 
begin an active campaign on the South 
African issue, the Imperial South African 
Association, was founded in April 1896, 
four months after the Jameson raid, ‘‘to 
uphold British supremacy and to pro- 
mote the interests of British subjects in 
South Africa, with full recognition of 
Colonial self-government.”’ Under the 
presidency of Lord Windsor, the mem- 
bership included Kipling, Haggard, 
Oliver Mowat (then lieutenant-governor 
of Ontario), and other lesser figures from 
British letters and politics. Satellite com- 
mittees were established in Canada and 
Australia. Table 1 indicates the extent 
and growth of the association’s public 
relations functions. 

As various groups have found to their 
sorrow, circulation is a most unreliable 
index of influence. A pamphlet issued is 
not necessarily a pamphlet read, and a 
pamphlet read is not necessarily a 
pamphlet accepted. Attendance at the 
meetings of these organizations, how- 
ever, is indicative of widespread interest 
in the case as it was presented. The at- 
tendance figures for meetings of the 
South African League were less than one- 
fourth those for meetings for which it 


* Imperial South African Association, Annual Re- 
port for 1899-1900 (London, 1900), p. 3 
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supplied speakers, and its literature was 
used by lecturers on South Africa,’ for 
whom there was great demand and who, 
like many other lecturers before and 
since, acquired a knowledge of the sub- 
ject by handy reference guides. 

At the meetings sponsored by the 
South Africa Conciliation Committee, 
frequently addressed by such distin- 
guished speakers as Frederic Harrison, 
Leonard Courtney, Lord Hobhouse, and 
Sir William Harcourt, crowds were usu- 
ally smaller, perhaps an indication of the 
unpopularity of their cause.‘ The other 
pamphleteering agencies concentrated 
their attention on printed appeals to the 
electorate, though meetings were occa- 
sionally held under their auspices. 

The pamphlets issued during the 
period can largely be classified into two 
groups, each designed to influence a par- 
ticular segment of British opinion and 
neither identical in character with the 
debates in the press or in the parliament. 
One type of pamphlet presented a closely 
reasoned appeal, reinforced by informa- 
tion derived from books, newspapers, 
magazines, and speeches. The other, usu- 
ally printed in leaflet form on cheap 
paper and obviously designed for mass 
distribution, distilled venom from the 
same sources for maximum effect. 

The pamphlets of the South Africa 
Conciliation Committee and the Im- 
perial South African Association were 
usually of the first type. While they 
utilized material from other publications, 
they either synthesized this information 
or provided a more extensive treatment 
of the issues to which they devoted their 

3 The association (ibid., pp. 5 and 9g) indicates 
that it supplied speakers for many meetings of the 
Primrose League and other organizations and pro- 


vided a bureau of information utilized by members 
of parliament and by journalists. 


4 Reports of the meetings of these groups can be 


found in the London Times 
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attention. Illustrative of this distinctive 
approach were the articles prepared for 
the South Africa Conciliation Commit- 
tee by Frederic Harrison, one of Britain's 
most talented journalists and historians. 
In his career, Harrison had often been a 
champion of unpopular causes,’ but he 
was at his brilliant best in his attacks on 
the injustice of British policy in South 
Africa before and during the Boer War. 
His lectures to the meetings of the Con- 
ciliation Committee, reproduced in pam- 
phlet form, were among the best-rea- 
soned presentations of the case against 
the Unionist government; yet they were 
given little more attention in the press 
than the mere reference to the fact that 
“Frederic Harrison spoke.’’ His discus- 
sion of the issues of the war, presented 
to a meeting of the Conciliation Commit- 
tee on December 7, 1899 and unreported 
in London newspapers, was an unusually 
judicious examination of the . auses of 
the conflict at a time when such an ap- 
proach was all too rare. The following 
passage is illustrative of the general na- 
ture of his view: “I do not doubt that 
the railway and mining and dynamite 
monopolies were oppressive, that their 
[the Transvaal’s] Protective tariff almost 
outdid that of President McKinley; that 
the education of English children was 
neglected, as indeed it is in France; that 
the municipal government of the Rand 
was as bad as it is in Spain; that the 
Chamber was open to bribes, as it is said 
to be in the United States. All this and 
more may be true, but...it gave no 
legitimate ground for war.’”® 

The Conciliation Committee and the 
South African Association presented 


5 For a modest account of Harrison’s contribu- 
tions see his Autobiographic memoirs (2 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1911). 


$South Africa Conciliation Committee 
phlet No. 21 (Dec. 1899) 


pam 
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their case in a manner which, though ex 
parte, was apparently not deliberately 
distorted.? Some other groups, in par- 
ticular the National Union and the Cen- 
tral Conservative Office, were not so 
scrupulous. With a flagrant disregard for 
fact and a high degree of emphasis on 
emotional appeal, they carried on from 
1899 through the ‘‘khaki election” a con- 
centrated campaign of “yellow journal- 
ism’ to associate in the public mind the 
terms “‘Liberal,’’ “little Englander,” 
“pro-Boer,’’ and “‘traitor.’’ Their press 
poured out broadsides liberally sprinkled 
with large black type, conveying attacks 
avainst leading members of the Liberal 
and their leaflets became increas- 
1900 


party; 
ingly vicious as the election of 
approac hed 

From the outbreak of the war until 
\ugust 1900, Conservative pamphleteers 
concentrated their fire upon the guilt of 
the Boer republics, who had forced the 
war upon Great Britain, though there 
were frequent references to those ‘‘little 
Englanders’? who had encouraged the 
Transvaal to British demands 
Chey hammered upon the themes that a 
pan-Africander conspiracy menaced the 
position of Britain as the paramount 
South Africa and that the 
“sham reforms’’ of the Boers offered no 
basis for the protec tion of the rights and 
interests of British subjects in the Trans- 
vaal.* But, like the Conservative leader- 
ship in parliament, the pamphleteers in- 


resist 


power in 


A possible exception if of the South 
Africa Cor ation Committee was a pamphlet en 
titled Kitchener's tron hand, which was a distortion 
of a letter from a Canadian officer in South Africa 
he original letter had been a justification of British 
but the extracts in the pamphlet were a 


t The comn 


the case 


ac ti ns 
ittee, on being apprised 
published the article 
exactly as the Manchester Guardian, 
which, in turn, had received the garbled version from 
the New York Sun 


condem: 


of this, that it had 


at 
explaine 
t 


appeare 
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creasingly exploited the divisions within 
the Liberal party on the justice of the 
war. Statenients from Sir Edward Grey, 
the Earl of Kimberley, Lord Rosebery, 
and Herbert Asquith were used to prove 
the revulsion of the ‘patriotic’ element 
against their erstwhile associates who 
condemned the war. Statements by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, John Morley, and James 
Bryce, admitting that there were griev- 
ances against the Transvaal, were lifted 
from their context to support the charge 
that they were motivated by partisan 
political considerations in opposing the 
war, and Campbell-Bannerman was 
dubbed “Sir Facing-Both-Ways.’? But 
the scorn of the Conservative pamphlet- 
eers during this pre-election period was 
reserved for those ‘pro-Boers’’—the 
term ‘‘traitor’’ was yet only implied 

who had supported the Boers in the ne- 
gotiations before the war. Henry La- 
bouchere, ‘‘Kruger’s principal supporter 
in the British Parliament,’’® was a fa- 
vorite subject of attack. As the Con 
servative Central Office declared, “‘it was 
the Transvaal in connection with such 
spiritless little Englanders which de- 
clared war, and not the British Govern- 
ment.’ The following pamphlet, issued 
early in 1900, is typical of many progov- 
ernment presentations during this period : 


*Of two hundred pamphlets issued by the Na- 
tional Union and the Central Conservative Office be 
tween October 1899 and January 1900, virtually all 
are upon this theme 


*National Union Transvaal series (hereafter 
cited as “7.S.’’), Aug. 1900, No. 111. See also 7.S., 
Oct. 1899, No. 91; Conservative Central Office, Jan 
1900, Nos. 87 and 88, as further illustrations of this 
technique. 


‘© Who caused the war? anonymously issued (Apr 
1900) 


" Conservative Central Office, Jan. rgoo, No 


Re 


f) 
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THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Who began it? Why, the Boers did! They 
sent an insolent Ultimatum to the Queen's 
Government, and annexed a part of the Queen's 
dominions. 

What did the Boers go to war for? Because 
the British Government called upon them to 
observe the conditions of Conventions into 
which they had entered, and to give the ordi- 
nary rights of citizens to men of British birth 
settled in the Transvaal 

How did the Boers provide themselves with 
cannons and rifles with which to fight Great 
Britain? Why, by money they got taxing the 
British workmen in the Transvaal, to whom 
they refused to give votes. 

SHAME ON ENGLISH M.P.’s Who—whilst call- 
ing themselves Radicals—have egged on the 
Boers to resist the just claims of our fellow 
countrymen, and to defy the power of Great 
Britain!! 

‘These M.P.’s and those who have voted 
with them did more than anyone else to make 
peace impossible. 

Must not England stand up for the rights 
of her sons wherever those rights are denied?” 


During the month before the “khaki 


” 


election,” the Conservative pamphlet 
campaign shifted its emphasis. Taking 
their cue from Joseph Chamberlain's 
“raging and tearing’’ utterances in the 
house of commons, the pamphleteers 
reached new heights of invective against 
“disloyal’’ Liberals and gave wide pub- 
licity to the statements of those Liberals 
who had expressed varying degrees of 
support for the war effort. The gist of 
their arguments was that true Liberalism 
was represented by the minority group, 
including Lord Rosebery, H. H. Asquith, 
and Sir Edward Grey, and for the first 
time the appellation of “traitor’’ was 
directly applied to those who opposed 
continuation of the war. All loyal Eng- 
lishmen, regardless of their economic 
status, were, therefore, the argument 
ran, obligated to vote for the Unionist 


The war in South Africa, anonymously issued. 
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candidates. The following pamphlet is 
illustrative of the techniques employed: 


LORD ROSEBERY UPON THE LITTLE 

ENGLAND PARTY AND THE DUTY 

OF THE DEMOCRACY 

“T believe that the party of a small England, 
of a shrunken England, of a degraded England, 
of a neutral England, of a submissive England, 
has died. Do not believe that the party that 
supports the Empire is limited to those who 
wear black coats. ... The democracy are just 
as vitally interested as any other portion of the 
State—if only for the purposes of commerce— 
in the maintenance of the name and honour of 
Great Britain.” 

WORKING MEN! The correspondence of Radi 
cal M.P.’s with the enemy, their speeches, ac- 
tions, and votes show that alas! the party of a 
small England, of a shrunken England, of a 
degraded England 1s NoT DEAD. 

But KILL IT Now by your contempt, your 
loathing, your manly patriotism, and your votes 
FOR A UNITED EMPIRE. 

Electors, be up and doing. Your Children 
Call Upon You. They will ask you hereafter 
how you voted in the crisis of the Empire. 
Don’t let your reply be ‘For a Small England, a 
Shrunken England, a Degraded England, a Sub- 
missive England.” 


No! 


To the Poll then, to the Poll to 
Vote for the Unionist Candidate 
and for 
GREATER BRITAIN"! 


Even William E. Gladstone, whose 
memory was usually abused by govern- 
ment supporters as the epitome of little 
englandism, was on several occasions 
brought back to campaign for the Un- 
ionist party. In a pamphlet titled A 
VOICE FROM THE GRAVE: Gladstone 
on the Manchester school, the Stop-the- 
War Committee and the pro-Boer party, 
the National Union quoted Gladstone as 
saying: ‘“However we may detest war, 
however deplorable wars may be, they 
are among the necessities of our condi- 


"I T.S., Sept. 1900, No. 121. 
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tion, and there are times when justice, 
when faith, when the welfare of mankind 
require a man not to shrink from the 
responsibility of undertaking them. And 
if you undertake war, so also you are 
obliged to undertake measures which 
may lead to war.’’'4 

But the major attack of Conservative- 
Unionist pamphlets of the pre-election 
period was concentrated upon the charge 
of disloyalty against radical members of 
parliament. In such attacks the distinc- 
tion between liberal imperialists and 
Campbell-Bannerman's Liberal party 


and radical “‘pro-Boers’’ was usually ab- 


sent. The Conservative Central Office 
and the National Union poured out sen- 
sational accusations against prominent 
Liberals, with the statement or implica- 
tion that their views characterized those 
of the opposition to the government. 
Private letters of Liberal M.P.’s to 
Transvaal and Orange Free State offi- 
cials, written in every case before the 
war, were found in the archives in Pre 
toria and Bloemfontein when the British 
armies entered those capitals. This cor- 
respondence, together with other letters 
of a similar nature to citizens of Cape 
Colony before and after the beginning 
of hostilities, was gleefully published 

or, in some cases, re-published— by the 
Unionists on the eve of the election. 
Though the contents of the correspond- 
ence were also broadcast by speeches in 
parliament and by articles in the press, 
neither of these other sources of informa- 
tion provided the concentration of em- 
phasis to be found in leaflets and pam- 


'« [bid., No. 120. The speech in question was de 
by Gladstone at Edinburgh, March 17, 1880, 
and in its context the quoted remark would hardly 
have been regarded as supporting the government's 
case in the Boer War. Other pamphlets of the same 
nature were TLS., Sept. 1900, No. 123; Oct. 1900, 
No. 142; C-C.QO., June 1g01, No. 11; and an inde 


pendently issued leaflet, Mr 


livere 


Chamberlain on the 


oppostiton 
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phlets. The following leaflet is illus- 
trative: 


RADICAL ENEMIES OF THEIR COUN- 
TRY, ANY STICK GOOD ENOUGH 
fO BEAT THE BRITISH GOVERN- 
MENT WITH! 

his is apparently the motto of Mr. John Ellis, 

Radical M.P. for Rushcliffe, and Radical 

Candidate for the Speakership in 1895. 

\ letter written by Mr. John Ellis, M.P., 
during the war, and found among Rebel papers 
in Cape Colony, says: 

“We want a stream of facts concerning the 
suppression of telegrams, the opening of letters, 
arbitrary arrests, unfair trial, unjustifiable 
prison treatment, interference with free speech 
at meetings vital for Parliamentary pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. Ellis writes on August 8, tg00: “The 
extract appears to speak for itself.” He is right, 
it does speak for itself. A stick to beat his 
countrymen with Mr. Ellis hopes to get from 
the enemy. Have nothing to do with such 
traitors to their countrymen fighting for Brit- 
ain, but VOTE FOR THE UNIONIST CANDIDATE !'S 


Other leaflets appeared under such 
captions as Radical correspondence with 
the enemy, Liberals will lower the flag, 
Radical M.P.’s advising the enemy, and 
Pro-Boer libels on British officers.*© Grist 
for the pamphleteers’ mill was provided 
by the refusal of those whose correspond- 
ence was publicized by Chamberlain to 
disavow the views they had expressed. 
The use to which this refusal to retract 
was employed is indicated by the fol- 
lowing: 


A RADICAL BOER AT THE BAR 


Dr. CLARK, M.P., TO Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
Ardnaline Cove, Dumbartonshire 
August 9, 1900 
Str, I have your letters, with enclosures, 
copies of the last letters I sent to President 
's T.S., Sept 
© T.S., Sept. 1900, is largely a series of attacks 
on Liberal sympathy with the enemy; the Central 
Conservative Office also made extensive use of the 
captured correspondence, and it was the theme of 

numerous leaflets anonymously issued 


1900, No. 108 
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Kruger and General Joubert. I have no explana- 
tions or remarks to offer regarding them. 
I am, &c. 
G. B. CLARK 


ELECTORS! Have you no remarks to offer 
concerning the radical correspondence with 
your country’s enemies? Assuredly yes. You 
will not let traitors to Britain remain in Parlia- 
ment. 

VOTE THEN FOR THE UNIONIST CANDIDATE"? 


The opposition was condemned not 
only because, by their expressions of 
sympathy before the war, they had en- 
couraged the Boers to resist the just 
claims of the Uitlanders and to defy the 
power of Great Britain but because their 
condemnation of the annexationist ob- 
jectives of the Unionists had given the 
Boers courage to continue the war in the 
hope of a Liberal victory at the polls. 
The latter claim, at least, was probably 
true, but it conveniently ignored the 
basis of the Liberals’ criticism—that the 


war policies and objectives of the Union- 


ist government would produce bitterness 
in South Africa which could not be ob- 
literated by any formal peace and would 
cost Britain dearly in generations to 
come. 

The allegations of the Unionists that 
criticism was prolonging the war led a 
Liberal pamphleteer to retort that, re- 
duced to its essentials, the argument was: 
“Hush! do not speak, ... you'll hasten 
the war! Hush! do not speak, the war has 
begun... you'll encourage the enemy! 
Hush! do not speak! The war is over, we 
have now to take care of the present and 
the future.’’** 

In their campaign to link disloyalty 

11 T.S., Sept. 1900, No. 105. Other attacks of this 
nature on Clark, Labouchere, and other Liberals are 
contained, in T.S., Sept. 1g00, Nos. 106, 107, 108, 
109, 123, and 142. 


‘SH. J. Ocpen, The War against the Dutch re- 
publics in South Africa (‘National Reform Union 
publications” [Manchester, 1901], p. 161). 
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and Krugerism with the Liberal party, 
the pamphleteers were provided with 
ammunition by the openly expressed 
sympathy of Irish nationalists for the 
Boer cause. For reasons unknown to the 
writer, this connection between Irish na- 
tionalism, home rule, and pro-boerism 
was not often exploited by Unionist pam- 
phleteers. Although several pamphlets 
were issued by the National Union and 
the Conservative Central Office on the 
subject of Irish disloyalty, the total 
number of pamphlets with emphasis on 
the Irish is not impressive. Those which 
were issued, however, were designed for 
maximum explosive effect. A handbill 
circulated on the streets of Dublin on 
October 12, 1899, headed Enlisting in the 
English army is treason to Ireland, was 
reproduced in Unionist leaflets in No- 
vember 1899, and again a few weeks be- 
fore the election of 1900. In the context 
of a government leaflet for British dis- 
tribution, the handbill must have had a 
different effect than its authors intended: 


DISLOYAL IRISH NATIONALISTS 


HOME RULE A WARNING 
A DISGRACEFUL DOCUMENT 


The following handbill has been circulated 
broadcast in the streets of Dublin: 


ENLISTING IN THE ENGLISH ARMY 
Is TREASON TO IRELAND 


Go—to find, ’mid crime and toil, 

‘The doom to which such guilt is hurried! 
Go-—-to leave on Afric’s soil 

Your bones to bleach, accursed, unburied! 
Go—to crush the just and brave, 

Whose wrongs with wrath the world are fill- 

ing! 

Go—to slay each brother slave— 

Or spurn the blood-stained Saxon shilling! 


The Irishmen in England’s Service who are 
sent to South Africa will have to fight against 
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Irish Nationalists, who have raised Ireland’s 
flag in the I ransvaal and have formed an Irish 
Brigade 
REMEMBER NINETY-EIGHT 
REMEMBER THE PENAL LAWS 
REMEMBER THE PAMINE 
By order 
[RISH TRANSVAAL COMMITTEE 


These treasonable and disloyal speeches and 
proceedings cannot but provoke disgust in the 
hearts of all loyal British subjects, and cause 
them to proclaim their intentions of vigorously 
opposing any measure of Home Rule for Ire- 
land 


VOTE FOR THE UNIONIST CANDIDATE !?9 


Extracts from statements by John 
and William Redmond, Michael Davitt, 
I. D. Sullivan, and other nationalists 
were cited to prove their sympathy for 
the Boers and their disloyalty to Britain. 
“And yet,’ declared the Unionists, “‘it 
was to the mercies of this section, over- 
flowing as it is with hatred and malice 
towards Great Britain, that we were but 
a short time back asked to entrust the 
ruling of something like a million and a 
half thoroughly loyal subjects of the 
Empire.”’ The Liberal party, which had 
shown itself to be ‘a friend of every 
country but its own,”’ was in league with 
the enemies of England.’ 

The Unionist pamphlet campaign 
paralleled the progovernment press in its 
change in emphasis between September 
189g and the election of 1g00. Both were 
preoccupied during the first months of 
the war with the defense of Chamberlain 
and Alfred Milner’s conduct of negotia- 
tions with Paul Kruger and of the right- 
eousness of the British cause. By the 


1899, No. 93 
duplicated by 7.S., Aug 


'% National Union pamphiets, Nov 
Chis pamphlet is virtual! 
1g00, No. 110 

* National Union pamphlets, Nov 


Aug. 1900, No. 110; May 
Conservative Ofhce, Mar 


1899, No. 92; 
1goi1, No. 11; Central 


igO2, No 20 
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summer of 1goo, as the tide of war 
seemed to be moving toward early vic- 
tory and as the “khaki election’’ ap- 
proached, both press and pamphlets 
shifted to the offensive with a general 
denunciation of the motives of the oppo- 
sition. But Unionist pamphlets were dis- 
tinctive because of their extreme emo- 
tional content and their high degree of 
concentration on attaching the label of 
“disloyalty”’ to all who criticized the jus- 
tice of the war or of the government’s 
objectives. 

The divided Liberal party was ill 
equipped to retaliate effectively against 
the Unionist onslaught, and the conflict 
within the party is perhaps the explana- 
tion for the fact that the burden of the 
attack on the government, even on the 
eve of the election, was borne not by the 
party's publication department but by 
private organizations, notably the Trans- 
vaal Committee and the South Africa 
Conciliation Committee. The dilemma 
of the Liberal leadership was expressed 
by Campbell-Bannerman in a letter to 
James Bryce, on November 10, 1899: 


I greatly fear that recent events have 
strengthened the Government. 

‘There are two lines of attack: 

(1) That of those who, like Mr. Merriman, 
say the whole thing is a scandalous plot of 
money-seekers using the British Government as 
a catspaw, backed by the pure Jingo piratical 
spirit. 

[hat is a view which, whatever we think of it, 
we can hardly proclaim and act upon 

(2) The view that J. Ch. and Milner were 
set on war, or at least on victory over Kruger, 
and that intentionally or not, they so bungled 
the negotiations that they ran us into war. 

.. But now the ordinary man, even if a 
Liberal is saying: 

All this may be very true and very interest- 
ing, but the disclosure since the war began 
of the vast war power of the Boers, far beyond 
anything that could be necessary against a raid 
or a revolt, shows that they meant mischief 
against us, that they thought they could do 
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for us; this explains their insolence and their 
ultimatum; and it shows that they must be 
put down. 

... [Thus] insinuations against capitalists, 
or hole-picking in J. Ch.’s diplomacy, lose all 
effect. 

What do you say to that? The very difficul- 
ties of the war and the strength of the enemy, 
help the Government in the country!" 


The views of the opposition leader 
were apparently shared by his colleagues, 
for the Liberal publication department 
was singularly quiet until the eve of the 
election, and, even in the pre-election 
pamphlet campaign, independent groups 
continued to bear the burden of the at- 
tack. It was not until after the election, 
when rosy expectations of an early peace 
proved illusory and Britain was cor:- 
fronted with the dreary spectacle of guer- 
rilla warfare and concentration camps, 
that the Liberal publication department 
became as vigorous as its Unionist op- 
ponents. An exception to this generaliza- 
tion must be made in the case of W. T. 
Stead, perhaps the most effective of 
Liberal propagandists, if judged by the 
fury of Unionist pamphleteers. His pam- 
phlets on the injustice of the war and on 
the misconduct of British troops, which 
he on occasion exaggerated into atroci- 
ties, were by no means feeble representa- 
tions of his journalistic art.” But private 
agencies, unhampered by restrictions im- 
posed by the Liberal leadership, empha- 
sized a line of attack which Campbell- 
Bannerman had pronounced ineffective. 

The South Africa Conciliation Com- 

# J. A. Spenper, The life of the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Cam pbell-Bannerman (2 vols.; Boston, 1924), 
I, 254-55. 

* See, e.g., his Shall I slay my brother Boer? (Lon- 
don, 1900), which was the subject of attack of at 
least four Unionist pamphlets, including T.S., Sept 
1900, Nos. 112, 113, 115, and 116. Also Stead’s in- 
dorsement of a report by Richard Harding Davis, 
“a pro-Boer Yankee,” was the subject of 7.S., No. 
142, Pro-Boer libels on British officers, greedily en- 
dorsed by W. T. Stead. 
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mittee and other anonymous sources in 
September 1900 prosecuted the issue of 
the “‘capitalist conspiracy.’’ The Union- 
ists were alleged to be the tools of finan- 
ciers, mainly Jewish, who would pour 
out British blood to advance their selfish 
ends of high profits and low wages. 
Chamberlain and Milner, who in 1899 
were cast in the role of villains for pre- 
cipitating the war,’? were now portrayed 
as dupes of the “yellow press’’ and the 
mineowners who controlled it. The con- 
clusions of J. A. Hobson, incorporated 
in his The war in South Africa (London, 
1900), that this was a press-made war, 
were widely circulated in pamphlets is- 
sued by these sources. It may be of sig- 
nificance that “‘slick-paper’’ pamphlets 
issued by the Conciliation Committee 
usually referred to ‘‘cosmopolitan capi- 
talists,’’ while leaflets printed by other 
agencies for mass distribution referred 
to ‘Jewish financiers.’’ Bound up with 
these denunciations was an appeal to 
laboring men to vote for Liberal candi- 
dates. The following leaflet is illustrative 
of many issued before and after the elec- 
tion. After quoting approvingly John 
Morley’s statement that “a ring of 
financiers... mostly Jewish, are really 
responsible for the war,”’ the anonymous 
author wrote: 

Working-Men, Beware! ‘Trade Unionists, 
you are making sacrifices, submitting to levies 
at home to keep wages up! Don’t support a war 
in Africa which aims to get them down. 

‘That is not the object of our Government, 
it is true, but they have been inveigled into this 
quarrel by powerful trading companies, con- 
trolled by clever, rich influential men who mean 
“practical business.’’*4 

43 South Africa Conciliation Committee, Nos. 26, 
31, 32, and 33 and an anonymously issued pamphlet, 
Sir Alfred Milner as governor of Cape Colony and 
high commissioner for South Africa, are illustrative 
of this early approach. 


4 Address to the working men, anonymously is- 
sued (Sept. 1900) 
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Though the truth of such allegations 
of a capitalist conspiracy might be dis- 
puted, their effectiveness was evident, 
in particular among the leaders of organ- 
ized labor and the labor representatives 
in parliament. The Trades Union Con- 
gress, meeting in September 1900, acri- 
moniously debated the issue, and there 
were numerous references to the use of 
taxpayers’ money to secure the gold 
fields of South Africa for a “number of 
cosmopolitan Jews, most of whom had 
no patriotism and no country.’ 

A metien of censure on the govern- 
ment for its responsibility for the war 
was passed at this meeting, though by a 
small majority. In 1901 the congress 
rejected by a large majority a similar 
motion, but the basis for the negative 
vote seems to have been the reluctance 
of the leacership to risk the unity of their 
organization by taking an official stand 
on the war, rather than a change in sen- 


timent with regard to the justice of the 
government's case.” Among the officers 
of individual unions and among labor 
representatives in parliament there was 
no such restraint. John Burns, Joseph 
Arch, and James Keir Hardie, among 
others, subscribed to resolutions of pro- 


test against this ‘capitalists’ war,’’ cir- 
culated by the Conciliation Committee; 
and Burns and Keir Hardie wrote pam- 
phlets published by the committee and 
under independent auspices. Keir Har- 
die, who in the words of one writer 
“tended to see mankind in terms of well- 
fed beasts and ill-fed drudges,”’’ applied 
this philosophy to the war, and Burns's 
references to the ‘reptile press’’ were in 


*S Westminster Gasetle, Sept. 11, 1900 


* Elie HALEvy in A history of the English people, 
1895-1005 (London, 1930), pp. 103-6, discusses the 


views of labor leaders on the war 


"ET 


London, 1928), p. 316 


RayMonn, Portraits of the new century 


the same vein.** One pamphlet written 
by Burns under the sponsorship of the 
Conciliation Committee was in distinct 
contrast to the lofty argument usually 
employed by writers for that organiza- 
tion. The British army, he stated, “had 
become in Africa the janissary of the 
Jews.” It was hypocrisy to speak of the 
franchise when monopoly rule and com- 
mercial serfdom prevailed. Chamberlain 
talked of freedom but acted in support 
of tyranny: 

Chamberlain said we were going to war to 
enfranchise a lot of Uitlanders—mostly Jews, 
who if they got their vote would sell it, but was 
depriving by a stroke of the pen in August, of 
self-government one of Her Majesty’s colonies, 
Jamaica, under the British flag, in the British 
Empire, whilst the Port of Spain was protesting 
also against the arbitrary conduct of the Coloni- 
al Secretary in taking away its powers of local 
self-government and municipal administration. 
How can he reconcile war for aliens in South 
\frica, and restricting colonial liberties at the 
same time? He cannot; this war is for territory 

for gold, for capitalist domination masquerad- 
ing in the guise of freedom and franchise.” 


A resolution signed by eighty-three 
executive officers of British trade-unions, 
including Hardie and Burns, condemned 
“a war waged by Capitalists with the 
objective of gaining greater profits 
through cheap ‘nigger labour.’”’ The 
statement of John Hays Hammond, en- 
gineer of the Gold Fields Company of 
South Africa, that, with the overthrow of 
the Boers, Kaffir labor would become 
cheap and plentiful was cited to prove 
the truth of the contention that white 
labor would suffer. The signatories 
declared: 

The Capitalists, who bought up or hired the 
Press both in South Africa and in England to 

4% Mr. John Burns at Battersea, anonymously is- 
sued (June 1900) 

*? South Africa Conciliation Committee, No. 19 


(1900), The views of a Labour member on the justice 
of the war 
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clamour for war, are largely Jews and for- 
eigners.... The enormous sums which were 
made out of the Rhodesian Diamond Mines 
emboldened them in their efforts to become 
absolute masters of the Transvaal Gold Mines 
also. They have all along wanted war to double 
their profits by cheap forced native labour. ‘I his 
is now proved out of the mouths of the Capital- 
ists themselves. And for this despicable object 
the British people have to pay untold millions 
and British blood already is poured out like 
water on South African soil.3¢ 


Unionist pamphleteers made no effort 
to disprove the validity of such accusa- 
tions, perhaps because they would thus 
be given wider currency. The only at- 
tempt to meet this issue in any Unionist 
publication examined by the writer was 
contained in a manual for speakers on 
South Africa, not intended for general 
circulation, which pointed out that the 
mineowners of the Transvaal had op- 
posed Uitlander agitation prior to the 
Jameson raid and that they had nothing 
to gain by a war which might involve the 
destruction of mining properties and 
would certainly involve loss of revenue 
during the period of hostilities.** 

As in other wars before and since, 
Christ was found in both trenches. Both 
the opposition and the government be- 
fore and after the election cited state- 
ments by leading clergymen and resolu- 
tions of church organizations to prove 

3° Labour leaders and the war, issued by Birming- 
ham South Africa Conciliation Committee. Wage 
scales for native labor before the war were slightly 
higher than at Kimberley, and working weeks were 
less. In the Kimberley mines the law permitted a 
ten-hour day, seven-day week, at a native daily 
wage of 1-2 s. Wages of natives in the Rand were 
from 1s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per day for an eight-hour day 
and a six-day week (Financial News, Nov. 21, 1899) 
Other pamphlets on the ‘‘capitalist conspiracy”’ in- 
clude South Africa Conciliation Committee, Nos. 14, 
34, 44, 61, and 63. 

3 Notes for speakers on the South African question 
(undated |1900}), issued by Central Conservative 
Office. J. A. Burrery, Why Kruger made war (Lon- 
don, 1900), pp. 53-61, also discusses the question 
with this line of argument 
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that their cause was just. The Conserva- 
tive Central Office cited statements by a 
long list of missionaries from the days of 
David Livingstone to the 1890's and 
pointed out that the British ministers in 
South Africa, with few exceptions, 
agreed that “‘the interests of the King- 
dom of Christ, especially in relation to 
the Native races,” were intimately asso- 
ciated with the success of British arms. 
Some nonconformist ministers lent their 
names to pamphlets attacking the war,*’ 
and others to progovernment publica- 
tions,*4 but there was little evidence in 
the pamphlets, despite the efforts of the 
pamphleteers, to indicate support of, or 
opposition to, the war by English re- 
ligious bodies, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Methodists. The Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, editor of the Methodist 
Times, was an ardent supporter of the 
war, both in the columns of his news- 
paper and in pamphlets issued under his 
name. His views on the war may be 
gathered from the following statement: 
Had not our fellow-countrymen in the ‘Trans- 
vaal a claim upon us, even though some of 
them were millionaires? ‘There were quite as 
many millionaires on the Boer side, but they 
happened to be French, German, and Belgian. 
The people of our own race who petitioned for 
justice were 38,000, of whom probably not 38 
were millionaires. As a Wesleyan minister, he 
pleaded for thousands of Wesleyans in the 
Transvaal, poor, honest, and industrious men. 
Had they no right to protection against political 
injustice, social wrong, and personal insult ?35 


# Conservative Central Office, 1900, No. 95; The 
South African Vigilance Committee, whose chair 
man was Sir Gordon Sprigg, also published a pam- 
phlet in the same vein, titled The voice of the churches; 
another, anonymously issued on the theme, was 
Nonconformist ministers on the war. 

33 South Africa Conciliation Committee, No. 40 
(1900). 

34 T.S., Sept. 1900, Nos. 117, 134, and 139. 

38 Ibid., Sept. 1900, No. 117. Hughes’s views 
were also expressed in 7.S., No. 134, and in an 
anonymously issued pamphlet, Nonconformist min- 
isters on the war. 
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Hughes's unqualified support of the 
government brought a rebuke from Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman that he 
was prostituting religion, which, in turn, 
brought from the Unionists the reply 
that Methodists and other nonconform- 
ists would not forget such attacks on 
their religion by the leader of His Maj- 
esty’s opposition.” As those ministers 
who entered the fray were subject to 
attack, so were those who attempted to 
maintain neutrality. A particularly vio- 
lent attack was made by “‘Pilgrim”’ on 
the archbishop of Canterbury for his 
failure to take a stand in opposition to 
the war: 


In those anxious months of 1899, when this 
country was drifting into war, you did not 
plead for peace. In the whole course of the war 
you have never urged moderation. When re- 
venge became the battle cry, you did not, save 
by vain repetition of perfunctory prayers, 
preach forgiveness . When men high in in- 
fluence and power among us, set themselves to 
fan the flames of popular passion, you did noth- 
ing to oppose their furious mood. When a 
patriotic press openly advocated a policy of 
murder, you had no pregnant message for 
misguided Christians of you in your of- 
ficial capacity, and of the Church you con- 
trol, I say deliberately, you have been un- 
faithful servants both of your country and of 
your God 


No inward spiritual force animates the 
Church today; the poisonous growth of a too 
honorable profession has killed in his disciples 
the breathed through Christ 
crucified. The cares of the world have choked 
the Church of God. And the reason, my Lord 
Archbishop, is older than Christianity. You 
cannot serve God and Mammon.3? 


spirit which 


From a distance of fifty years, the 
arguments of the pamphleteers often 
evoke different reactions from those 
which were intended for their contem- 
poraries. The Imperial South African 

% Sir Henry Cam pbell-Bannerman on the M ethod- 
ist body (London, n.d 


 PirGaim, An open letter to the archbishop of 


Canterbury (London, 1g01 


JOHN S. GALBRAITH 


Association before the election published 
a series of letters between Max Miller, 
who supported the government's case, 
and Theodore Mommsen, who criticized 
the war. Since the South African Asso- 
ciation was a leading protagonist of the 
justice of the British cause, there is rea- 
son to believe it considered Miiller to 
have the stronger arguments. Yet, to the 
present-day historian, Miiller seems to 
be repeating the time-worn arguments 
used by Chamberlain and Milner, while 
Mommsen penetrated beneath the super- 
ficial to see the war in more fundamental 
terms, and his interpretation of the war 
has largely been accepted by more recent 
historical scholarship. Mommsen’s views 
are summarized in the following state- 
ment: 

The Transvaal war is one of the strangest, 
as well as one of the saddest, known to history. 
The old, obstinate religious political fanaticism 
is struggling, in this forgotten and lost remnant 
of the Cape-Dutch, with modern civilization, 
based on a not less fanatical desire of exploiting 
the whole world. However light and shadow are 
distributed over the politico-military events, 
certain it is that two views of the world are 
here in conflict—the battle is being waged, so 
to speak, between the 16th and 2oth centuries.3* 


Mommsen was not the only writer to 
see the war in such terms. In 1902 Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, who was convinced 
of the justice of the British case, ex- 
pressed much the same views, though 


with a different conclusion: “In the 
present crowded state of the world a 
policy of Thibet may be carried out in 
some obscure corner, but it cannot be 
done in a great tract of country which 
lies across the main line of industrial 
progress.’’'* But the analyses of Momm- 
sen and Doyle cannot be considered 

§§ Imperial South African Association, The gues- 
tion of right between England and the Transvaal: 
letters by Max Miiller with rejoinder by Professor 
Theodore Mommsen (London, 1900). 


399 A. Conan Doy Le, The war in South Africa, its 
course and conduct, independently issued (1902) 
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typical of the general tenor of the pam- 
phlet campaign, which was preoccupied 
with the scoring of points on immediate 
issues. 

The relative effectiveness of Unionist 
and opposition pamphleteers in swaying 
the electorate in the “khaki election’’ de- 
fies measurement, as does the influence 
of the press. As analysts have discovered 
to their sorrow, the measurement of cur- 
rents of public opinion is an unusually 
hazardous occupation, and it is- even 
more difficult to determine the specific 
influence of the arguments of the oppos- 
ing parties in the outcome of an election 
or to assess the relative importance of 
various propaganda sources. Statistics on 
the election of 1900 cannot be used to 
indicate the effectiveness of either party’s 
campaign, since apparently irrelevant 
factors may have entered into the de- 
cision. It can be pointed out that the 
Unionist majority in 1900 was 122,974 
as compared with 103,814 in 1895, which 
would seem to indicate majority support 
for the government’s case, but the gen- 
eral assumption that the war had been 
brought to a successful conclusion, which 
soon proved erroneous, probably had as 
considerable an effect as any conclusion 
concerning the justice or injustice of gov- 
ernmental policy. With the pamphlet 
as with the newspaper, one must content 
one’s self with the examination of the 
techniques and arguments employed. 

After the election the pamphlet con- 
troversy entered a new phase as a result 
of the change in the character of the war 
into a series of guerrilla operations. Pam- 
phleteers were now preoccupied with 
denunciations and justifications of the 
manner in which military operations 
were being conducted and of restrictions 
imposed on the civilian populations of 
the erstwhile republics and Cape Colony. 
The publication department of the Lib- 
eral party now became far more vigorous 


than it had been before the election, and 
it, as well as independent agencies, no- 
tably the South Africa Conciliation Com- 
mittee, now condemned the government 
for its approval of concentration camps 
and farm burnings, while Unionist pam- 
phlets were largely devoted to the de- 
fense of such actions on the basis of 
military necessity. 

The findings of Emily Hobhouse, sup- 
plemented by statistics from the blue 
books, were widely circulated in the press 
and in antigovernment pamphlets. Esti- 
mates of a mortality among children 
from 287 per 1,000 per year*® to 400 per 
1,000 per year could be, and were, used 
for their propaganda effect.“ Progovern- 
ment pamphlets argued that the camps 
and, consequently, the high mortality 
rate were the work of the Boers them- 
selves, who sniped at British soldiers dur- 
ing the day and claimed sanctuary in 
their farmhouses as private citizens at 
night. Women were no more trustworthy 
than men, and, if they did not actually 
fire on troops, they acted as spies. If the 
Boer commanders had followed the rules 
of war, Lords Roberts and Kitchener 
would have respected the sanctity of 
their homes. ‘“The Miss Hobhouses, the 
Steads and the whole snarling crew of 
our continental detractors’ should, 
therefore, denounce the Boers rather 
than the British for the grievous mor- 
tality rate in the concentration camps.“ 

Lamentations mingled with condem- 
nations, there were cries of “inhuman 

4° The official estimate of mortality in the Trans 
vaal camps between May and August 1go1, Cd. 819 
and 853, 1901. 

* The South Africa Conciliation Committee and 
the Transvaal Committee issued at least fifty pam- 


phlets in 1900 and 1901 on the horrors of the con- 
centration camp. 


# Lord Kitchener on the origin of the concentration 
camps, reprinted from Scotsman, Jan. 18, 1902; The 
refugee camps, reprinted from the Standard, July 1, 
1901; National Union Pamphlets, Mar. 1902, No 
171, The case against the Boers. 
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brutality’ and of “disgraceful, unpa- 
triotic purveyors of calumny and mis- 
representation in the stolen uniform of 
Liberalism.’’ The distinction that inde- 
pendent groups, such as the Imperial 
South African Association or the South 
Africa Conciliation Committee, were 
more rational in their approach than 
party organizations is not so applicable 
with reference to the issues of concen- 
tration camps and “methods of bar- 
barism.” It has been said that the Boer 
War was one of the last to be fought with 
any regard for gentlemanly conduct. 
This generalization, which has a measure 
of truth as applied to the combatants, 
has no validity with reference to the 
pamphleteers. There is a certain ghoulish 
amusement in the spectacle of pam- 
phleteers exposing the lies of other 
propagandists while competing with 
them in their manufacture, and the prac- 
tice is all too characteristic of pamphlet 
activity in 1900 and 1go1. 

A few examples of the atrocity stories 
will suffice to indicate their general tenor. 
On January 30, 1900 there appeared in 
the obituary column of the London 
Times and other newspapers the follow- 
ing notice: 

McLacuian. On Christmas Day, shot in the 
market square, Harrismith, Orange Free State, 
South Africa, for refusing to fight against his 
own countrymen, JOHN MCLACHLAN, jun., 
aged 30, eldest son of John McLachlan, of 
Lambeth. 


rhe deceased later turned up, none 
the worse for his experience, to the grati- 
fication of the Liberal pamphleteers, who 
gave his appearance due publicity. An- 
other story described outrages on refu- 
gees, as follows: 
Women and children packed in cattle trucks 
beaten back when they attempted to leave the 


“ The Times (London), Jan, 30, 1900, repro- 
duced in South Africa Conciliation Committee, No 
75, Fiction and fable which have fanned the flame 


JOHN S. GALBRAITH 


horrid place—kept for thirty hours without 
food and water—men scourged with long 
rhinoceros whips—women struck with rifles, 
robbed, and reviled with brutal oaths and jeers 

-babies snatched from their mothers’ arms 
and flung back with insults (one child died)- 
men buckled arm to knee (one of them went 
mad with torture)—these are the fiendish acts 
which the Boers have been committing on 
defenseless British subjects. 


The correspondent of the Times, in 
reporting the same incident, declared 
that the refugees testified they had been 
kindly treated by the Boers.** Opponents 
of the government cited such distortions 
as evidence of the character of the 
Unionist propaganda organization, but 
they were also guilty of accusations with 
equally little foundation, among them 
the report that on one occasion British 
troops had used Boer women as shields to 
protect them against enemy rifle fire, 
that they used explosive bullets,“ and 
that rapine and pillage were the rule. 

The discussion of the concentration 
camps was on the same plane. Augustine 
Birrell, chairman of the Liberal publica- 
tion department, set the tone, when he 
declared: ‘“‘He [Lord Rosebery} looks into 
his own heart, which tells him that it 
will be hard to build a Temple of Peace 


44 Outrages on refugee women and children. Con- 
servative Centra! Office, Jan. 1900, No. 87, How the 
gentle Boers treated the unarmed British refugee, con- 
tains similar descriptions 


4 Times (London), Oct. 19, 18¢9, cited in South 
Africa Conciliation Committee, No. 75 (1901). 


« Both sides accused the other of the use of soft- 
nosed, slit-nosed, and explosive bullets. Apart from 
a few instances in which such bullets were found in 
the bodies of victims, there was no substantiating 
evidence. The basis for the accusation seems to have 
been that target ammunition of the soft-nosed 
variety was issued to British troops in South Africa 
before the beginning of the war and not all this am- 
munition was recalled. Some of the bullets may have 
been used by British soldiers, but there is no evi- 
dence that they were authorized or instructed to do 
so. Similarly, some Boers may have used slit-nosed 
bullets, but the practice does not appear to have 
been general. 
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on smoking hecatombs of slaughtered 
babes.’’*? The Unionists replied by a 
furious attack on Birrell as the represent- 
ative of a party which lived upon the 
slime of slander, and they ascribed the 
mortality in the camps to the uncivilized 
condition of the Boers. One pamphlet, 
typical of many, included the following 
statement: 


The Radicals, in their hopeless attempts to 
discredit the Unionist Government in the eyes 
of the electors, hesitate at nothing. Their 
shameful tactics are illustrated by the recent 
disgraceful allusion made to SLAUGHTERED 
BABES 
on knows how unjustifiable these Radical 
charges are, it is only right that the public 
should be made aware of all such unpatriotic 
utterances and should be supplied with informa- 
tion from reliable sources, which will enable 
them to refute the calumnies. [There follows a 
statement by Sir C. E. Howard Vincent, who 
had visited the camps and who complimented 
the British army for its sanitary precautions 
and ascribed mortality to Boer ignorance.] 

There are two stories side by side. We are 
told that “slaughtered” means “destruction of 
life by violence,” “butchered.”’ Does the giving 
up of tents by our soldiers, the erection of 
hospitals, the provision of medical attendance, 
... and the institution of games, ALL OF WHICH 
THINGS ARE TESTIFIED TO by one who has 
visited the camps, point to any desire to “‘butch- 
er’? Such shameful charges are a disgrace to 
the members of the Radical party. 

ELECTORS 
VOTE FOR THE 
UNIONIST CANDIDATE 
AND THE FAIR FAME 
OF THE OLD COUNTRY.“ 


The outstanding exception to the 
general emotionalism of wartime pam- 
phleteering was the discussion by writers 
for the South Africa Conciliation Com- 
mittee and the National Reform Union 
of the constitutional implications of the 
imposition of martial law and the 
abridgment of responsible government 


«7 Liberal politics in 1901, issued by Liberal 
publication department. 
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in Cape Colony. This aspect of the war 
continues to be neglected by historians, 
yet it has ramifications which reach 
down to the very roots of liberty as it is 
understood in the English-speaking 
world and is of relevance to the question 
of the respect or lack of respect of the 
British government at the turn of the 
century for the dignity of self-governing 
colonies. A distinguished group of writers 
presented, through the medium of pam- 
phlets, an impressive case against the 
constitutionality of martial law in Cape 
Colony. Lord Coleridge condemned the 
imposition of martial law in language 
which was both cogent and eloquent. He 
documented, by reference to English 
precedents, the conclusion that the in- 
troduction of martial law was in viola- 
tion of British concepts of liberty and 
demolished the government argument 
that such measures were necessary to 
maintain the loyalty of the Cape. He 
stated, “Loyalty is respect for and 
obedience to the Law. Take away the 
law, the slow handiwork of centuries, and 
you have no right to call British subjects 
‘disloyal,’ for you have taken from them 
the object of their veneration.’’* 
Frederic Harrison, James Bryce, 
Frederic Mackarness, and Sir William 
Harcourt also presented, with impres- 
sive documentation, the same conclu- 


‘* National Union Pamphlets, Feb. 1902, No. 
166. Birrell is also singled out for condemnation in 
National Union Pamphlets, Feb. 1902, No. 165, and 
Mar. 1902, Nos. 167 and 171. Other attacks on the 
Liberal party for its stand on the issue of the con- 
centration camps include Conservative Central 
Office, June 1901, No. 15; Oct. 1906, No. 19; Na- 
tional Union Pamphlets, Feb. 1902, No. 165; and 
anonymously issued Lessons of the war, The situation 
in South Africa, Mr. Chamberlain on pro-Boer 
slanders, The truth about the concentration camps, 
The refugee camps, and many others. 


4 Martial law: what it has done for South Africa: 
what it is doing for the empire (issued by Interna- 
tional Arbitration League); see also Lord Coleridge, 
The illegality of martial law in Cape Colony (‘‘Na- 
tional Reform Union pamphlets” [Mar. 17, 1902}). 
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sions,®’ and the aged Field Marshal Sir 
Neville Chamberlain condemned the 
British government on the grounds of 
its inhumanity and tyranny.™ Yet these 
discussions, despite their literary quality 
and impressive documentation, were of 
questionable value for propaganda pur- 
poses As Frederic Harrison ruefully 
admitted: 

The levity and apathy with which this 
formidable change in the position of every 
citizen has been ignored can only be ex- 
plained by general ignorance of law and the 
passions roused by war. There is too much 
readiness to give any license to those who are 
fighting the Boers and to approve any weapon 
that can be used against them and their 
\frikander kindred. But this is suicidal folly. 
In flinging overboard in a time of pressure the 
central principles of British law, we are sacri- 
ficing the best achievements of our ancestors and 
a novel bondage for our own de- 
scendants. 


preparing 


The writer has found no pamphlets in 
justification of the imposition of martial 


law, though the issue was debated in 
parliament.‘’ Apparently it was deemed 
unnecessary to prepare a defense against 
Liberal attacks which the Liberals them- 
selves admitted were having little appar- 
ent effect on the electorate. With the 
exception of this discussion on martial 
law, invective was the rule in the latter 
stages of the war among the pamphlet- 

s° South Africa C snciliation Committee, No. 81, 
Sir William Harcous! on the laws of war; No. 92, 
Frederic Harrison, The state of siege; Frederic 
MACKARN#ESS, Martial law in the Cape Colony during 
root, Lifting the veil in Cape Colony (published by 
the National Press Agency); No. 80, Mr. Bryce on the 
Boer rights of belligerence under the law of nations; 
No. 55, Martial law and conciliation 

* South Africa Conciliation Committee, un 
numbered (1901), Field Marshal Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain on the conduct of the war 

# South Africa Conciliation Committee, No. 92 

8} See, e.g., St. John Brodrick’s defense of the 
government action in Great Britain, The parliamen- 
tary debates, 1901 (London, n.d.), XCVII, 989, and 
tg02 (London, n.d.), Cl, 1313 
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eers, as, indeed, among the journalists 
and the parliamentarians. 

Though the preoccupation of this dis- 
cussion has been with the pamphlet and 
the leaflet, it must be emphasized that 
they cannot be studied apart from other 
agencies of public expression. Pamphlets 
drew liberally upon speeches in parlia- 
ment and articles and editorials in the 
daily press.5¢ But to admit that they 
cannot be isolated from other mediums 
of propaganda is not equivalent to dis- 
missing their value for historical re- 
search. The pamphleteer did not deter- 
mine public opinion in the Boer War; 
nor did the newspaper or the public 
speaker; but all played a part in influenc- 
ing the views of Englishmen, and none 
should be neglected. The pamphleteer 
often does not display evidence of high 
intellectual or ethical qualities; he is not 
uncommonly a low fellow to whom the 
end justifies the means; he is frequently 
guilty of blatant appeals to the preju- 
dices of the mob; but the historian who 
wishes to study the elements of public 
opinion must sample the mire as well as 
the ingredients more palatable to the 
rational mind. In the pamphlet as in 
other propaganda agencies, he will find 
much of both. Pamphlets issued during 
the Boer War ran the gamut of the in- 
tellectual and moral scale, but each of 
them was designed to have an impact on 
the minds of the electorate or some sec- 
tion of it. They demand recognition that 
heretofore has not been accorded them. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


s4 A survey of the pamphlets of the South Africa 
Conciliation Committee indicates that approximate- 
ly 50 per cent were reprints or condensations from 
newspaper articles and editorials or from Hansard. 
The National Union and Central Conservative 
Office also drew extensively from the same sources, 
though their leaflets distilled this information with 
the object of more powerful effect. 
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I 

N JULY 30, 1898 there appeared in 
Maxmilian Harden's magazine, 

Die Zukunft, a short essay by 

a certain Walter Michael, under the 
title ‘‘Transatlantische Warnungssig- 
nale”’ [Transatlantic warning signals].' It 
commented on the sinking of the Ameri- 
can ship “Merrimac,’’ by the American 
Lieutenant Hobson, at the entrance of 
Santiago harbor to bottle up the Spanish 
fleet. Hobson’s name may outlive Shaf- 
ter, Sampson, and Dewey, the author 
suggested. For what he did symbolizes 
the predominance of technology and cap- 
ital over the older forces of courage and 
chivalry. Behind the fighting battalions 
there are the silent columns of engineers, 
construction men, chemists, and finan- 
ciers—those ignoble and selfish powers 
without ancestors and without nobility. 
The writer then scoffs at the German lib- 
erals who sympathize with Spain. He 
holds that the fight between the Ger- 
manic and the Romanic people is some- 
thing “prehistoric,” a thing of the past; 
the battle of the future will be between 
England and Russia for the hegemony of 
the world. For Germany all signposts 
point eastward; but, since the fateful 
morning of Kronstadt, this way is 
blocked. The Triple Alliance has lost 
most of its attractiveness since then. As 
a consolation Germany could play hide 
and seek with the English cousin. But 
now a new dual alliance is in preparation, 
a dual alliance of the Anglo-Saxon sea 


' Reprinted in Walther Ratuenav, Nachgelas- 


sene Schriften (2 vols.; Berlin, 1928), 1, 9-14. 


powers. And what the card table leaves 
free are merely the corners. Thus wrote 
Walter Michael, whose real name was 
Walther Rathenau. In this first—-and for 
almost a decade only -political article 
which he published, there are already, as 
a kind of leitmotif, two main thoughts 
which one finds in several of his later 
writings: that economics and technology 
constitute the essence of political and 
military power and the recommendation 
of an eastward orientation for Germany. 

Soon after Rathenau wrote these com- 
ments, his phenomenal rise in business 
and finance started which made him, dur- 
ing the next decade, one of the “three 
hundred men’? who were the leaders of 
the European economy. He could have 
entered the diplomatic service, had he 
been willing to undergo formal conver- 
sion to Christianity; but he refrained 
from political activity with the exception 
of trips in 1907 and 1908 to German east 
and southwest Africa with the colonial 
secretary, Bernhard Dernburg, and a fu- 
tile diplomatic mission to Paris in rg1o to 
negotiate a settlement between the 
French Union of Mines and the Mannes- 
mann brothers. Not until 1907 did he re- 
turn to political themes in his writing. 
From then on, however, he expressed in a 
number of important articles and memo- 


? The famous phrase of the “three hundred men,” 
later used so much in distorted form in propaganda 
campaigns against Rathenau, is from an article, 
“Unser Nachwuchs,”’ which first appeared in the 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna), Dec. 25, 1909 and is re- 
printed in Nachgelassene Schriften, 11, 349-61. 


3See Theodore Wotrr, The eve of ig14 (New 
York, 1936), p. 34. 
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randa his thoughts on Germany's con- 
stantly deteriorating international posi- 
tion.‘ Rathenau sees the cause for this 
deterioration— a paradox in the light of 
Germany's ever increasing industrial 
strength—in the domestic weakness of 
the country.’ He demands, therefore, in 
forceful language, a real parliamentary 
system; redistricting of the Reich and 
democratization of the Prussian suffrage 
law; and a new, broad system of political 
selection in the domestic, but particu- 
larly in the foreign, civil service—all this 
so that the middle classes could and 
would assume their just share of political 
power. As to foreign policy itself, Eng- 
land, the key to the situation, was in the 
center of Rathenau’s discussions. He 
never really shared the “English illu- 
of a Bethmann-Hollweg and cer- 
tain republican politicians later—-name- 


sion’™ 


ly, that England could be won by little 
gestures of friendship, that she would or 


could stay neutral in a continental con- 
flict, or, after the war, that she would 
break with France over Germany. In 
spite of his cogent arguments, 
Rathenau first (1908) hoped that Ger- 
many’s naval armament would restore 
the balance of power between the two 
countries. Later, in two comments’ on 
the Haldane mission, he asked for a neu- 
trality treaty between England and Ger- 


own 


‘Most of these articles are reprinted in the 
Gesammelte Schriften (5 vols.; Berlin, 1925), I, 149 
306, and in Nachgelassene Schriften, 1, 15-56. Vol. 11 
contains the two reports on the German colonies (pp 

14! 


’ Rathenau resented then and later the idea that 
Germany's dangerous “‘geopolitical’’ position justi 
fied the semiconstitutionalism of her domestic politi 
cal setup (see Von kommenden Dingen |Berlin, 1924), 
pp. 313°59 

*On the English illusion see Arthur ROSENBERG, 
4 history of the German republic (London, 1936), 
p. 117 

’ Gesammelte Schriften, | 
Schriften, 1, 52-s¢ 


200-19; Nachgelassene 
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many one of his inconsistencies. Realiz- 
ing, however, that neither armament, 
which would only accelerate the coming 
of the German-English war to the bitter 
end, nor a neutrality treaty to which 
England could not agree pointed a way 
out of the impasse, he came out for a Eu- 
ropean customs union, hoping that eco- 
nomic means might succeed where politi- 
cal ones were inadequate .* 

Rathenau's comments on German for- 
eign policy during the prewar years are 
highly interesting, in that they run, like 
those during the war, along two lines, a 
progressive-liberal and an imperialistic 
one. Some of his proposals, like the sug- 
gestion to restrict armaments by the es- 
tablishment of an international bureau 
empowered to check the expenditure of 
the various states, sound like Aristide 
Briand, Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, or 
Woodrow Wilson, while others have an 
ominous ring to us who were contem- 
poraries of the Third Reich. I have space 
only for one pair of illustrations, taken 
from one and the same article. ‘We must 
work for the creation of a central Euro- 
pean customs union which the western 
states sooner or later, willy-nilly, would 
join also. . . . If Europe can be integrated 
economically, political integration will 
follow. That will not mean world peace, 
disarmament, or general debility, but 
mitigation of conflicts, saving of energy, 
solidarity of civilization.” “We need 
land, we need raw materials; we must 
convince our neighbors that we have no 
intention of expropriating them—even 
the Eskimos are by now convinced of our 
love for peace; it is in the interest of our 
neighbors to help us in order to remove in 
this way a permanent European danger 


* Gesammelte Schriften, 1, 276-78. Rathenau had 
already made a similar proposal (1911) in his “Criti- 
cism of the age”’ (ibid., I, 117). The suggestion on dis- 
armament is in his “Politics, humor, disarmament” 
(tbid., I, 180-82). 
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[to peace]. We must discuss with England 
the need to abolish the Monroe Doctrine 
. .. [for] the world is not rich enough to 
permit the luxury of semicivilizations 
which cannot exploit their soil and min- 
ing resources satisfactorily.’’® The deeper 
common ground for Rathenau the pro- 
gressive pan-European and Rathenau 
the imperialist is his fervent patriotic de- 
sire to protect and keep Germany’s in- 
dustrial position and leadership in Eu- 
rope. 

All through these years Rathenau 
warned of the impending catastrophe. 
He protested against the comparison of 
1913 with 1813 and found the times 
rather resembling the age of Frederic 
William II of Prussia. When war finally 
threatened, out of “helpless embarrass- 
ment,”’ as Rathenau had feared and pre- 
dicted, he called on the chancellor, who 
was his country neighbor, and implored 
him to keep strict control over Austria’s 
diplomatic moves. A similar warning, 
written on July 29,'° and published two 
days later, remained, of course, unheeded 
and also came too late. 


II 


The period of the first World War was 
in many ways the most important in 
Rathenau’s life. The organization of raw 
materials at least equals, if it does not 
surpass, in historical importance his later 
contributions in the service of the repub- 
lic. And it made his name famous far be- 
yond the circle of his business colleagues 
and of the friends and foes of Rathenau, 
the writer and philosopher. While he re- 
signed as early as April 1, 1915 from the 


¥“German dangers and new goals’’ (December 
1913), ibid., I, 265-78. The sentences from the first 
quotation are on pp. 276 and 278; the sentences 
from the second quotation on pp. 270-72; see also 
Nachgelassene Schriften, U1, 73 and 141. 


1° Reprinted in Gesammelte Schriften, 1, 303 6 
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headship of the Kriegsrohstoffabteilung, 
he kept in contact all through the war 
with many important military and civil- 
ian leaders, such as Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Ludendorff, Seeckt, and Scheuch. In nu- 
merous letters, memoranda, lectures, in- 
terviews, and articles he commented on 
Germany’s foreign policy, her war aims, 
and the problems of the coming peace 
and tried to influence, mostly in vain, the 
political conduct of the war. He did not 
foresee everything as he later claimed, 
and his attitude was not quite so con- 
sistent as his main biographers want us 
to believe; but if on numerous occasions 
his advice had been followed during and 
after the war, events might have taken a 
different turn. Rathenau started with the 
assumption which he had already held 
before 1914 that the war would last long 
and that England was and remained Ger- 
many’s main enemy. He warned repeat- 
edly during the summer and fall of 1915 
of a premature peace with Britain and a 
subsequent alliance with her. ‘Friend- 
ship with England would be Germany’s 
doom. She must resist the temptation of 
an English peace offer. Britain remains a 
noncontinental power. Her alliances are 
useful only to weak states.’”"' Of supreme 
importance, therefore, Rathenau insisted 
time and again, are good relations with 
the United States. That country’s ever 
growing power he never underrated.” He 
heartily supported the exploratory Eu- 
ropean peace mission of Colonel E. M. 


" Politische Briefe (Dresden, 1929), Nos. 29, 30, 
and 32. 

'? See, e.g., the passage in ‘England and we,”’ 
Gesammelte Schriften, 1, 213: ‘‘Whatever the outcome 
of the war [between England and Germany], the 
main advantage would be on the side of the United 
States, and the problem of American economic 
power would assume such a changed character that 
possibly all other results would be subordinate to it.”’ 
Rathenau, however, underestimated the speed with 
which the United States did change from a debtor to 
a creditor nation (see Politische Briefe, No. g) 
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House, upon whom he made an excellent 
impression." In November 1916 he came 
out in strong language in a press inter- 
view for America’s peace mediation," an 
interview which irked the London 
Times no end, because of Rathenau’s re- 
mark that London was becoming a 
branch of New York. Like Max Weber, 
he warned consistently and continuously 
against unrestricted submarine warfare 
and challenged the military calculations 
as well as the psychological assumptions 
of the officials that it could force England 
to her knees."* Even after the adoption of 
the measure, he tried, in his famous inter- 
view with General Ludendorff on July 
10, 1917,'’ to get it repealed. 

If understanding and compromise with 
England were neither desirable nor pos- 
sible, how else could the war be won by 
Germany and her industrial leadership in 
Europe be kept intact? The war was not 
a week old when Rathenau sent a memo- 


' Charles Seymour, The intimate papers of Colo 
nel House (4 vols.; Boston and New York, 1926-28), 
I, 402. Rathenau was also very well acquainted and 
on very good terms with the American ambassador 
in Berlin, James W. Gerard. While the latter men- 
tions Rathenau only casually in his two books, My 
four years in Germany (New York, 1917), and Face to 
face with kaiserism (New York, 1918), we know from 
Rathenau’s letters that he (Rathenau) tried at least 
twice to improve German-American relations, First 
in 1915, when Rathenau made a proposal to desig 
nate certain ships as “neutral ships,’’ a proposal 
which was unacceptable to the British and came to 
naught, and again early in 1917, when Rathenau was 
able to get a slight improvement in the wording of 
the German note to the United States which dealt 
ted submarine war 
he Briefe, Nos. 24, 27, 


inrestri 


with the launching of 


fare (see Politise and 57, re 
spectively). See also Albert Bevertpcr, What is back 
of the war j 184-91 


Indianapolis, 1915), pp 


"4 Newe Freie Presse 
1s * Dr 
Dec. 1, 1916 


© See Briefe (Dresden, 1926), Vol 
218, and 228; and Politi 


Vienna), Nov. 21, 1916 


Rathenau in distress,”’ (London) Times, 


I, Nos 25S, 
che Briefe, Nos. yo and 7 


with 
reprinted in Gesam 


'? Rathenau’s account of the 
Ludendorff in “Schicksalspiel,”’ 


melie Schrifien, V1 


interview 


wan 
Berlin, 1929), 459° 60 
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randum”™ to the chancellor, suggesting 
the establishment of a German-Austrian- 
Belgian-French customs union. Signifi- 
cantly, he took this step almost simul- 
taneously with those others which led to 
the organization of the War Raw Mate- 
rial Division. Early in September—dur- 
ing the very days of the Marne battle, 
which was making his proposals obsolete 

he followed them up with a remarkable 
letter, stating his ideas on German war 
aims and the future peace. Immediately 
after the fall of Paris, France should be 
won for a separate peace on very gener- 
ous terms. Germany should apply to 
France the policy of 1866,'* forego all an- 
nexations, and demand only a moderate 
war contribution. Such a peace with 
France would not only improve Ger- 
many’s military situation; by the use of 
French harbors the English blockade 
could be partly broken and England’s po- 
sition in the Mediterranean threatened. 


Much more important, however, an eco- 


nomic—industrial and financial—organi- 
zation of central-western Europe under 
German leadership would remove the 
danger of German isolation in the future, 
would iead to political integration, and 
would revive the Empire of Charle- 
magne. ‘The future shows us the rise of 
the Anglo-Saxon and of the eastern Eu- 
ropean economic bloc. It is the German 
task to organize and to strengthen the 


‘8 To the best of my knowledge, this memoran- 
dum has never been printed. Rathenau mentions it 
in his letter to Bethmann Hollweg of Sept. 7, 1914 

Politische Briefe No. 6, p. 14), and in his diary, 
quoted in Harry Kesster, Walther Rathenau (New 
York, 1930), p. 171. 

9 It is interesting to compare with these sugges- 
tions Bismarck’s communication to Ambassador von 
Schweinitz on Feb. 25, 1887 (Die grosse Politik der 
europdischen Kabinette, V1, “It will be ad- 
visable in the next war, if we are victorious, to treat 
France indulgently {If it is not possible to deter 
France from going to war in the first place], we 
would, after the first victorious battle, offer France 
peace under favorable conditions.” 


m9)- 
177 
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old European body.’’® Rathenau under- 
stood clearly the crucial importance of 
the Belgian problem, both for his scheme 
and for arriving at any peace negotia- 
tions. He therefore asked from the chan- 
cellor, after the fall of Antwerp, for a 
declaration of a reassuring nature on the 
future of Belgium.” In the same vein he 
strongly advised the governor-general 
designate for Belgium to administer the 
country in the interest of the Belgians.” 

As the military situation in the west 
developed into a prolonged stalemate 
and the chance for a favorable military 
decision there faded into the future, 
Rathenau shifted his position. He now 
came out for an Eastern orientation of 
German foreign policy.’> ““‘We must ally 
ourselves with Russia; the Austrian 
friendship is to be written off."’* Such an 
alliance, according to Rathenau, can 
hardly be achieved through negotiations 


2 Politische Briefe, No. 6. Rathenau’s concept of 
Mitteleuropa differed, then, from Friedrich Nau- 
mann’s by his Western orientation. He never 
thought much of Austria-Hungary and considered 
the southeastern orientation of German foreign pol- 
icy into the Balkans and the Near East an aberra- 
tion. In 1916 in a reference to Turkey and Bulgaria 
he speaks contemptuously of them as “the Naumann 
brothers of Mitteleuropa for time and eternity” 
(Briefe, Vol. I, No. 212), On the other hand, as late 
as 1918 he refers to the German-Austrian customs 
union as the one and only great political idea pro- 
duced by the war (Zettliches [Berlin, 1918}, p. 27) in 
language strikingly similar to that used by Nau- 
mann, Jaeckh, and others in their memorandum to 
Ludendorff of Feb. 11, 1918. Naumann does not 
mention Rathenau in Mitteleuropa, nor does Theo- 
dore Heuss, in his Naumann biography (Stuttgart 
and Berlin, 1937), with the exception of one refer- 
ence there to Rathenau in connection with the 
founding of the Democratic party (p. 592). 

1 Briefe, Vol. 1, No. 150. 

22 See Conrad HaussMANN, Schlaglichter (Frank- 
fort on the Main, 1924), p. 20. It is well known that 
Rathenau was later at least partly responsible for 
some of the harsher economic measures of Germany 
in Belgium. There might be a causal relationship be- 
tween this change in his attitude toward Belgium 
and his general shift toward an Eastern orientation 
of German foreign policy, discussed in the next 
paragraph 
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for a separate peace; only giant victories 
will make it possible. “Russia has na- 
tional passions but no national honor. 
She has loved all her past conquerors as 
the Russian peasant woman loves a beat- 
ing. We must march to St. Petersburg 
and Moscow and occupy a larger part of 
Russia for a prolonged period of time. 
The discipline and restraint of the Ger- 
man soldier, the justice and incorrupti- 
bility of the German administration, will 
become legendary in a short while. .. . 
Russia is our future market, we can fi- 
nance her.’’*S Not only from an economic, 
but equally from a military, point of view 
the German-Russian combination seemed 
to Rathenau now the most desirable. 
“The protection of our eastern frontier 
gives us the military supremacy on the 
continent and makes us independent of 
Austria.’ Two years later, in a letter to 
Seeckt,?7 Rathenau again characterizes 
the German penetration and the taming 


*31t is interesting to quote in this connection a 
letter which Seeckt wrote to Landesdirector von 
Winterfeldt on Dec. 21, 1914 (Friedrich von RaBe- 
NAU, Seeckt, aus seinem Leben, II (Leipzig, 1940], 
318-19: “One will be able to negotiate with France 
only as complete victor who does not give her any 
choice, or as vanquished. It is quite striking, isn’t it, 
how everywhere there is continuing a certain sy mpa- 
thy for France in spite of the fact that it was really 
she who furnished the fertile soil for all the hostility 
toward Germany.... The decisive thing [is] the 
question, Who gives us the best springboard against 
England? That, in my judgment must be, for a long 
time to come, the decisive aim of our policy. There is 
no other choice because I think a real end of the 
struggle with England now is out of the question. 
{A decision] will probably be postponed and then be 
reached in a second and third explosion. For that 
fight France would be a welcome ally, and, geograph- 
ically speaking, the choice would be easy. But France 
is a weak ally even if we can have her. Therefore 
Russia. She has what we don’t have. All forces can be 
concentrated on the final struggle with England. On 
ne se marie pas avec un cadavre? Let’s wait and see. 
Certain powers have an inexhaustible vitality. Our 
thirst for revenge in East Prussia might be quenched 
by blood in Poland.” 


4 Politische Briefe, No. 30. 
% Tbid., No. 29 


% [bid. 
" [bid., No. 79 
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of Russia as the ultimate German peace 
aim, a goal justifying some of the great 
sacrifices of the war. The German-Rus- 
sian combination (with Austria a poor 
and subordinate third) would make all 
Balkan countries, including Turkey, de- 
pendent on these great powers, give Ger- 
many and Russia an outlet to the Medi- 
terranean, and lay the foundations of a 
future policy toward Asia. Without the 
Russian alliance, German political activ- 
ity and expansion in the Near East and 
the Balkans would be only a poor and 
most unsatisfactory substitute.” 

It is interesting to note, in the light of 
these political ideas, that Rathenau was 
only mildly critical of the blundering pol- 
icy of the Central Powers toward Po- 
land.** The arrangements of the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk, however, created grave 
doubts in his mind. He considered them 
catastrophic and only hoped that a gen- 
eral peace would wipe out part of the pic- 
ture. His alternative, however, does not 
sound too convincing either: Germany 
should have created five neutral states, 
“chemically pure,” as he put it, without 
an army, without an independent foreign 
policy, under strictest international guar- 
antees. With such an arrangement, a cus- 
toms union as the foundation of a new 
Europe would have been entirely com- 
patible.* 

As a result of ‘“‘peace’’ in the east, 
Rathenau expected all through 1918 that 
the war elsewhere would still go on for a 
long time and that Germany in the for- 
tress of Europe could last indefinitely, “a 

#* See also in this connection Rathenau’s letter to 
Seeckt of Mar. 15, 1918 (ébid., No. gg), in which 
Rathenau is rather cool and skeptical toward the 
ideas of Seeckt (who had in the meantime become 


chief of staff of the Turkish army) to carry out rail 
way projects in Turkey with German capital 

* Briefe, Vol. 1, No. 215 

¢ Politische Briefe, No. g7; Briefe, Vol. 11, No 


$75 
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fact which England finds hard to admit 
to herself.’ No wonder that the military 
collapse took him by surprise and that 
he, isolated as he always was from the 
masses, could not and would not see how 
exhausted and tired both soldiers and 
civilians were. When the catastrophe 
came which he had so often warned 
against and which “‘in principle” he had 
foreseen, his call for a levée en masse™ 
found no response from the military 
leaders and only earned him mistrust and 
hatred from the people at large. Justified 
and correct as was his criticism of Luden- 
dorff?3 and of the way in which the 
“bankruptcy rather than the liquidation 
had been announced,’’*+ he was out of 
tune with the politica) realities of the 
moment and—again—too late. 


Ill 


For almost a year and a half after the 
German collapse, Rathenau remained 


# Zeitliches, p. 82. 


“Fin dunkler Tag,’’ Vossische Zeitung (Ber- 
lin), Oct. 7, 1918; reprinted in Gesammelte Schriften, 
VI (Berlin, 1929], 258-61; see also ‘Festigkeit,’’ 
Berliner Tageblatt, Sept. 20, 1918, and “Die Stunde 
dringt,’’ written Oct. 4, 1918, in Nachgelassene 
Schriften, 1, 63-69. Cf. HAUSSMANN, p. 246; and 
Prinz Max von BapEN, Erinnerungen und Doku- 
mente (Berlin, 1928), pp. 380 and 382. 


33 It is interesting that Rathenau, as late as Au- 
gust 1918, wanted Ludendorff to be chancellor 
(Zeitliches, p. 69). The passage is from an article, 
“Stimmung,”’ which appeared in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung on Aug. 3, 1918: “At times one would wish 
to see transferred to one of the two military leaders 
|Feldherren| the supreme power of government 
|hichste Regierungsgewalt|.”’ The wording is so vague 
that it is hard to tell whether Rathenau wanted the 
man who had the actual political power to have at 
the same time openly the responsibility or whether 
there is an inconsistency involved on his part. Ac- 
cording to his own testimony in ‘‘Schicksalspiel’”’ 
loc. cit.), he was “through” with Ludendorff after 
his interview on July 10, 1917. 

34 The phrase appears numerous times in Rathe- 
nau’s articles and letters in reference to his criticism 
of the armistice offer (see, e.g., Briefe, Vol. II, No 
496). 
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politically in the semi-isolated position in 
which: he had found himself during the 
latter part of the World War. An attempt 
to organize a new great liberal party be- 
tween the Conservatives and the Social 
Democrats failed, as did a planned can- 
didacy for the national assembly, though 
Rathenau did quite actively participate 
in the forming of the Democratic party. 
In spite of continuing to be one of the 
most widely read authors during 1919, in 
spite of the unending stream of articles, 
pamphlets, and books which flowed from 
his never tiring pen, his advice was most- 
ly neglected, his suggestions ignored. La- 
bor suspected him because of his well- 
known attacks on orthodox Marxism, 
more even because he was a big business 
man, while many of his colleagues in in- 
dustry and finance looked at him as a 
dangerous renegade, and not a few of 
them followed this up with a campaign of 
unmitigated hatred. To the racists he was 
simply the Jew, while many Jews never 
quite forgave him his early writings on 
the Jewish problem. The left attacked 
him as one who had helped to lengthen, 
and had at the end wanted to continue, 
the war; while the right, at the same 
time, tried to saddle him with “stab-in- 
the-back”’ guilt. To one group he was a 
pacifist, to another an annexationist. 
Right from the armistice offer and the 
way in which it was launched, Rathenau 
foresaw with clarity the peace conditions 
of the enemy and guessed correctly the 
height of the reparation demands, as he 
had predicted the exact costs of the 
World War for Germany.* He scoffed at 
the idea that the coming settlement with 
the western powers would be something 
preliminary, which, like the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk, could be repealed in the 
near future. In the debate over accept- 
ance or rejection of the Versailles treaty 


4 “Ein dunkler Tag,’’ loc. cit.; HAUSSMANN, p. 21. 
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he came out sharply against acceptance, 
but he did not cal] for passive, let alone 
active, resistance. Like Max Weber, he 
suggested that Count Brockdorff-Rant- 
zau should hand to the Allies the decree 
of the dissolution of the national assem- 
bly, the resignation of the president and 
of the cabinet of the Reich, and ask them 
to take over at once the sovereignty and 
the government of the country.*° Such a 
suggestion does not sound, with the hind- 
sight of 1952, either so fantastic or so 
unreasonable as it did to many of 
Rathenau’s contemporaries. It would, 
however, most probably have led to the 
disruption of Germany, a fate which 
Rathenau feared more than almost any- 
thing else.*’ 

Because of his frequent warnings dur- 
ing the war and his critical attitude to- 
ward German foreign policy before and 
after 1914, Rathenau had a much more 
balanced attitude on the question of the 
German war guilt than either the nation- 
alists or the pacifists; and it is most re- 
grettable that his viewpoint—shared, of 
course, by many thoughtful men in Ger- 
many at that time (namely, accepting 
the partial, but rejecting the sole, guilt 
for the war)—-was not made the basis of a 


% “Tas Ende” in Die Zukunft, May 31, 1919; re 
printed in Nachgelassene Schriften, 1, 102-5. 


37His description of a divided Germany in 
Autonome Wirtschaft (Jena, 1919), p. 4, sounds quite 
prophetic: ‘A comfortable confederation of the 
Rhine, of large size, will be treated rather well, to 
gether with its stepbrothers and -sisters, i.e., Alsace, 
Luxembourg, Belgium, Holland; a separated Bavaria 
is permitted to link up with Austria, and, in the form 
of a republic, Brandenburg, the nest of sin, remains 
outside German relations and the human commu 
nity, a land of Wends, to which it is left to decide 
whether it wants to return to the heathens or govern 
itself after the method of Bela Kun. . . . The center 
of gravity of Germany has moved 300 kilometers to 
the west, back into its medieval position, It is de- 
prussianized and neutralized, its capitals are now 
Cologne and Frankfort. The eccentric episode, in the 
literal sense of the word, of the first three Prussian 
kings is over.”’ 
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vigorous propaganda campaign.” To- 
ward the League of Nations Rathenau 
was, like so many of his fellow-Germans, 
extremely critical and, in the beginning, 
violently hostile.** Even during his min- 
istry, when he ardently tried to improve 
relations with the West, he remained 
cool to the idea of Germany’s joining the 
league and thought the time not yet ripe 
to apply for membership. 

Rathenau began to move to the fore- 
front of the political stage when, after the 
ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the reparation problem became acute 
and when the pendulum domestically 
was swinging trom the moderate left to 
center. By a quirk of fate—or by histori- 
cal logic, if one will —he was called upon 
to make, under completely changed con- 
ditions, his practical contributions to 
German-French and German-Russian re- 


lations 
Considering Rathenau’s preoccupation 


during the war with future economic 
problems, it is not surprising that the 
question of reparation and reconstruc- 
tion was uppermost in his mind even be- 
fore the Armistice was signed. “Of all 
future questions, the problem of war in- 
demnities is by far the most important,”’ 
he wrote in December 1918.“ Like John 
Maynard Keynes on the other side, he 
foresaw clearly many of the economic 
consequences of the peace; and this was 
one main reason why he wanted the 
treaty rejected. Immediately after its 
signature by the German delegation, 
however, he went to Weimar and had a 
long discussion with Erzberger on repara- 

See, among others, “Staat und Vaterland,”’ 
Gesammelte Schriften, V1, 243-58; and Politische 
Briefe, No. 76, p. 180 

9 See, e.g., Autonome Wirtschaft, pp. 2-4 

« Politische Briefe, Nos. 222 and 227; cf. Viscount 
p’ABERNON, The diary of an ambassador (3 vols.; 
New York, 1929), ll, 50 

Briefe, Vol. 11, No. 478 
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tion problems.” Rathenau considered the 
task of the reconstruction of the de- 
stroyed areas the fulcrum from which 
German-French relations could be re- 
formed, the treaty corrected, and the war 
indemnities moderated and mitigated. 
This, in turn, would have favorable re- 
percussions on domestic conditions in 
Germany. By doing a good job in recon- 
struction, Germany would regain her 
moral position. “Every German must 
know that our salvation begins in 
France.’’* The project of reconstruction 
appealed particularly to Rathenau's 
mind, because of his interest in large- 
scale industrial planning and partly, no 
doubt, also because of his strong sense of 
personal guilt. Most of his suggestions, 
however, remained, as usual, on paper, 
mainly because neither France nor Bel- 
gium wanted the work to be carried out 
by German labor and German planning. 

In the question of reparations at large, 
Rathenau fought all through 1919-20 
against the attitude of ‘everything will 
turn out all right,”’ and advised again and 
again that the government should take 
the initiative and make a definite offer of 
annual payments. He warned, however, 
that the payments must come from the 
production surplus of the country and 
that they must not last longer than one 
generation. 

Rathenau came into public promi- 
nence when during the Spa Conference in 
the summer of 1920 his conciliatory atti- 
tude on the question of German coal de- 
liveries prevailed over Hugo Stinnes’ un- 
yielding position.*4 But again he did not 
carry his point that the government 


# Incorporated in the famous letter of July 16, 
1919, to Erzberger (ibid., No. 551). 

43 Ibid. 

44 See, e.g., the account in KESSLER, p. 271; and 
Carl BerGMann, The history of reparations (London, 
1927), Pp. 49. 
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make an offer. For the next several 
months the reparation question dragged 
on through the Brussels and Paris Con- 
ferences and finally led to the London 
Conference and ultimatum. In a public 
speech Rathenau came out almost un- 
equivocally for its rejection.“ Three days 
later,*’ in an article, his strong opposition 
had somewhat weakened; and three 
weeks later he joined, as minister for re- 
construction, the new cabinet of Joseph 
Wirth, which had been formed on the 
basis of the “policy of fulfilment.’’ Why 
did he accept? In addition to his love of 
power and responsibility and his intense 
patriotism, he hoped to be an able 
pleader of Germany’s case and make the 
other side see her economic problems in 
the larger setting of European and world 
economy. He was certainly admirably 
fitted for the task. Besides his ability to 
think in long-term trends, his great 
knowledge of economic conditions at 
home and abroad, his numerous interna- 
tional contacts, and his prestige as a good 
European, he was an excellent speaker 

not only in German—and a skilled and 
experienced negotiator. Rathenau’s im- 
mediate goals were threefold. First, he 

45 [t is impossible in the limits of this paper to do 
justice to Rathenau’s ideas and activities on the 
reparation question. They deserve special treatment. 
See Nachgelassene Schrifien, 1, 192-215, and esp. 
233-55; cf. also Gesammelte Reden (Berlin, 1924). Of 
the letters, many, of course, deal with reparation 
problems also. Especially important are the two let- 
ters to Edler von Braun, chairman of the Reich 
economic council, of May 5 and May 21; 1921 
(Briefe, Vol. Il, Nos. 707 and 710), which contain 
Rathenau’s suggestions on the eve of the acceptance 
of the London ultimatum. See also Hugo Ferdinand 
Simon, Reparation und Wiederaufbau (Berlin, 1925), 
Gustav Adolf Neumann, Rathenaus Reparations- 
politik (Leipzig, 1930), and Hans RONpE, Von 
Versailles bis Lausanne (Stuttgart, 1950). 

# “Rede im Bund der technischen Angestellten 
und Beamten,” Berlin, May 7, 1921; reprinted in 
Gesammelte Reden, p. 219. 

47“Ja oder nein,”’ Berliner Tageblatt, May 10, 
1921. Reprinted in Nachgelassene Schriften, 1, 244 
49 
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wanted, by direct negotiations, particu- 
larly with France, to improve the politi- 
cal atmosphere. Emphasis on deliveries 
in kind should not only help to protect 
the German currency but also demon- 
strate the impossibility of fulfilling the 
Allied demands. The result of the negoti- 
ation with Louis Loucheur was the Wies- 
baden Agreement, ‘‘a swindle based upon 
a fallacy,” in the words of Lord D’Aber- 
non, who, however, quite shrewdly added 
that “it may pacify Europe and we had 
better use our blind eye.’ The agree- 
ment, as will be recalled, gave France a 
somewhat preferred position in repara- 
tion payments and extended German 
credit to France. Jt was violently at- 
tacked by Rathenau’s political enemies, 
especially in the camp of heavy indus- 
try,#* though after Rathenau’s death 
even Stinnes availed himself of the provi- 
sions. Its economic importance was vast- 
ly overestimated, though hardly by 
Rathenau himself; its real significance 
was political.s° Rathenau’s second aim, 
to get a foreign loan, was unsuccessful; 
the City turned him down. He fared 
better, however, in his third aim, the at- 
tempt to lighten the burden of the Lon- 
don schedule and gain a breathing spell 
for Germany. In his discussions with 
David Lloyd George in London late in 
1921 he “made out Germany’s case quite 
well.’’* While the figures agreed upon 

4 D’ABERNON, I, 223-24. 

4 Besides numerous newspaper comments (for a 
bibliography of these see Ernst Gorriies, Walther 
Rathenau bibliography |Berlin, 1929], indispensable 
but not completely free of errors), see the book 
by the member of the reichstag, Jacob ReicHERT, 
Rathenau’s Reparationspolitik (Berlin, 1922). 
Reichert, a spokesman for heavy industry, closes his 
279-page-long tirade, characteristically enough, with 
the outcry: FUEHRER HER! 

5°See the lucid discussion of the Wiesbaden 
Agreement in John Maynard Keynes, A revision of 
the treaty (New York, 1922), p. 92. 

s'See David Lioyp Grorce, The truth about 
reparations and war debts (London, 1932), p. 65 
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informally in London were somewhat in- 
creased at the Cannes Conference, where 
Rathenau headed the German delega- 
tion, they still constituted a substantial, 
if only temporary, relief for Germany. As 
will be remembered, the Cannes Confer- 
ence broke up as a result of the overthrow 
of the Briand government by Raymond 
Poincaré, who formed the new French 
cabinet. Rathenau had long been @n- 
vinced that nothing permanent could be 
achieved in the reparation question until 
Poincaré had come to power and failed. 
lie also foresaw that France would 
sooner or later occupy the Ruhr.” He 
held that a definite solution of the repara- 
tion problem would be more favorable 
for Germany in 1923 than in 1922 and 
that she should, for the time being, wait 
rather than press for a definite settle- 
ment) Re-entering the cabinet as for- 
cign minister a few weeks after the break- 
up of the Cannes Conference, he was 
soon faced with decisions of major impor- 
tance in another direction, namely, in the 
area of German Russian relations. 

Ihe Rapallo treaty was by far the 
most important event during Rathenau’s 
foreign ministry. Because of the contro- 
versy over his role in the negotiations of 
this treaty, it may be worth our while to 
examine his thoughts and actions on 
Kusso-German relations after the end of 
the war.*4 As early as December 1918, he 
called the attention of the Western pow- 
ers to the merits of Germany as a bul- 
wark against bolshevism. In an open 
letter addressed ‘‘to all not blinded by 
hate,’ he warns of a peace of revenge: 
“If vindictiveness prevails, then one of 
the formerly strongest props in the Eu- 
ropean structure will be destroyed, then 
the boundary of Asia will move to the 
Rhine; ... then a horde of desperados 

@ D’ABERNON, I, 247-49 and 235 


‘t See, e.g, Pelitische Briefe, No. 222 
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will be encamped before the doors of 
Western civilization; a non-European 
spirit of economy will threaten the secure 
nations, not with arms, but with infec- 
tion.”’*> And, after repeating this argu- 
ment several times in speech and print, 
Rathenau made the same point in more 
diplomatic language at the end of his 
great address before the Supreme Coun- 
cil at the Cannes Conference in January 
1922.% On the other hand, all through 
those years Rathenau wanted a German- 
Russian rapprochement. During the fate- 
ful weeks of October 1918, he asked re- 
peatedly for a revision of the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty, as much for political as 
for military reasons.’ In his essay ‘‘La- 
bor,”’ finished late in March 1919, he sug- 
gests that Germany, while not accepting 
the system of bolshevism—-a system suit- 
able only for an agrarian country with 
wide spaces —should lean on Russia. “In 
community with Russia and other free 
countries we shall be the bearers of the 
spirit of a new age.’’** On the more prac- 

‘¢Qccasional theoretical utterances notwith- 
standing, Rathenau genuinely dreaded the idea that 
bolshevism might spread into Germany, though he 
was always convinced that it could not stay in power 
there for more than a few months, He was intrigued, 
however, by the idea of soviets, which he considered 
the new organs of a superdemocratic form of govern- 
ment, admirab'y fitted to renew society from its 
roots. Like Rosa Luxemburg, he perceived very early 
that the Russian soviets were “withering away”’ be- 
fore the power of the commissars in factory and vil 
lage. Sooner than many other observers he gauged 
correctly the course of the Russian revolution in its 
early phases, but he predicted, at the same time, 
that Russia was slated to become “the destiny of 
Europe.’ 

8 Reprinted in Gesammelte Schriften, V1, 273-81. 

s¢*‘In the moment when Germany was almost at 
the end of her power, after war, collapse, and revolu- 
tion, she nevertheless withstood political and social 
disorganization. Had that disorganization triumphed 
in Germany, it would have been a decisive danger 
for the whole world’”’ (Gesammelte Reden, p. 361). 

57 See, e.g., Neue Briefe (Dresden, 1927), No. 50 


s§ Arbeit’? in Gesammelte Schriften, V, 309 
Rathenau’s suggestion in Autonome Wirtschaft, p. 4, 
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tical side, Rathenau kept in constant 
touch with Russians and received from 
them regularly some of their confidential 
material. Late in April 1919, he sent “a 
reliable young man to Russia to gather 
information about Lenin’s system,” a 
trip obviously paid for by the Allgemeine 
Elektrizitatsgesellschaft.* When early 
in 1920 a study commission for Russia 
was organized by a small group of indus- 
trialists, Rathenau was one of the driving 
powers behind that move.®* At about the 
same time—late in 1919 or early in 1920 

he had long discussions with Karl 
Radek in the latter’s prison cell in Berlin, 
where, as one writer put it,” the story of 
the Rapallo treaty began. 

The year 1920 constituted, as will be 
recalled, a turning point in the relations 
between Russia and the western Euro- 
pean powers. On the one hand, the red 
tide turned before the gates of Warsaw in 
the summer of that year. On the other 
hand, intervention and civil war were 
liquidated also, and the Soviet regime 
began the preparation for the New Eco- 
nomic Policy. This led to the trade nego- 
tiations with the West and the conclusion 
of trade agreements with Great Britain 
and Germany in the first half of 1921. 
France, however, who wanted to make 
the resumption of commercial relations 
with Russia dependent on a debt settle- 


that Germany should found, with the other nations 
which do not belong to the League of Nations, a 
genuine peace league, undoubtedly refers to Russia 
also. 


89 Politische Briefe, No. 43. 


6° See Briefe, Vol. I1, Nos. 609, 621, and 622. 
Rathenau clashed in 1920 with Stresemann in the 
Mittwoch-Gesellschaft, where he (Rathenau) 
strongly pleaded for an Eastern orientation of Ger- 
many (see Walter GOrtirz, Gustav Stresemann 
{Heidelberg, 1947], p. 130). 

* Louis Fiscuer, The Soviets in world affairs (2 
vols.; London, 1930), I, 331; see also John W. 
WHEELER-BENNETT, The forgotten peace (New York, 
1939), p. 302 
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ment, suggested the creation of an inter- 
national consortium for the reconstruc- 
tion and industrialization of Russia. This 
plan,” at first ignored by Britain, was 
later taken up again; and, when Rathe- 
nau visited London in November 1921, 
he discussed the question of Germany’s 
participation. The idea of an interna- 
tional syndicate appealed to him because 
it corresponded with some of his own pet 
schemes.*? In Cannes, in the speech al- 
ready mentioned, Rathenau again as- 
serted that a private international syndi- 
cate seemed to him the right way to ap- 
proach the problem of the reconstruc- 
tion of Russia. He asserted that Ger- 
many, because of her geographical posi- 
tion, her special knowledge of her eastern 
neighbor, and her attitude toward the po- 
litical and economic development of east- 
ern Europe, was especially fitted and en- 
titled to participate in the scheme. The 
idea of an international syndicate was 
quite unacceptable to Russia, however, 
and was also opposed by influential Ger- 
man industrialists and their parliamen- 
tary spokesman, Stresemann. In view of 
the latter's attack on the scheme in the 
reichstag debate, Rathenau in his reply 
shifted his position: ‘“The method of the 
syndicate is not decisive; syndicates can 
be useful; we should not exclude our- 
selves from them. The essential of our 
work of reconstruction, however, will 
have to be discussed between Russia and 
ourselves. Negotiations have been taking 
place and are still going on.’ When a 
few days later the Russian delegation 
passed through Berlin on its way to the 

*¢See the British White Paper, Russia, No. 2 


(1921), Cmd. 1456 (London, 1921); also Fiscuer, I, 
281 and chap. ix 


63See “An Deutschlands Jugend,’’ Gesammelte 
Schriften, V1, 174-76. 

64 FiscHeRr, I, 328. Stinnes had originally favored 
the plan but changed his attitude. 

*s Gesammelte Reden, (>. 375. 
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Genoa Conference, a friendship treaty 
between the two countries was ready for 
signature. But Rathenau did not want to 
sign it on the eve of Genoa. How and why 
that treaty was eventually concluded at 
Rapallo during the conference has often 
been told and need not be repeated here." 
The idea that Rathenau was the instiga- 
tor and the driving power behind the 
treaty has long since been discarded, but 
equally untenable is the version that the 
signature “was snatched from the hands 
of the reluctant and obstinately resisting 
foreign minister.’"°’ Rathenau, it is true, 
would have preferred to sign the treaty 
at another time if he had thought he had 
the choice. But, in view of his record, the 
German-Russian rapprochement was, to 
say the least, certainly not out of his line. 
The importance of the Rapallo treaty 
can hardly be overestimated. For Ger- 
many it removed the danger of complete 
international isolation and gave her, at 
least in the longer run, greater freedom 
of action. 

In the light of the subsequent history 
of German-Russian relations and of the 
availability of new source material like 
the Seeckt papers,“* much emphasis has 
been given recently to the military as- 
pects of the Rapallo treaty and to the 
secret (but really not so secret) negotia- 
tions which, running parallel to the of- 
ficial ones, led to the setting-up of a Ger- 
man armament industry in Russia. The 
question whether Rathenau knew of 
these negotiations cannot be answered 
with absolute certainty at the moment; 

** See esp. Fischer, chap. ix; D’'ABERNON, Vol. I, 
esp. chaps. xiv-xvi,; and KESSLER, p. 304. 

*? Cecil F. Metvitie, The Russian face of Ger 
many (London, 1932), p. 55 


**On Seeckt, beside the biography by Rabenau, 
see the recent article, by George W. F. HALLGARTEN, 
“General Hans von Seeckt and Russia, 1920-1922,” 
Journal of modern history, XXI (1949), 28-34; and 
MELVILLI 
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but from internal evidence it seems very 
probable that he did. I also doubt that he 
disapproved of them if he was informed. 
With all his criticism of Prussian feudal- 
ism, Rathenau had a weak spot for the 
military and at least a blurred vision as 
to the dangers of the resurrection of army 
powers.°® 

It has often been said that Germany, 
in concluding the Rapallo agreement, 
broke faith with the Western powers. In 
view of the international political situa- 
tion at that time, however, that criticism 
seems hardly justified. As one writer so 
neatly puts it: “It is almost a formula 
which holds for all time that when Ger- 
many’s western horizon is dark, she turns 
to the East for light.’’”° And as jong as 
there is power politics--so called—in Eu- 


rope, as long as the national sovereign 
state is the main form of political organi- 
zation there, Germany, with her past his- 
tory and her present situation, will ex- 


** See Rathenau’s inadequate discussion of the 
problem of army power in “Reden wir Deutsch!’’ 
written early in June 1920 (reprinted in Nachgelas- 
sene Schriften, 1, pp. 123-24). Cf. the passage in his 
speech in Frankfort on the Main on Oct. 28, 10921 
Gesammelte Reden, ». 287), in which he explains his 
resignation from the government after the decision 
of the League of Nations concerning Upper Silesia: 
“Among those three men [referring to the three 
members in the cabinet who belonged to the Demo- 
cratic party] was a man whom the army had gotten 
used to. I would have considered it a great misfor- 
tune if Gessler had resigned and perhaps the other 
meritorious men of the army had followed him. It 
would have been difficult if we had been forced to 
look around, in these critical times, for a new man to 
take over the war department [Reichswehrministe- 
rium). With all due appreciation for the Social Dem- 
ocrats, I could not sav that I would wish them to 
take over that office.’’ See also Rathenau’s letter to 
Scheuch (Neue Briefe, No. 50), in which Rathenau 
expresses his concern that the parliamentary govern- 
ment might penetrate into the supreme command. 
Interesting also is a passage in RABENAU, p. 310, in 
which the author reports that Rathenau, together 
with Seeckt, called on Wirth in the last days of 1921 
and Rathenau himself took the position that the 
army should strengthen itself domestically and wait 
for the right moment to strike 

7 FriscHer, I, 330. 
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ploit her central position by ‘‘playing the 
ends against the middle’’-~she, ironi- 
cally, being the middle after all—and 
thus eventually again become battle- 
ground rather than bridge between East 
and West. 

After his return from Genoa, Rathenau 
defended the Rapallo treaty in an impor- 
tant address.”* While he realized that he 
was, for the moment at least, somewhat 
compromised in his dealings with Britain 
and France, he did, of course, everything 
in his power to turther the negotiations 
on reparation problems which the Ger- 
man finance minister Andreas Hermes 
carried on in Paris.” Violently attacked 
from many sides and considered, particu- 
larly by the extreme right, as the devilish 
Jew who was selling out Germany to 
Entente capitalism and Russian bol- 
shevism at the same time, he was assassi- 
nated on June 24, 1922, by youthful fa- 
natics, representatives of that blond, 
blue-eyed species which he had admired 
so much. His death removed one of the 
most brilliant and most controversial fig- 
ures from the economic, cultural, and 
political scene of early twentieth-century 
Germany. 

IV 

In conclusion, the following observa- 
tions may be made. To begin with, there 
is a definite pattern in Rathenau’s 
thoughts and actions in German foreign 
policy. In contradistinction to Max 
Weber,”? who saw in Russia the main 
danger for Germany and wanted, above 
all, a German-British understanding and 
eventual alliance, Rathenau was, some- 

™ In Stuttgart, June 9, 1922 (Gesammelte Reden, 
p. 404). 

7 BERGMANN, p. 139, also chap. xviii. 

73 See Marianne WeBer, Max Weber (Tiibingen, 
1926), p. 590; cf. also Max WeBer, Gesammelte 
politische Schriften (Munich, 1921); and Jacob P. 
Mayer, Max Weber and German politics (London, 
1944). 
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what in the Bismarckian tradition, a con- 
tinentalist who wanted to safeguard Ger- 
many’s leading industrial role in Europe 
and compensate for her precarious geo- 
graphical position by either a French ora 
Russian alignment, or both. Even in the 
very changed situation after the war, the 
Wiesbaden agreement and the Rapallo 
treaty can be considered parts of this 
general pattern. Second, it is untenable 
to depict Rathenau exclusively, as has so 
often been done, as a representative of a 
policy of restraint, moderation, peace, 
and understanding.’* These policies con- 
stitute only part of his record; there is 
the other side: the desire to tame Russia; 
to have Germany take part in new coloni- 
zation or economic penetration; to use 
German industrial strength to increase, 
not merely to safeguard, her political 
power and leadership—and all this in 
spite of Rathenau’s own conception of 
what he called the German national char- 
acter.’’ Third, the contradictions of his 
personality, the complexities of his social 
position as a Jew and an ardent German 
patriot, his love for Prussia—the Prussia 
of Humboldt and Stein as much as that of 
Frederick the Great and Bismarck” —re- 
flect themselves quite naturally in the 
theory and practice of his foreign pol- 
icy.7? It seems to me wrong, therefore, to 

7A recent example is Margarete von EYNERN, 
“Der Aussenpolitiker Rathenau,”’ Berliner Hefte 
(1947), No. 9. 


78 References to the German national character, 
to Prussia, to Germany’s mission—Rathenau’s ideas 
on Germany’s mission change over the vears—are 
very numerous in Rathenau’s writings. See espe- 
cially the last of his major writings, The new society 
(New York, 1921), pp. 82-96. 

% See the lucid discussion of ““The Polaritaét des 
Preussischen”’ by P. T. in Berliner Hefte (1947), No. 
9. 


t 

7? A full analysis of Rathenau’s controversial rec 
ord in politics (and not merely in politics), impossible 
here, would have to be carried out on several levels 
Besides going into the psychological complexities of 
Rathenau’s personality, it would have to consider in 
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consider a step like the endorsement of 
the deportation of the Belgian workers to 
Germany in the first World War,” or 
Rathenau’s recommendations on foreign 
policy to Seeckt and Ludendorff, or some 
of his articles like “‘Safeguards’’”? or 
“German dangers and new goals,” as 
sudden aberrations, or to explain them 
by Rathenau’s sickness when he wrote 
them," or as a concession made to the 
emperor or to Ludendorff, or simply as 
opportunism."' If Rathenau has a much 


great detail his social and economic position; would 
have to deal with the sociology of the intellectual; 
and, finally, would have to interpret more fully 
Rathenau in his total historical setting. For a fine 
brief analvsis of Rathenau see Friedrich Lenz, 
‘Walther Rathenau—Soziologe und Staatsmann’”’ 
manuscript, put at my disposal by the courtesy of 
F. T. Epstein, curator at the Hoover Librarv, Stan- 
ford); Arnold Brecut, “Walther Rathe- 
nau and the German people,’ Journal of politics, X 
(1948), 20-48 


see also 


* The ill-famed letter is quoted in full in English 
translation in W. M. Knicnt-Patrerson, Germany 
from defeat to conquest, 1913-1033 (London, 1945), 
p. 79 

~ The article “Safeguards’’ (Sicherungen) is a 
source of embarrassment for anybody who wants to 
see in Rathenau exclusively the “liberal” European. 
The article, written at times in a very vague stvle, 
not quite explainable by the needs of censorship, is a 
curious mixture of false prophecies and correct pre 
dictions, of imperialistic sentiment and the longing 
for a peace of understanding. Kessler (p. 233) inter- 
prets the article, which is quite critical of Germany's 
policy in the east but agrees “in theory”’ to annexa 
tions in the west, as a plea to Ludendorff to prepare 
carefully the decisive interview that Rathenau had 
with Ludendorff on July 10, 1917. The only thing 
wrong with this interpretation is the fact that the 
article appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung on July s, 
1918, almost a \ear after the interview had taken 
place 


** Kessler thus explains (p. 143) the weakness of 
Rathenau’s argument in “England and we,” in de- 
manding a neutrality treaty from England. But the 
same demand is repeated in “The finger on the 
wound” (Aug. 1912), reprinted in Nachgelassene 
Schriften, pp. 52-56, when Rathenau- enjoyed ob- 
viously good health 


Rathenau,”’ 
Bernhard was 


“Henry Bernaarp, “Walther 
Stutigarter Zeitung, June 25, 1946 
Stresemann’s secretary 
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better record than, for example, Strese- 
mann, during the World War in the ques- 
tion of annexations, it is due as much to 
his political acumen and sound judgment 
of what was possible and to his clear dis- 
tinction between military and political 
achievements as to his qualms of con- 
science? concerning the justice of Ger- 
many’s cause and his desire to have the 
war end as soon as possible. Fourth, 
Rathenau’s Janus face, his double vision, 
resulted in many a blind and weak spot 
and many lame denials and wrong proph- 
ecies side by side with brilliant insights 
and correct predictions.** Fifth, to ex- 
plain Rathenau in politics, as has been 
done several times,"* by saying that he 
approached it always as an industrialist 
is, I think, both unprecise and oversim- 
plifying: unprecise because, to mention 
only one thing, there were significant dif- 
ferences between ‘the representatives of 


* See especially Briefe, Vol. I, Nos. 157 and 285; 
“An Deutschlands Jugend,’’ Gesammelte Schriften, 
VI, 93-218. Cf. Briefe, Vol. 1, No. 175, to the Dutch 
writer Frederik van Eeden, in which Rathenau char- 
acterizes all politics as a necessary evil and insists on 
a sharp distinction between pragmatic and spiritual 
questions 


83 As additional illustrations for the former, I 
mention Rathenau’s denials of any responsibility for 
the German war measures in Belgium (Politische 
Briefe, Nos. 136 and 137); his flat declaration to Paul 
Bjoerre, ‘Never did I want an alliance with Russia” 
(Briefe, Vol. II, No. 480); and the expectation in 
1918 that the war would go on for several years (in 
“Sicherungen,” Zettliches, pp. 71-73); and others 
As to the latter, Rathenau foresaw as early as 1920 
that moderate socialism would come first in Eng- 
land: “England will be the first country that will 
replace, without much talk and theory, and without 
major commotion, the democratic-plutocratic form 
by a more up-to-date structure” (“Reden wir 
deutsch !’’ Nachgelassene Schriften, 1, 128). He fore- 
saw decades in advance the future development of 
the United States. A special treatment of Rathenau 
the prophet—right and wrong—would yield inter- 
esting results. 


844. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, The war and 
German society (New Haven, 1937), pp. 222-37; 
“Rathenau, when it came to politics, was an indus- 
trialist first and last’’ (p. 224). 
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light and heavy industry in their eco- 
nomic and political interests and out- 
look ; oversimplifying because, while it is, 
of course, true that Rathenau’s economic 
ideas and his position as a great financier 
and industrialist colored his views and 
his actions in foreign affairs, neither in- 
dustry nor economics as a whole were for 
him ends in themselves. As his position 
has been correctly interpreted by one 
writer: “Since all economic life was de- 
pendent on the existence of the state, po- 
litical necessity came before business, 
and leadership in business means respon- 
sibility rather than privileges.’”’*s In other 
words—and this distinguishes Rathenau 
from men like Stinnes or Alfred Hugen- 
berg—industry had to serve political 


ends rather than the other way around. 

Sixth, if Rathenau’s definition of what 
politics consists of is accepted, namely, to 
foresee things to come and to master 
them,** he must be classified, with all his 
shortcomings, as a statesman. An evalua- 


tion of his achievements in the service of 
the Weimar Republic must, of course, 
take into consideration the structural 
framework and the specific historical mo- 


ment in which this service took place. . 
Compared with Stresemann’s achieve-: 


ment and influence, that of Rathenau ap- 
pears short and scant. But Rathenau’s 
work was terminated abruptly by his as- 
sassination; and during his short tenure 
in the foreign office, not Briand but Poin- 
caré was his opponent, bent on trying to 
get by sanctions what he could not 
achieve otherwise. Rathenau was fully 
aware of his role as the first to help fill the 
gap which would only gradually close.*’ 
His attempt to come nearer a solution of 
the reparation question by approaching 

*s Fritz Repticu, ‘German economic planning 
for war and peace,”’ Review of politics, V1 (1944), 320 

% Zeilliches, p. 73. 

4) Briefe, 11, Nos. 717 and 726 
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France, while lacking any noticeable suc- 
cess, was certainly a step in the right di- 
rection. His insistence that Germany 
needed a foreign loan, that America must 
participate in the solution of the repara- 
tion problem, and that a business ap- 
proach was needed in the matter, all be- 
come later, during Stresemann’s tenure 
of office, definite features in the Dawes 
plan. The Rapallo treaty improved, at 
least potentially, Germany’s interna- 
tional position, and Stresemann took 
pains not to cut the wire to Russia either. 
In the last analysis the evaluation of 
Rathenau’s service hinges, apart from 
the Rapallo treaty, on the evaluation of 
the policy of fulfilment. In my judgment, 
it was a wrong policy, which did not, and 
could not, wrest any noteworthy conces- 
sion for Germany from the Western pow- 
ers, either in the question of reparations 
or in the decision about Upper Silesia. 
The pressure of the Entente increased 
rather during that period, the German 
economy disintegrated more and more, 
and, eventually, the Ruhr occupation 
could not be avoided either. It would 
have been better, therefore, for Germany 
to have tried with all political and propa- 
gandistic means for a direct understand- 
ing with France on a broad and “‘per- 
manent” basis but to have rejected the 
exorbitant reparation demands of the 
Entente. Such a policy would have been, 
admittedly, full of risks, but certainly 
worth trying. The only argument in favor 
of the policy of fulfilment, but one which 
can be neither proved nor disproved, is 
that the occupation of the Ruhr in 1921 

22 would have been even more disruptive 
in its effect on the German economy than 
it actually was in 1923, and at the earlier 
date might have resulted in the separa- 
tion of the Rhineland from Germany. 
Domestically and in part internationally, 
too, the Wirth government— and Rathe- 
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nau in it as a representative of industry 
outside the pale of his fellow-industrial- 
carried out a policy which, in the 
last analysis, favored the rightist opposi- 
tion. That opposition enjoyed, as one his- 
torian of the Weimar period so scathingly 
remarked," the tactical advantage which 
enabled them to blame the government 
for all failures and be at the same time 
the main beneficiaries of the govern- 
ment’s policy. As for Rathenau person- 
ally as a member of that cabinet, this sit- 
uation has almost the character of a sym- 
bol; for it was his fate in politics, for 
which he finally paid, knowingly, with 
his life, that he was most violently at- 
tacked by those whom he served, some- 
times inadvertently, the best. But that 
does not exhaust the tragedy of Walther 
Rathenau. His complex personality, as he 


ists 


** ROSENBERG, p. 158 
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was only too clearly aware himself, was 
to an unusually high degree the perpetual 
battleground of the forces of Geist und 
Macht, the contemplative and the active 
life. And it was no easy task to be, in the 
sense of the Platonic parable, the driver 
of the two horses which pulled eternally 
in opposite directions.** What consti- 
tutes, however, Rathenau’s historical im- 
portance is that the antinomies and con- 
tradictions of his thoughts and actions 
largely represent and symbolize the very 
forces which have struggled against each 
other so violently in modern German his- 
tory and have rent her apart in recent 
times. 
CorRNELL COLLEGE 

*s Rathenau himself referred to the parable in 
Phaedrus when he answered his friends on the occa 
sion of a celebration of his fiftieth birthday (see 


Gesammelite Reden, “Abendliche Begegnung mit 
Freunden” 





NOTE 


PALMERSTON AND THE LEVANT CRISIS, 1832* 


M. VERETE 


I 
HE attitude of the British government to- 
pe the crisis which developed in the Le- 
vant during 1832 has long been a familiar sub- 
ject of discussion among historians. The main 
facts are more or less known. In November 1831, 
Muhammad Ali’s troops invaded Palestine in 
defiance of the sultan’s opposition and, after 
taking Acre in the following May, advanced 
rapidly into Anatolia, beating, dispersing, and 
totally defeating the opposing Turkish armies, 
with the apparent intention of occupying Con- 
stantinople. In his plight, Sultan Mahmood ap- 
pealed to England for naval assistance. Lord 
Palmerston declined! on behalf of the govern- 
ment; but the cabinet was slow in arriving at a 
decision as to what positive policy they should 
pursue toward these fateful events which 
seemed to threaten the very existence of the Ot- 
toman Empire. In the light of subsequent devel- 
opments this attitude of the cabinet has always 
appeared incomprehensible, especially as only 
scanty official materials are available to afford 
the clue. Historians, however, have claimed that 
this was due to the fact that the foreign secre- 
tary “showed himself undecided in his views,”’ 
generally implying thereby that he doubted 
whether to succor the crumbling Turkish em- 
pire or to acknowledge the right of the Egyptian 
pasha to the conquered territories and to inde- 
pendence.” One of them, in what appears a gal- 
lant attempt to find an excuse for the minister’s 
alleged state of mind, throws the blame onto the 
British consuls and agents in the Levant, by 
whose reports, he writes, ‘Palmerston . . . was 
misled for a time...as to the strength of 

Mehemet Ali’s forces.” 
Careful perusal of the relevant foreign office 


* This article was written in London in 1949. The 
author was Research Fellow of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. 

1 Public Record Office [P.R.O.] MSS, Foreign Of- 
fice [F.O.], Turkey [78]/212: Palmerston to Mande- 
ville, No. 8 of Dec. 5, 1832. 


volumes does not bear out these claims, and sup- 
plementary material from private papers refutes 
them completely. The whole—old and new ma- 
terial—enables us to follow the shaping of Pal- 
merston’s views on this new Eastern question. 


Il 


It would be convenient to examine, first, the 
statement which F. S. Rodkey makes, without 
any supporting evidence, about the misleading 
consular reports.* This is a point of no small 
consequence; for in trying to understand a cer 
tain phase of foreign policy it is of primary im 
portance to establish the substance of informa 
tion upon which the foreign secretary draws and 
which must necessarily serve as the basis of his 
opinions and actions. What, then, did the con 
suls report on the strength of the Egyptian 
forces? 

Shortly after the expedition had set out, 
Consul General John Barker wrote from Alex- 
andria that it consisted of 17,000 infantry, 3,000 
cavalry, and about 1,000 artillery.4 This des- 
patch was received at the foreign office by the 
end of January 1832 and, on the whole, con- 


2C. W. Crawtey, The question of Greek inde- 
pendence (Cambridge, 1930), p. 212; F. S. Ropkey, 
“Lord Palmerston and the rejuvenation of Turkey, 
1830-41. I. 1830-39,”’ Journal of modern history, I 
(1929), 571-72; and “The attempts of Briggs & 
Company to guide British policy in the Levant in the 
interest of Mehemet Ali Pasha, 1821-41,” ibid., V 
(1933), 338; J. E. Swatn, The struggle for the control 
of the Mediterranean prior to 1848: a study in Anglo- 
French relations (Philadelphia, 1933), p. 86; H. C. F 
Bewt, Lord Palmerston (2 vols.; London and New 
York, 1936), I, 179-80; H. V. Tempertey, England 
and the Near East (London and New York, 1936), p 
63; and V. J. Puryear, France and the Levant (from 
the Bourbon restoration to the Peace of Kutiah) (Los 
Angeles, 1941), pp. 174-75. 

§F.S. Ropkey, “The Views of Palmerston and 
Metternich on the Eastern question in 1834,’’ Eng- 
lish historical review, XLV (1930), 627. 

4 F.O. 78/202: to Bidwell, No. 43 of Oct. 27, 1831 
—enclosure. 
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firmed the figures quoted in a despatch which had 
been received early in the month from the British 
chargé d'affaires at Constantinople.* Consul 
General J. W. P. Farren, who was there at the 
time, met Ibrahim Pasha and some of his senior 
officers. Farren saw for himself and commented 
favorably on the organization, equipment, and 
discipline of the invading troops. His despatch 
was received on March &, and over a month 
later Palmerston was in possession of fuller in- 
formation from the same source; to “a very 
clear and able” despatch Farren had appended a 
detailed list of the Egyptian forces and their dis 
position. According to the figures given there, 
the total number of Egyptian regular troops 
amounted to over 87,000, of whom over 14,000 
were cavalry and artillery; of this total, some 
21,000 regular troops—including cavalry, artil 
lery, and sappers—and about 2,000 Bedouin 
cavalry were taking part in the expedition 7 
Barker, who was writing a fortnight later and 
whose despatch arrived also on April 19, re- 
ported that reinforcements in “infantry and an 
immense material of war’’ had been embarked 
and that an additional regiment “‘is destined to 
reinforce the Syrian Army.” Then he added: “‘I 
think the Sultan ought to reckon upon Mehe- 
met Ali being able to bring into the field in Syria 
from 40 to 45,000 disciplined men including cav- 
alry and artillery, besides a few thousand 
Bedouin Arabs.’’* For the sake of truth, it 
should be mentioned that several months later 
the same consul reported that Muhammad Ali 
would be able “to bring into field 20 to 25,000 
regulars of all arms, 4-5,000 irregulars and a 
corps of as many Bedouins,’’* though by this he 


* FO. 78/200: Mandeville to Palmerston, No. 28 
of Nov. 26, 1831 (reed. Jan. 2, 1832). The chargé 
drew his information from an early November des 
patch of J. W. P. Farren, the consul general in 
Syria 

* FO. 78/206: to Palmerston, No 7 of Nov 29, 
1831 
to Palmerston, Jan. 26, 1832—en 
closure 2; and 78/209: S. Canning to Palmerston, 
No. 13 of Mar. 12 (both reed Apr 19 

* F.O. 78 213: to Bidwell, No. 8 of Feb 7 
Farren’s despatch to Palmerston of Mar. 10 


’ F.O. 78/215 
7 


en lo 
sure 
confirmed the arrival of reinforcements from Egypt: 
4,000 troops and large supplies of provisions and am 
munition; he added that 8,000 troops more were ex- 
highly the Egyptian forces 


pected and praised 


78/215 
* F.O. 78/214: to Palmerston, No. 61 of June 21 
(reed. Aug. 23 
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might have meant an additional force to that al- 
ready employed. Be that as it may, by the be- 
ginning of November, when the news of the 
“termination of the campaign in Syria by the 
flight of the Ottoman army”’ was received in 
London, the foreign secretary had been in pos- 
session of more or less definite figures in respect 
of the Egyptian forces: by now, Barker, Farren, 
and an Austrian naval commander who had re- 
turned from Syria seemed to agree that Ibrahim 
Pasha had at his disposal at least 25,000 well- 
disciplined troops, including heavy artillery and 
cavalry, and some 15,000 irregulars, including 
Bedouin cavalry—in short, a victorious, well- 
equipped, and amply provisioned army of at 
least 40,000 men, besides thousands of reserves 
in Egypt and Crete.'® 

So much for the bare figures in respect of the 
Egyptian army. Indeed, it is difficult to dis- 
cover in what way they were misieading or 
meant to mislead. It is true that none of the 
British representatives in the Levant was favor- 
ably disposed toward Muhammad Ali’s ambi- 
tions; that Consul General Barker in particular 
appeared delighted when in a position to point 
out defects and setbacks in the military opera- 
tions or to mention the poor state of the pasha’s 
finances and adverse public opinion. It re- 
mains, however, yet to be proved that they at- 
tempted to give the color of their personal views 
to facts. From a reading of the despatches it 
seems clear that the consuls were eager, as they 
should have been, to obtain figures; that they 
were almost invariably correct in the informa- 
tion they reported; and that, as we now know 
from other sources, they related faithfully the 
march of events. It was then the foreign secre- 
tary’s duty to take into account all the facts and 
figures reported to him; consider and evaluate 
them; form his views; and make up his mind as 
to the necessary action. What, then, were his 
views? Was he, as Dr. Crawley has put it," “un- 
certain which horse to back’’? 


IIT 


Had we to depend exclusively on public des- 
patches, we would not have been in a position to 
tell whether Palmerston held any views at all on 


‘0 F.O. 78/215: Farren to Palmerston, Apr. 20 
(recd. Aug. 12); F.O. 78/214: Barker to Palmerston, 
No. 69 of June 28 (recd. Aug. 29), and No. 80 of 
July 21 and No. 90 of Aug. 12 (both recd. Nov. 2). 


1 “ Anglo-Russian relations, 1815—40,’’ Cambridge 
historical journal, III (1929), 55. 
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the matter—such complete silence do the des- 
patches emanating from London observe on this 
topic. There is not a single word either to Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria or to the British 
ambassadors at Paris, Vienna, and St. Peters- 
burg; hardly any observation or comment of the 
foreign secretary can be noticed during 1832 on 
despatches coming from those centers and 
touching on the subject of the Syrian war. The 
private correspondence, however, and a few 
scattered observations prove helpful in an at- 
tempt to ascertain his views. 

As early as August 1831, Palmerston must 
already have known from the consul general in 
Egypt of Muhammad Ali’s schemes respecting 
Syria. Barker also reminded the foreign secre- 
tary of the several overtures the pasha had 
made to His Majesty’s government for intimate 
relations and protection, to which no clear reply 
was ever given. Now, in August, no reply at all 
was sent. But the despatches came up, in an in- 
explicable way, before the secretary of state 
some five months later, and on January 20, 1832 
he observed: “As this communication has re- 
mained so long unanswered...I1 think the 
matter may rest as it is for the present.’’? In 
a private letter, written exactly one month 
later, to the ambassador in Turkey, Palmerston 
took up the subject again and was more ex- 
plicit.!* He told Stratford Canning about ‘“‘some 
vague and not very intelligible communica- 
tions” made by Muhammad Ali to Lord Aber- 
deen and himself, where the pasha expressed 
“his anxiety to be well with England and his 
hopes” for British protection—to which no an- 
swer had been returned “except equally vague 
and general assurances of good will.’”!* Probably 
bearing in mind Canning’s suggestion as to the 
influence which the Egyptian expedition might 
exercise on the sultan’s stand over the Greek ne- 
gotiations,'* Palmerston thought that the Turk- 


12 With the sole exception of the despatch to 
Mandeville of Dec. 5 (see n. 1), in which Palmerston 
told the chargé that the government had not found 
it as yet possible to comply with the sultan’s wish 
for naval assistance. 

13 F.O, 78/202: Barker to Palmerston, June 8, 
1831 (recd. Aug. 29?) and attached minute. 

14 FO, 352 [Stratford Canning papers; hereafter 
cited “S.C.P.’"]/24: Palmerston to Canning, Feb. 20. 

18 Palmerston was probably referring to Aber- 
deen’s despatch to Barker of Apr. 26, 1830—F.0. 
78/192. 

16 FQ. 78/201: S. Canning to Palmerston, No. 4, 
“confidential’’ of Dec. 26, 1831 (recd. Jan. 22, 1832). 
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ish sovereign might raise the question of British 
aid against his revolted pasha. If this were to 
happen, the secretary of state allowed the am- 
bassador ‘‘te say no more... than to assure 
him [the sultan] of our general wishes to main- 
tain and uphold him as an antient ally and old 
friend and as an important element in the bal- 
ance of power in Europe.” This may sound 
rather vague. But, however general and non- 
committal the language in respect of Turkey 
may appear, there is, on the other hand, no sign 
of Palmerston’s contemplating, at this juncture, 
support of any kind to Muhammad Ali. For the 
next seven months of the year I could find no 
single letter, observation, or remark of the for- 
eign secretary which touched on the subject; so 
that, unless proof is brought to the contrary, 
there is still no direct evidence of his wavering 
between the sultan and the pasha. There is, 
however, indirect evidence to show that he had 
not faltered. In June, during an interview with 
the consul general, Muhammad Ali, alluding to 
former overtures he had made to His Majesty’s 
ministers, remarked with confident sarcasm: 
‘We shall hear more of that, Mr. Barker, when 
I am in possession of Aleppo.””!7 

He must have been disappointed; for, al- 
though Ibrahim Pasha entered Aleppo in mid- 
July, Palmerston failed to be impressed. Writing 
privately to the British ambassador in Paris two 
months later, he expounded his views on the Le- 
vant issue: 

It seems to me that the Sultan being our ally and 
the legitimate Sovereign of Syria, the Right is all on 
his side; and that therefore if we act merely on Prin 
ciple we must take part with him... . That next, 
looking at the whole transaction as a question of 
Policy, the inconveniences which might arise to 
Europe and to England from the dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire would be greater than those 
which could follow from even the expulsion of 
Mehemet Ali from Egypt; but such his expulsion, 
would be an extreme case, as his evacuation of Syria 


17 F.O. 78/213: Barker to Palmerston, No. 55 of 
June 13. It appears from an odd document pre- 
served among S.C.P./24 and containing instructions 
of S. Canning to Dragoman Fr. Pisani that in April 
the ambassador was trying to persuade the Porte to 
come to an agreement with the Egyptian pasha on a 
basis of a compromise, the nature of which is not 
clear. It would not be surprising if the Great Elchee 
had not consulted the foreign secretary in advance 
and had acted on his own initiative and responsibili- 
ty; yet it is a fine point—which Sir Charles Webster 
may be able to answer—whether he informed Palm- 
erston at all of his attempt. 
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would probably satisfy the offended dignity of his 
Sovereign 


Several weeks later he again broached the sub- 
ject to Lord Granville, writing that in his opin- 
ion it was ‘the general interest of Europe, ex- 
cept Russia, to uphold the Sultan’s power 
against the Pasha.’’'* Then on November 20 the 
foreign secretary granted an interview to Sam- 
uel Briggs, who was the pasha’s agent in Eng- 
land. It is unknown what actually passed be- 
tween them; but, knowing Briggs’s views from 
the many memoranda and letters he showered 
on the foreign office, we may safely assume that 
he tried his best to impress upon Palmerston the 
expediency of England’s intervention in the dis- 
pute between the pasha and his sovereign on the 
basis of supporting Muhammad Ali’s claim to 
Syria. From one of Briggs’s letters it is evident 
beyond doubt that Palmerston dismissed the 
suggestion, confining himself only, perhaps, to 
the point of Sultan Mahmood’s right to Syria. 
The following are the two relevant sentences: 
“His Lordship very courteously took a review of 
the points in discussion with the Pasha of 


Egypt. But the Sultan may in the abstract. be 


right etc.”’ About a month later Briggs made an- 
other attempt to influence the secretary of state, 


this time through a letter to the permanent un- 
dersecretary. Palmerston, who had evidently 
read the letter, endorsed a comment in pencil, 
from which it appears quite clear that he re- 
mained stubborn in his attitude; this time, 
however, pointing to British interests which 
might be jeopardized through the establishment 
of the pasha’s rule in Syria."® 

We have, so far, hardly succeeded in finding 
evidence for the alleged doubts of Palmerston as 

two rivals the government 
It has been asserted, however, 


to which of the 
should support 

that toward the end of December he appeared 
to be in a quandary. The piece of evidence on 
which this assertion rests is the marginal com- 
ments penciled on the memorandum on the 
Turco-Egyptian question submitted by Strat- 
ford Canning to Palmerston and received in the 
foreign office on December 24.7° Some of these 


#G.D. 29 [The Granville papers in the gifts and 
deposits collection of the P.R.O.], box 413: Palmer- 
ston to Granville, Sept. 18 and Nov. 6, 1832 


1° F.O. 78/218: Briggs to Backhouse, Dec. 14 and 
endorsement. F. S. Rodkey has published a most in- 
teresting article on Briggs & Co. (cited above, n. 2). 

© FO. 78/211: S. Canning to Palmerston, Dec. 
19, 1832—enclosure 
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comments tend to question, mainly by implica- 
tion, whether it would be wise policy for Eng- 
land to support the Ottoman sovereign in his 
desperate attempt to preserve the integrity of 
his empire. Indeed, these comments have been 
responsible for the half-century-old version™ 
that Palmerston could not make up his mind 
what policy the cabinet should adopt in this new 
Eastern question. If this be true, he would have 
been guilty of gross inconsistency, which, 
though surprising in view of what he had been 
writing all through the year, is not necessarily 
absurd. Yet this inconsistency invites the ques- 
tion whether Palmerston was, in fact, the author 
and writer of these comments. The assumption 
that only the secretary of state would write 
comments on a memorandum submitted to him- 
self can be regarded as being so natural that, in 
the absence of direct evidence to the contrary, it 
would be presumptuous to refute it. Every am- 
bassadorial despatch was, however, after having 
been perused by the foreign secretary, usually 
seen by the king and prime minister and then 
circulated to members of the cabinet;* and, 
though I have never seen an incoming despatch 
or memorandum on which could be detected an 
observation of any cabinet minister except the 
secretary of state, such a possibility cannot be 
excluded. Now Palmerston was in the habit of 
almost invariably affixing a P to his comments, 
minutes, or queries. This habitual P of his can- 
not be seen beside the observations on Can- 
ning’s memorandum. This, of course, is not 
proof enough. It is then the handwriting .on 
which we have to fall back. And, after a careful 
comparison of the hand on this document with 
that of the foreign secretary, I am certain that 
the observations on the memorandum are not in 
the hand of Palmerston.*8 


™ W. ALIson Pxivurps in his chapter in the 
Cambridge modern history, X (Cambridge and New 
York, 1907), 551 and 852, was the first, I believe, 
among historians to attribute the authorship of these 
comments to Palmerston. See also the references 
mentioned in n. 2 above, as well as the Cambridge 
history of British foreign policy, 11, 638; and F. E. 
BatLey, British policy and the Turkish reform move- 
ment: a study in Anglo-Turkish relations, 1826-1853 
(Harvard University Press, 1942), pp. 57-58, n. 50 
on p. 57, and appendix I. 

2 See C. K. WeBSTER’s masterly reconstruction 
of “Lord Palmerston at work,’’ Politica, I (1934), 
131-32. 

3 My first doubts as to the attributed authorship 
of these comments to Palmerston have arisen out of 
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It thus seems obvious that, as far as evidence 
goes, there is no sign of any wavering whatso- 
ever between Mahmood and Muhammad Ali. 
On the contrary, what evidence is available 
points to the conclusion that, right from the be- 
ginning of the conflict, Palmerston appears to 
have had neither sympathy for the cause of the 
pasha nor the intention of backing him and that, 
whenever he expressed himself on the subject, he 
thought that British interests and loyalty lay 
with the sultan. 


IV 

It may now be advisable to examine Pal- 
merston’s views more closely, to see how they 
took shape gradually and what motives he must 
have had for them. Regarding the approach to- 
ward this phase of his policies, it must be borne 
in mind that, before going to the foreign office, 
Palmerston was hardly ‘‘a Turk” in the Greek- 
Turkish-Russian war; and though he must have 
begun by now to probe the validity of some of 
his notions respecting this complicated matter, 
yet as late as June 1831 he wrote: “The fact is 
that Turkey is falling rapidly to pieces.’ It 
does not, of course, follow that England would, 
or should, let the Ottoman Empire crumble and 
disintegrate. But in the light of such opinions 
and in the absence, so far, of more knowledge re- 
specting Palmerston’s views on the subject, it 
may be justifiable to doubt whether at the be- 
ginning of 1832 he was fully aware of the various 
issues involved in the struggle which had just 
begun in the Levant. We should therefore per- 
haps be careful not to attach undue importance 
to what he wrote in February on the govern- 
ment’s policy toward Turkey.”® Another reason 
for our guarded attitude ought to be that at that 


comparing the views expressed there with those ex- 
pressed in the endorsement on the above-mentioned 
letter of Briggs (nn. 19 and 33), which had been 
written only a few days earlier. I then discovered 
that the handwriting was not Palmerston’s. Then I 
started working backward, collecting all the pieces 
of evidence assembled in this paper. Sir Charles 
Webster, with whom I eventually discussed the sub- 
ject, told me that from the evidence he had had 
through the Broadland papers he had doubted 
whether Palmerston was the writer of these com- 
ments. 


%G_D. 29/14: Palmerston to Granville, June 3, 
1831. 


*%S.C.P./24: to Stratford Canning, Feb. 20, 1832 
(see n. 14). 
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time he wanted the sultan to agree to the new 
Greek boundaries, and in such circumstances it 
would have been folly on the part of Canning to 
say less than to assure the sultan “‘of our gen- 
eral wishes to maintain and uphold him as an 
antient ally and old friend and as an important 
element in the balance of power.”’ While stating 
this reservation, it must be conceded that in the 
same letter Palmerston evinces a faint suspicion 
that Russia might deem the circumstances in 
the Levant propitious for bullying the Porte. 

As events proceeded, the foreign secretary 
was gradually acquiring information, all of 
which tended to strengthen his original sus- 
picion. Despatches from the western and east- 
ern provinces of Turkey, as well as from Persia, 
were full of complaints as to Russian intrigues to 
undermine the sultan’s authority and to belittle 
what there was of British influence, warning the 
foreign secretary of Russian designs to extend 
her own influence in those territories and urging 
him to countermine her schemes and consolidate 
English influence in Baghdad and Teheran.* 
The despatches and private letters of the am- 
bassador in Constantinople further increased 
Palmerston’s store of knowledge. Canning was 
of the opinion that Turkey’s hope for independ- 
ent survival lay in the possibility of converting 
her rich resources into ‘means of national de- 
fence,” which was dependent on the Porte’s 
being able to effect the necessary reforms in the 
internal administration of her empire; this, in 
turn, was dependent on Turkey’s enjoying sev- 
eral years of unbroken peace, and Muhammad 
Ali’s revolt was therefore most inopportune. 
Russia, however (Canning thought), was most 
unwilling to see Turkey recover. By the late war 
which terminated with the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople, Russia had obtained considerable advan- 
tages and since then had been interested in keep- 


%* F.O.7 [Austria] /234: Lamb to Palmerston, No 
23 of Mar. 27—enclosure and No. 55 of May 27; 
7/235: same to same, No. 123 of Aug. 31; 7/236: 
same to same, Nos. 149, 155, 167, 174, 178 of Oct. 1, 
Oct. 13, Nov. 20, Dec. 1, and Dec. 18, respectively; 
S.C.P./23: J. Campbell to Gordon, Dec. 23, 1831 
(copy to Palmerston, recd. early? 1832); 78/205: J. 
Brant to Palmerston, No. 10 of Dec. 31, 1831 (reed. 
May 23, 1832); 78/218: F. R. Chesney to Gordon, 
Apr. 30, 1832 (recd. June 5); 78/210: Canning to 
Palmsteron, No. 27 of Apr. 30; 78/211: same to 
same, No. 60 of Aug. 10; 78/215: Brant to Bidwell, 
Sept. 8; 78/212: Mandeville to Palmerston, No. 26 
of Oct. 11; F.O. 60 [Persia]/33 and S.C.P./25: Can- 
ning to Palmerston, Aug. 15, 1833—-enclosures of 
F. R. Chesney 
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ing Turkey a weak neighbor; she therefore was 
bent on throwing difficulties in the way of re- 
form and was probably viewing with satisfac- 
tion the disturbed state of affairs in Syria. For 
even if the Porte had had the power to defeat 
the pasha, which the ambassador thought rather 
unlikely, the great effort she would have had to 
make in accomplishing this would have left her 
most exhausted. A weakened Turkey would 
stand still less chance of carrying out any re- 
forms; her dependence on the tsar would be in- 
creased, and she would eventually fall a prey to 
Russian schemes. But England had a vital inter- 
est in preserving the Ottoman Empire, which 
was a bulwark against Russian expansion to the 
south, and she therefore should support the 
sultan against Muhammad Ali.”” 

Such, in short, were the views Stratford Can- 
ning was propounding. Coming from a man on 
the spot, with long experience in Turkish af- 
fairs, they must have carried weight with the 
foreign secretary and inevitably clarified the 
views he himself was beginning to form.** It is a 
striking coincidence that immediately on Can- 
ning’s return to England we first witness Palm- 
erston expound his views on “the Turkish 
question” more comprehensively than ever be- 
fore. Though his language is still rather general, 
in the sense that it is lacking in detailed motives, 
it is now safe to venture the belief that the mo- 
tives Canning was wont to point out for his own 
decided views were in Palmerston’s mind when 


27S.C.P./25: to Palmerston, “private’’ of Feb. 
14, 1832; 78/209: Canning to Palmerston, No. 12 of 
Mar. 7; 78/210: same to same, No. 29 of Apr. 30 and 
No. 40 of June 9; 78/211: same to same, No. 49 of 
July 22 and “separate and secret’’ (in cipher) of 
Aug. 9; 78/217: memorandum of S. Briggs on “Me- 
hemet Ali, Syria and Turkey’’—communicated to 
F.O. Mar, 28 


* Persian affairs and their bearings on Anglo- 
Russian rivalry in central Asia were brought before 
Palmerston more than once during these months, 
and the king seems to have taken singular interest 
in them. F.O. 60 |Persia]/32: H. Willock to Back- 
house, Mar. 6-—-enclosed memo; G. Ouseley to Palm 
erston, July 5—-enclosed memo; Sir Henry Taylor 
to Palmerston, July 26; S.C.P./24: Chesney to Can- 
ning, Nov. 2. Palmerston had the memoranda cir- 
culated to the cabinet, and in a despatch to Durham 
he evinced his concern as to rumored Russian de- 
signs on Khiva, the possession of which would place 
them “nearly in command of the navigation of rivers 
which lead down to the very frontier of our Indian 
Empire” (F.O. 65 {Russia} /200: No. 24 of Aug. 31) 
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he told Granville that the interest of England 
was to preserve and uphold the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire.** When Samuel Briggs made a 
serious attempt to guide the foreign secretary in 
the light of his principles, Canning had another 
occasion to give fuller support to his own pro- 
posed policy. He failed to perceive “how the 
Sultan’s dominions were to be made a more ef- 
ficient barrier against Russia by the loss of 
Syria.”’ And “‘the acquisition of Syria [Canning 
was sure] carries with it the command of Bag- 
dad.’”’ Moreover, he was afraid that “the success 
of Mehemet Ali might be assisted by Russia.” 
He also thought that the pasha was not likely to 
succeed in effecting reform outside Egypt and 
that on this ground, too, the sultan should be 
preferred to him.*° 

These arguments subsequently proved to be 
Palmerston’s arguments. Writing to Granville 
of the British interest in supporting the Porte, 
he explained that ‘‘the Turk was a better re- 
former than the Egyptian.’ Several weeks 
later, after saying in anger that ‘“‘these Russians 
are the most active intriguers and the most uni- 
versal meddlers in the world,” he wrote: ‘“Rus- 
sia expresses a decided interest in favour of the 
Sultan but in a manner and tone that bespeak 
anything but sincerity and zeal.”’ He suspected 
that she might be contemplating “to advance a 
little towards the Black Sea,” apparently hav- 
ing in mind the northeastern province of Tur- 
key.*? Shortly afterward Palmerston was prob- 


2G _D. 29/413: Sept. 18. The main relevant part 
of the letter has been quoted above (n. 18). Canning 
arrived in England on the 17th and saw Palmerston 
on the following day. 


% F.O. 78/217: Briggs to Palmerston, Oct. 8— 
enclosure. His memorandum was forwarded to Can- 
ning for comments and observations in compliance 
with Palmerston’s instructions. Canning replied in a 
private letter to Backhouse, the draft of which (dat- 
ed Oct. 14—in a most difficult hand) has been pre- 
served in S.C.P./25. 

* G.D. 29/413: Nov. 6 


® G_D. 29/413: to Granville, Nov. 30 and Dec. 4. 
The involved problems of Anglo-Russian relations in 
Asia may be viewed from two frontiers: the north- 
western of India and the northeastern of Turkey. 
Anglo-Russian relations had, of course, a European 
aspect also during 1832. It is evident from his pri- 
vate letters that, right from the beginning of his 
career at the foreign office, Palmerston was anxious 
to be on good terms with Russia. When, however, 
after the final defeat of the Poles, Russia began to 
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ably more than ever confirmed in the line of pol- 
icy he proposed to adopt: he now started on his 
suspicion, which never left him until 1840, that 
Russia might be attempting to enter into a se- 
cret understanding with Muhammad Ali; he 
also began to entertain “the greatest doubt” 
whether “‘the success of the Pasha would be 
favourable to our security in India.” 

This new consideration was amplified in a 
memorandum submitted by Henry Ellis, who 
had had long experience in Indian and Persian 
affairs and in 1832 was a member of the board of 
control.*4 Briggs and others, Ellis observed, 
were contending that the British government 
had ‘‘a common interest” with Muhammad Ali 
“in extending his dominions’’ to Syria and the 
pashalick of Baghdad. He, however, was “in- 
clined to question whether the Asiatic interests 
of Great Britain” would thus be promoted. “I 
would lay it down as a Principle [he wrote in a 
decided and lucid manner] that it is not the in- 
terest of the European Sovereign of India, that a 
powerful Mahommedan state should be placed 
at the mouth of the Euphrates.”’ For this he 
gave several reasons: “It is quite. . . possible 
that such a government should unite with Rus- 
sia in a partition of Persia, ... A Mahommedan 
Government so placed would undoubtedly soon 
spread its influence throughout Arabia and 


take a more active part in western European affairs, 
Palmerston became annoyed with her policy in the 
Dutch, Belgian, and Portuguese, as well as the 
Greek, questions. His annoyance was increasing 
gradually, parallel to his growing suspicions as to 
her policy in Asiatic affairs 

33 G.D. 29/413: Palmerston to Granville, Dec. 11, 
and 78/218: endorsement of Palmerston on Briggs to 
Backhouse of Dec. 14. This point also was raised by 
S. Canning in his letter to Backhouse of Oct. 14 (cf. 
n. 30), but the sentence s not quite intelligible. 

4 Palmerston forwarded a bunch of documents 
respecting the war in Syria to Charles Grant, the 
president of the board of control, not because he was 
helplessly looking for advice from everybody pos- 
sible (as some historians have suggested), but be- 
cause it had already begun to be the custom for the 
two departments to consult each other on matters 
appertaining to both. As the documents, which in- 
cluded memoranda of Briggs, were touching on the 
affairs of Baghdad and Persia, it was only fit that 
Grant should be consulted. The latter, however, 
though taking great interest in all matters of the 
East, had no expert knowledge. He therefore handed 
them over to Ellis, for perusal and observations. The 
latter replied directly to Palmerston. 


might at no long time become a maritime power 
of importance. The absence of such a power is at 
present a complete security against any attack 
upon our Indian possessions from the Southern 
parts of the Indus.” Another reason was that a 
vigorous state placed at the Persian Gulf and 
“wielded by an ambitious sovereign’’ might 
form “a Mahommedan League” comprising all 
the Moslem rulers of central Asia “for the pur- 
pose of driving out a Christian Government 
from India.’’ His conclusion, based on these and 
other arguments, accordingly, was ‘that the po- 
litical and commercial interests of Great Britain 
taken together will be best consulted by having 
these provinces placed as they now are under a 
Government to whom relations with India are 
matters of secondary, rather than primary im- 
portance.” 

If ever Palmerston experienced any doubts as 
to his own, or Canning’s, line of thought,™ this 
memorandum of Ellis must have dispelled them 
all. By now, the very beginning of 1833, his 
views must have assumed their full shape. It is 
true that in coming months and years he be- 
came conversant with some additional points, 
such as “the avenues of Mesopotamia,” the 
military importance of Diarbekir, or the Egyp- 
tian monopolies. But these were mere details, of 
importance though, within the main framework 
which had been well constructed by the time the 
news of the complete defeat of the Turkish ar- 
mies, as well as of the French and Russian at- 
tempts at intervention, reached London. As far 
as the foreign secretary was concerned, the pol- 
icy toward the crisis in the Levant had de- 
cidedly been formulated. The subject came be- 
fore the cabinet several times; and, in long let- 

* F.O. 78/233: Ellis to Palmerston, Jan. 9, 1833. 
This excellent memo may be considered as a founda- 
tion stone of British policy in the Middle East for 
over a hundred years. In its main line of argument it 
recalls a despatch which Consul General Farren 
wrote from Sidon on May 23 (78/215: No. 5 to Palm 
erston). Farren’s sound arguments, however, were 
drowned in exasperating verbiage. It was received at 
the foreign office on July 19; and Palmerston, who 
appears to have read it with great care, intended to 
send a copy to the board of control. On second 
thoughts he scribbled “put by.”’ Still, it is a fine 
point whether Ellis had ever read it. It should be 
mentioned that Farren used to correspond, officially 
and privately, with Charles Grant. 

* Canning’s memorandum of Dec. 19 (n. 20) em- 
bodied mainly views and arguments he had pro- 
pounded earlier in the year. 
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ters to Granville, Palmerston left on record his 
views, supported by ample reasons and argu- 
ments, most of which bore the mark of those put 
forth by Canning and Ellis. He wrote:*’ 


The affairs of Turkey have occupied our serious 
attention. We are not prepared to accede at once to 
the Sultan's application for immediate naval assist- 
ance, but at the same time we are anxious to pre- 
serve his empire from dissolution or dismemberment, 
considering it to be an essential element in the gener- 
al balance of power 

My own opinion is, that we ought to tell 
the Pasha forthwith to retire to Egypt... . That the 
possession of Syria must carry with it that of Bag- 
dad, » glance at the map will serve to shew, because 
it would enable Mehemet to cut off all communica- 
tions between Caramania and Bagdad. 

But it is very doubtful whether it could be for the 
advantage of England that the Sultan should be so 
weakened and that a new state should be created in 
Egypt, Syria and Bagdad. It is obvious that so great 
a defalcation from the territory and resources of the 
Sultan would render him still less able than he is 
now, to resist Russia, and that he would really be- 
come her vassal . This is by no means what we 
wish 

But Russia would soon come to an understanding 
with the new Sovereign. Persia would probably be 
nibbed at by both, and their union might produce in- 
convenient consequences to our Eastern possessions. 

For English interests therefore it seems highly 
desirable that the Pasha should retire back to Egypt, 
and that the Sultan’s authority should remain para- 
mount in Syria 

I own I attach no weight to all that we hear about 
the benefits which Civilization would derive from an 
augmentation of dominion by the Pasha. If he could 
be made Sultan at once instead of Mahmoud, per- 
haps he would make a more vigorous administrator, 
though that is doubtful . But it is impossible for 
Mehemet to become Caliph and Sultan, and there- 
fore he cannot succeed to the unbroken empire of 
Mahmoud, and can only dismember it, by severing 
the Asiatic provinces wholly or in part. And surely 
the injury which would thus be done to the great in- 
terest of Europe, by placing the ruler of European 
Turkey completely in the hands of Russia, would far 
more than counterbalance the advantages which we 
should derive from the establishment of Ecoles pri- 
maires and anatomical] dissection in Syria and Meso- 
potamia 


A week. later Palmerston took up the subject 
again:** 


I clearly discovered from a conversation I] had 
a few days ago with Mr. Briggs...that Me- 
hemet Ali wants to establish an Arabian Kingdom 
to include all the districts of the Turkish empire 
in which Arabic is the vernacular tongue 


If such a new power were created, it seems evi 
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dent that whenever that power and Russia chose to 
come to an understanding the Sultan would be 
squeezed to death, unless the powers of Europe made 
war to assist him; and there is no telling how far it 
might be convenient for them to do so, and how easy 
it might be for them to bring their assistance to bear 
upon the points assailed. At all events, the conscious 
ness of being liable to such danger would make the 
Porte very slow to oppose itself to any wishes strong 
ly expressed by Russia. 


Vv 


So much for the formulation of Palmerston’s 
views on the main issues in the Levant crisis. 


37G.D. 29/415: Palmerston to Granville, Jan 
29, 1833. It is evident from this letter that by this 
time Palmerston had also become suspicious of the 
nature of French relations with Muhammad Ali. 
Though Consul! Barker was adverting to the subject 
repeatedly, the foreign secretary was at first inclined 
to doubt the seriousness of the matter. Canning, 
however, pressed the point, which must also have 
been borne out by the many conversations that Palm- 
erston had with Talleyrand. 

From the reading of the letters of Palmerston and 
those of Talleyrand (as far as published in his mem- 
oirs) it appears that the foreign secretary was play- 
ing the game of diplomacy (on this point, at least) 
better than the old hand. Palmerston’s letters show 
that the French ambassador disclosed, perhaps un- 
wittingly, his government’s, or his own, sympathy 
for Muhammad Ali’s desire to establish himself in 
Syria; while from Talleyrand’s letters it is evident 
that Palmerston kept to himself the views he held on 
the subject. The “technique”’ of the ambassador ap- 
parently was to impress on Palmerston’s mind the 
dangerous consequences which would follow from 
Russian intervention in the crisis and thus bring 
him around to the French point of view and harness 
England to the policy the French government had 
already formed. Talleyrand probably remained ig- 
norant of Palmerston’s suspicions respecting French 
proceedings and of the influence those suspicions had 
on the line of action he proposed to the cabinet. 

In addition to this letter of Palmerston (the pas- 
sages touching on the French aspect of the problem 
have not been quoted), the following are the relevant 
references: F.O. 78/213: Barker to Bidwell, Nos. 11 
and 18 of Feb. 14 and 23, respectively—enclosures; 
No. 54 of June 12: 78/214: Barker to Palmerston, 
Nos. 63 and 67 of June 23 and 25, respectively; 
S.C.P./24: Canning to Palmerston “private” of 
Mar. 28; G.D. 29/413: Palmerston to Granville, 
June 19; G.D. 29/411: Granville to Palmerston, 
Sept. 14; G.D. 29/413: Palmerston to Granville, 
Dec. 4; S.C.P./25: Canning to Palmerston “‘private’’ 
of Dec. 19; Prince de Talleyrand: Mémoires, letters 
to Duc de Broglie of Jan. 6, 28, and 31, 1833. 


%G.D. 29/415: to Granville, Feb. 5, 1833. 
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Nothing has been said on the nature of the ac- 
tion he proposed to take. This is, in fact, part of 
the question, Why was no naval assistance given 
to the Porte? With the knowledge of Palmer- 
ston’s views and his motives for supporting the 
sultan against the pasha, this old question now 
arises even more insistently. Closely connected 
with the answer is the still unsolved riddle of the 
identity of the person who wrote the observa- 
tions on Canning’s memorandum. This I pro- 
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pose to treat on some other occasion. To round 
off this paper, however, it should perhaps be 
said that the writer seems to be Lord Holland. 
The similarity between the views expressed in 
the observations and in some private letters and 
the similarity of the handwriting lead to this 
conclusion, which, if correct, is of significant 
implications. 
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HISTOIRE LITT ERAIRE: DANIEL MORNET AND THE 
FRENCH ENLIGHTENMENT 


RICHARD HERR 


I 
Hee TAINE wrote in 1863, “I would 


give fifty volumes of charters and a hun- 
dred volumes of diplomatic papers for Cellini’s 
memoirs, for Saint Paul's letters, for Luther’s 
table talk.’’* And he would do this not just be 
cause he was engaged in writing history of 
literature but because he was a scientific his- 
torian and had discovered that literature is the 
most fecund source for the scientific study of 


history. For, as a man’s writing is an index to 


his psychology, so the literature of a nation is 


an index to its psychology. Earlier critics, he 
admitted, had discovered how to perceive the 
inner man from his writings; but he was the 
first to show the next step open to history, the 
discovery of the psychology of a nation from its 
literature. Indeed, the psychology of the in- 
dividual is but a product of the psychology of 
the nation, and his writing is thus an effect and 
an expression of the national psychology 

A national psychology, Taine continued, 
is the product of three still more elementary 
factors: the race, the character inherited by a 
people from the actions of all its forebears; the 
milieu, geographic or social; and the moment in 
the development of the race—three forces 
which work as unfailingly as physical impul- 
ses “If these forces could be measured and 
reckoned, the properties of future civilization 
could be derived from them as from a formu 
la.’ Know a people’s psychology, the product 
of race, milieu, and moment, and one can write 
its history, Know that the psychological formu 
la for the Romans was “la faculté égoiste et 


' Introduction to Histoire de la littérature anglaise 

tth ed.; Paris, rgtt), I, xliii 

+See thid., p. xxx; and preface to H. Taine, 
Essats de critique et d'histoire (6th ed.; Paris, 1892), 
p. xvii 

} Introduction to Histoire de la lsttérature anglaise, 
I, xxxi 


politique” and “you hold twelve hundred 
years and half the ancient world in the hollow 
of your hand”’!4 

With the publication of his Origines de la 
France contemporaine after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, Taine became a dominant intellectual 
figure in France. Denouncing as a historian 
the maleficence of the French Revolution and 
its liberal dogma on the basis of the same facile 
scientific method that he had employed as a 
literary critic, he furnished the enemies of 
liberalism in France with cocksure arguments 
that had the appeal of fin de stécle positivism. 
But to one person at least, a young lycée pro- 
fessor who took less interest in politics than in 
literature, he remained the man who had shown 
the need to bring to literary criticism more than 
a fine sense of aesthetic values. It was for this 
lesson that Gustave Lanson called Taine one 
of his masters in the introduction to the Histoire 
de la littérature francaise which he published in 
1894.5 

Lanson had come to believe as strongly 
as Taine that the history of literature, histoire 
littéraire, as he called it, must concern itself 
with more than the masterpieces of letters and 
a few facts of the lives of their authors. “‘Histotre 
littéraire,”” he later wrote in an article that de- 
scribed his method for its study, “is a part of 
the history of civilization.’”” He almost echoed 
Taine: “We study the history of the human 
mind and of the national civilization in their 


4H. Taine, Les philosophes classiques du X1X* 
siécle en France (6th ed.; Paris, 1888), pp. 367-68. 
Taine puts this striking statement in the mouth of 
the character ““M. Paul,’”’ who is said to represent 
his former teacher at the Ecole normale, Etienne 
Vacherot (see Gustave LANSON in La grande encyclo- 
pédie, Vol. XXX, s.v. “‘Taine’’); but Taine quotes 
it with evident approval, since it agrees with his 
own beliefs. 

$Gustave Lanson, Histoire de la littérature 
francaise (12th ed.; Paris, 1912), p. x. 
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literary expressions.’® The method Lanson pro- 
posed was to seek to know everything that can 
be known relative to literature by objective 
and critical means. Literary history must, as 
does ordinary history, employ all available 
auxiliary sciences: bibliography, lexicography, 
chronology, biography, and reading of original 
manuscripts; it involves, in short, ‘a borrowing 
of the methods of history.’’? By diligence of 
research in publications which have long since 
been forgotten, the historian of literature must 
re-place an author in the atmosphere of his own 
time and be able to judge him and appreciate 
him as did his contemporaries. ‘We shall try 
to feel in Bossuet what the men who built the 
colonnade of the Louvre could have felt.’ 
Here too he was Taine’s disciple, admiring him 
for showing that, ‘“‘to reveal the individuality 
of a writer, one must begin by recognizing all 
the limitations that the race, the milieu, and the 
moment have imposed on him, or, if you wish, 
the milieu, which includes everything.’’? 

Lanson did not, however, follow Taine in 
believing that the study of literature can lead 
to formulas flaunting the rigid necessity of 
physical laws. The only thing Lanson wished 
to take from science was its spirit of exacting 
research. In the study of literature, as in ex- 
perimental science, one must exclude dog- 
matic, a priori judgments; and this Taine had 
not done. “Let us stop playing the wise man 
who is going to recompose Phédre or the Esprit 
des lois by chemical synthesis.’’'* 

Nor did Lanson call for erudition as a means 
to discover the “psychology” of an age but 
merely as the sine qua non for intelligent lit- 
erary criticism. He emphasized that the su- 
preme purpose of the historian of literature is 
aesthetic criticism; and criticism in the last 
analysis is and must be subjective. But, before 
criticizing, one must be sure of one’s facts; one 
must be conscious of where the role of sub- 
jective judgment ends; and not, as Lanson felt 
too many critics were doing, “imagine instead 

* Gustave Lanson, “La méthode de |’histoire 
littéraire,”” Revue du mois, X (1910), 387 and 389. 

? [bid., p. 398; and Gustave Lanson, “Histoire 
littéraire, littérature francaise (€époque moderne),” 
Revue de synthése historique, I (1900), 54. 

* Lanson, “La méthode,”’ loc. cit., p. 395. 

» LANSON in La grande encyclopédie, Vol. XXX, 
s.v. “Taine.” 

1° LansoNn, “La méthode,” Joc. cit., p. 397. 
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of observing, believe that we know when we 
feel." 

The publication of Lanson’s Histoire de la 
littérature francaise was the first salient act of 
the man who was to revolutionize the teaching 
of literature in French higher education. In 
the same year he was called to the Ecole nor- 
male supérieure. Soon he was also a professor 
at the Sorbonne, and in 1919 he was made 
director of the Ecole normale. At the latter in- 
stitution, the most revered and exacting of 
French liberal arts and cradle of 
France’s greatest teachers, there gathered 


schoc ls 


around him a group of devoted and capable 
students, eager to follow the methods of Aistotire 
littéraire.? Of this group, the one who became 
possibly the greatest figure, as well as Lanson’s 
closest personal friend, was Daniel Mornet. 


II 


Mornet is a small-town boy who made good. 
He was born in 1878 in the provincial center 
of Bourges. His father, a minor banker even in 
that city, took pains to give a good education 
to his four sons. Daniel went to Paris to the 
Lycée Henri Quatre and thence to the Ecole 
normale. It was there that he came under Lan- 
son’s wing; but he also credits another teacher, 
Joseph Bedier, who at the time, by studies 
based sclidly on facts, was destroying some 
legends about Chateaubriand, with having had 
a strong influence on him.*3 At twenty-four he 
received the French aggrégation, ranking high- 
est among those who took the examination in 
that session.'* This degree gave him the right 
to a post in a lycée, and, according to standard 
practice, he was sent to teach in the provinces, 
to St. Omer in the north and Toulouse in the 
south. But he remained closely associated with 
Lanson, editing with him textbook editions of 


" [bid., p. 392. 


"For a picture of Lanson’s classes see André 
Morize, “Reconnaissance & Gustave Lanson,” 
French review, IX (1935-36), 285-86. 


13 For this and many other details of Professor 
Mornet’s life I am indebted to M. Mornet himself, 
who in the most patient and friendly manner an- 
swered my many questions during conversations held 
at the University of Chicago from January to May 
1949. I have also had the privilege of attending 
courses given by him at the University of Chicago 
and at the Sorbonne. 


4 Revue universitaire, XI? (1902), 303 
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two of Moliére’s plays." In 1907 Lanson ac- 
cepted his doctoral thesis with high praise.“ 
By 1912 he was teaching in Paris, and in 1914, 
at thirty-six, he was called to the faculty of 
the Sorbonne 

During Mornet had become 
passionately devoted to the new discipline of 
histoire littéraire. His own scientific tempera- 
ment was in harmony with its method, he says, 
adding facetiously that had this not been so, 
he would have been led to journalism rather 
than to a Doctor's degree because for the latter 
the historical method was then prescribed 


these years 


Lanson was, in fact, so effectively revising 
literary instruction in French higher education 
that he had become the center of a raging con- 
troversy. A tinge of green sometimes tainting 
the red that swam before their eyes, scholars 
and critics publicly expressed fear that by 
amassing facts he was spoiling literary classics 
as works of art and his students as critics, that 
he was making literature but an adjunct of his- 
tory; in their bitterness they even cried that he 
owed his position only to the triumph of anti 
clericalism in France.'? Lanson protested in 
vain that the supreme purpose of literary his- 
tory is aesthetic criticism, that the facts were 
there only to assure intelligent judgment ;"* but 
the conflict only grew more bitter 

Against these enemies of the cause he had 
adopted, Mornet entered the lists, flourishing 
the colors of his master. In articles and in the 
prefaces to his first books, he championed the 
new teaching, and in so doing he established 
his own concept of Atstotre littéraire and its place 
in the study of literature.'® This concept, adopt- 
ed early in hs life, has remained unchanged 
throughout his career. In it is rooted all his 
writing 

Fundamentally Mornet, like Lanson, ac 
cepts Taine’s dictum that a writer can be under- 
stood only through a study of the society in 


S Le Tartuffe de Moliére (Paris, |1905?]) and Le 
bourgeois gentilhomme de Moliére (Paris, 1911) 


* Gustave Lanson, “Bibliographie,”” Revue uni 
versitaire, XVIT' (1908), 322 


'? See, e.g., Ch. Sacomon, “La méthode de l’his- 
toire littéraire,"’ Revue du mois, XI (1911), 186-92; 
Irving Bapprirr, The masters of modern French 
criticism (Boston, tar2), pp. 384-86; and Pierre 
Lasserre, La doctrine sficiclle de Vuniversité (Paris, 
{1912]), pp. 247-301, esp. pp. 250 for attack on Lan 
son’s politics 


'® Lanson, “La méthode,” loc. cif PP. 409-1; 
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which he lived. Otherwise literary criticism is 
meaningless, for one cannot see where the gen- 
ius and originality of a great figure lie without 
viewing the thoughts that were commonplace 
around him. A true understanding of the source 
of a masterpiece and of the “strong or fragile 
ties that bind the thought of a genius to all the 
thoughts that surround him’”’* can be achieved 
only when one has re-created the milieu in 
which the writer worked 

Taine, however, Mornet insists, made the 
mistake of basing broad generalizations on a 
shallow and preconceived image of the so- 
cieties with which he dealt. ““He did not doubt 
that in ten or fifteen years one could know and 
organize indisputably the literature of the 
British Isles or the history of the Revolution.”* 
Without sufficient foundation in fact, Taine in- 
evitably yielded to philosophic speculations. 
Thus he created his theory of milieu and race, 
showing that the literature of Louis XIV’s 
reign was the exact reflection of the polished, 
gallant, slightly self-conscious society of the 
time by the easy expedient of choosing of that 
literature the part that suited him and of 
painting from superficial reading a false picture 
of that society. 

Instead of rushing to such appealing phi- 
losophies, Mornet urges, it is the task of literary 
history to work closely with the facts, in order 
to arrive at certainties. Three certitudes, three 
limited investigations, are preferable to three 
hundred probabilities, he writes; for a correct 
idea is useless if it is not accompanied by the 
proofs. Consequently, students of literature 
must deal with small areas in order to achieve 
a complete knowledge of their subject. They 
must devote themselves to the inglorious task 
of minute researches in archives for which their 
only reward will be the satisfaction of having 
added a particle to the sum total of human 
knowledge. Only when much rigorous investi- 


*9See Daniel Mornet, “Histoire littéraire et 
critique littéraire,” Revue politique et littéraire: revue 
bleue, sth ser., X (1908), 343-47; “L’histoire littéraire 
et les sciences de la nature,’’ Revue universitaire, 
XVIII* (1909), 389-413; “Réalistes et nomina- 
listes,”’ tbid., XXI? (1912), 385~401; foreword to Le 
sentiment de la nature en France de J.-J. Rousseau 
& Bernardin de Saint-Pierre (Paris, 1907), pp. 7-12; 
and foreword to Les sciences de la nature en France, 
au XVITII* siécle (Paris, 1911), pp. V—x. 


» Les sciences de la nature, p. vii. 


= “["histoire littéraire et les sciences de$la 
nature,” loc. cit., p. 392 
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gation has been done on limited topics can one 
hazard filling in the outline of the whole, since 
no general principle in history has a possibility 
of being correct unless it sums up a large num- 
ber of small certainties. Mornet does not rule 
out hypothesis in the study of literary history; 
in fact he considers its use as a guide essential; 
but he insists that those who employ it must 
admit frankly where fact ends and hypothesis 
begins. Then, if their hypothesis is later dis- 
credited, its collapse will leave their facts un- 
scathed 4 

Certainty, factual research, minute in- 
vestigations leading to great achievements of 
knowledge, these are the standard conception 
of science. Mornet admitted candidly and 
proudly that he was bringing to the study of 
literature the methods of scientific research, 
seeking ‘a little material certainty and im- 
mediate truth” instead of the “systems” that 
he condemned in Taine. In moving passages he 
likened the struggle that histoire littéraire was 
having against the exponents of pure criticism 
and against the creators of philosophic systems 
to the fight of the natural sciences in the eight- 
eenth century to free themselves from the 
tyranny of scholastic rationalism and the intol- 
erance of theological dogma. The scientists 
had devoted themselves to thankless detailed 
investigations without foreseeing the amazing 
results that came in the nineteenth century. 
“There is no reason,” said Mornet, ‘‘why the 
gropings of the historical sciences do not pre- 
pare for them just as brilliant successes in the 
future.’”3 

His words had a familiar ring. “A career 
similar to that of natural sciences is open to 
moral sciences,”’ Taine had said; “history, the 
last to appear, can discover laws like its prede- 
cessors.’4 Mornet was, like Taine, susceptible 
to the mood of the time, which warranted a pot 
of gold at the end of every new scientific rain- 
bow. When Mornet spoke of the new method of 
teaching as “‘positive,’’5 he was much closer in 
spirit to the discoverer of race, milieu, and 
moment than to Lanson, who had warned that 
the experiences of the nineteenth century, 
Taine’s included, had shown the futility of 

* Ibid., pp. 398 and 407-8; and Le sentiment de la 
nature, pp. 442, n. a., and 466. 

3 Les sciences de la nature, p. 239; cf. p. 240. 


44 Preface to Essais de critique et d’histoire, pp. 
XXX~XXXi. 


* “Réalistes et nominalistes,” loc. cit., p. 392. 
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trying to give to literary history the solidity of 
scientific knowledge.” 

For Mornet, on the contrary, historical 
certainty exists, provided it is based on a thor- 
ough investigation of the facts in a scientific 
spirit.2?7 By accepting this spirit, the historian 
rules out all subjective factors; or if he oc- 
casionally abandons himself to them he admits 
frankly that in this respect his statements are 
hypothetical. But hypotheses are to be tested 
by the facts, so that a historical truth, how- 
ever small, may be achieved. It is in search of 
such truth that Mornet set out, eschewing 
grandiose conclusions and flamboyant phi- 
losophies of history. 


III 


Mornet says that it was by pure chance that 
he began to study the eighteenth century. He 
had a strong love for the countryside. As a stu- 
dent of Henri Bergson, the philosopher who 
gave instinct precedence over reason as a 
means of perceiving truth, he had prepared a 
lecture on the “psychologie du sentiment de 
la nature.’’® He sought a similar subject for 
his doctoral thesis in literary history and found 
it in the last half of the eighteenth century. 
This period had seen a revival of interest in 
natural surroundings in France, not only in 
literature but in the daily life of the people. 
Moreover, it offered ample but mostly un- 
touched source material, making it possible to 
study in detail not only Taine’s theory of the 
action of society on letters but also the reaction 
of literature on society. Across 466 minutely 
documented pages of his Le sentiment de la 
nature en France de J.-J. Rousseau 4 Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre Mornet pursued the problem, 
only to decide that, though he could jump from 
his limited conclusions to a social law of the 
interaction of letters and meurs, any such 
hypothesis would far outstrip his proofs.29 The 
results he did reach, however, are not insig- 
nificant. 

It was in everyday life that the appreciation 
of nature first began to appear after 1750. By 
1760 everyone in France who could afford one 
had a country house to which he went to escape 


* “La méthode,” loc. cit., p. 395. 

27 Cf. Daniel Mornet, “La véritable méthode 
historique de la critique littéraire,”” Romanic review, 
XIX (1928), 327. 

** Mornet to Louis Gottschalk, June 5, 1949. 

» Le sentiment de la nature, p. 466. 
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from urban life. The other town-dwellers began 
to enjoy themselves by taking walks in the out- 
skirts of the cities. This was a widespread move- 
ment, but its aim was merely relaxation. Those 
who had country houses looked only for the 
conventional pastoral pleasures depicted by 
the idyllic poems of the classical tradition of 
letters. Yet gradually contact with the soil 
made people aware of its true character as 
mother-earth 

The way was thus prepared for a literature 
that could express the new popularity of the 
countryside in realistic terms, as the classic 
eclogues did not. The want was suddenly sup- 
plied from a foreign source by the translation 
of Salomon Gessner’s Der Tod Abels in 1759. It 
was still a story of shepherds in a golden age, 
but the natural background was real. Over 
night Gessner was welcomed as a genius, be- 
cause his poem was “adapted exactly to con 
temporary ideas and needs.’’3¢ 

Mornet makes a distinction between two 
levels of the feeling for nature, however: a 
lazy sentiment of relaxation, unproductive 
of thought, and a stronger passion, which upon 
contact with nature reveals the depths of a 
man’s soul and forces him irresistibly to think. 
The first is probably as old as urban civiliza- 
tion; the second is a part of our contemporary 
life, he savs, drawing on his own experience of 
the deep inspiration of nature.4* Until 1760 the 
new-found affection for the countryside was 
limited to the first level; then the profounder 
sentiment appeared. Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
was the central figure in this change. His 
Nouvelle Héloise was published in 1761 and at 
once was a best seller because it appealed to 
the soul, the emotional side of mankind long 
ignored both by classical literature and by the 
philosophes. By now familiar themselves with 
the countryside, its readers hardly noticed the 
leading role that natural surroundings played 
in it; Rousseau unconsciously 
transformed their understanding of nature. In 


nonethe less, 


imitation of the novel’s heroes, they flocked to 
the Alps, hitherto shunned as desolate and 
terrifying. Starting with the impulse given by 
the Nouvelle Héloise, the sincere appreciation 
of nature struck deep roots into French society 
that were to yield powerful emotions in later 


times 
Despite Rousseau, only by a slow process did 


8° [bid., p. 159. 
# Tbid., p. 184 
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the appeal of natural surroundings invade a 
literature still sadly shackled by classical rules 
of style and propriety. First attempts to adapt 
the old forms to new feelings resulted only in 
lifeless poetry. Even Rousseau felt rather than 
saw his settings, and not until Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre’s Etudes de la nature was nature 
painted in its true colors. The new style had to 
await the Romantics for perfection. 

Mornet’s study thus shows that at least in 
this instance it was in the meurs that a new 
cultural force first appeared. Literature fell 
behind and, out of touch with life, became 
sterile. Rousseau remains almost a unique case. 
Giving way to his own character, in part a 
product of the new atmosphere, he wrote the 
Nouvelle Héloise, which served to quicken a 
movement that was already becoming decisive. 
At the same time, by revealing nature in a way 
new to his contemporaries, substituting the in- 
stincts of the heart for the deductions of rea- 
son, he defined the consequences of the move- 
ment. Nature became a subject of inspiration 
and consolation. “Daily habits and letters 
owe to him unquestionably one of the most 
fruitful and healthy sources of our emotions.”’3? 

Le sentiment de la nature earned for Mornet 
the unqualified compliments of Lanson, who 
congratulated him on his rigorous method and 
the “ingenuity” he employed in avoiding 
“adventures of interpretation.”33 Lanson’s en- 
thusiasm was well deserved. Mornet had en- 
tered an unknown realm and by dint of pains- 
taking and exhaustive research had emerged 
with a clear picture of how a profound change 
in the French outlook on life had come about. 
He had discovered what part writers had taken 
in this development, both as passive followers 
and as determining factors. Based on a mass 
of facts, references to memoirs and letters of 
great men and unknown persons, data on the 
number of editions of a work, statistics of the 
types of articles in the periodical press, his con- 
clusions seem unshakable. Only his distinction 
between the two levels of the appreciation of 
nature is one that not every historian of litera- 
ture would be able to confirm; in this respect 
his study might seem to rest on a subjective 
consideration 

One effect of his strict documentation is to 
cause the hurried reader to disapprove of his 
paragraphs crammed with personal and place 


» Tbid., p. 465. 
33 “Bibliographie," loc, cit, 
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names. This objection practically vanishes with 
a leisurely reading, however, so skilful is the 
art with which Mornet weaves in these details. 
His gentle irony, striking phrases, and beauty 
of language cast a subtle charm over him who 
pauses to appreciate. 

Mornet had shown how a strict study of 
contemporary documents could reveal the pop- 
ular trends of thought in a bygone period. To 
know what books were influential, especially 
what second- and third-rate works, he had re- 
lied largely on the number of editions that he 
had discovered. But counting the number of 
editions has the drawback that the size of each 
edition remains unknown. In 1910 he set forth 
the findings of a different investigation.>4 
He had taken the published catalogues of five 
hundred private libraries sold in Paris between 
1750 and 1780 and had counted the number of 
times each book appeared therein. This gave 
him a different gauge of their popularity; but 
here, too, difficulties result from the fact that 
many volumes were bought for looks, while 
large numbers of people did their reading in 
rented copies of a work. But his findings for 
the largest libraries varied only slightly from 
those of the smaller and presumably well-read 
ones. So he was confident that his method was 
good. He saw in it only one flaw: the owners 
of these libraries came almost entirely from the 
nobility and professional classes, so that the 
state of mind of the petite bourgeoisie and the 
common people was left undisclosed by the 
study. Mornet consoled himself that it repre- 
sented the état d’esprit of a significant group, 
that which thought and discussed. 

His findings are instructive. The works of 
those writers now considered the giants of the 
period, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Denis Diderot, 
were not the most commonly owned. The 
highest book of Voltaire’s on the list, the 
Henriade, was sixth. He was evidently most 
famous not for his social satires but for an epic 
poem that has lost all claim to greatness since 
the fall of the classic tradition. Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Héloise was in eighth place, the 
Encyclopédie in twenty-first. The Contrat social, 
which the name of Rousseau now usually calls 
to mind, had as little significance attached to 
it by his contemporaries as by Rousseau him- 
self, says Mornet. It appeared in only one 
library. Mornet feels that his figures indicate 

34 “Les enseignements des bibliothéques privées 
(1750-1780),”” Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, 
XVII (1910), 449-96. 
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the popularity of these men with ordinary read- 
ers suffered from official condemnation more 
than has been realized. It is no less surprising 
to note the books that head the list. First is 
the encyclopedic Dictionnaire of the late 
seventeenth-century freethinker, Pierre Bayle. 
Apparently its erudite flavor hid its sly ir- 
reverences from conservative readers. Second 
are the works of the Renaissance poet, Clement 
Marot. In third and fourth places, ahead of 
any writing of the philosophes, are two books on 
natural history, Leclerc de Buffon’s Histoire 
naturelle and the Spectacle de la nature of the 
Abbé Pluche. The results of his study ob- 
viously made mandatory a reconsideration of 
the conventional picture of the eighteenth- 
century intellectual atmosphere as dominated 
by the revolutionary writings of the heroes of 
enlightenment. Here was the challenge that 
was to consume twenty years of research and 
result in Mornet’s major contribution to 
historiography. 

If Buffon and the Abbé Pluche were more 
widely read than the philosophes, certainly the 
influence of natural science on culture in this 
period, strange as it might sound, was subject 
matter for histoire littéraire. Mornet thought 
it important enough to devote to it his second 
major work, Les sctences de la nature en France 
au XVIII* siécle. Referring again to Taine’s 
precept in his preface, he says that he intends 
to investigate not the scientific discoveries of 
the age but the relations between scientists * 
and society at a time of heroic struggle that 
led to the first victory of science over authari-‘ 
ty.55 To do so, he extended the scope of his re- 
search backward from the 1750’s, the starting 
point of Le sentiment de la nature, to the early 
eighteenth century. 

The book centers on two themes, the effect 
of the growing popularity of the natural sciences 
and the struggle of the experimental method 
to liberate itself from traditional fetters. The 
processes were simultaneous. The scientists of 
the first half of the century had little difficulty 
in abandoning the groundless superstitions that 
had long been taught as science, but they ran 
up against a tougher enemy and one they could 
not ignore with impunity in theology. At 
first, science was happy to help in glorifying 
God’s power. Then, as Mornet says, ‘Moses, 
by having narrated the origin of the world, 

3S Les sciences de la nature, pp. vii-ix. Mornet now 
admits that he was mistaken in believing that this 
eighteenth-century victory was the first. 
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put theology in a perilous situation.”* For 
fifty years geologists were submissive to official 
doctrine, but in 1749 Buffon published his 
Théorie de la terre, writing of geological prob- 
lems for the first time as if the Book of Genesis 
did not exist. Theology mobilized against him, 
but its cause was already lost. Amateurs had for 
several decades taken pleasure in collecting in- 
sects and fossils, and the Abbé Pluche had suc- 
ceeded in popularizing a natural history that 
respected religious doctrines while keeping 
fairly abreast of the latest discoveries. But 
the sudden and lasting popularity of Buffon 
made science a part of the fashionable life of 
the second half of the eighteenth century, since 
his passages, said to have often been rewrit- 
ten six to eighteen times, made it a subject of 
belles-lettres. His prestige equaled that of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, and it served the cause 
of science. Natural history became one of the 
motivating forces of society, for it affected all 
those who thought in France.37 “Every move- 
ment of opinion that is not a passing fashion or 
the illusion of a few makes itself more or less 
felt in pedagogical changes,” says Mornet ;3* and 
natural science was the first new subject to in- 
vade the domain of classical education. 

The sundering of the yoke of authority was 
all the more significant because it brought with 
it the destruction of the belief in abstract 
reasoning that had characterized both scholas- 
ticism and Cartesianism. In its infancy em- 
pirical science still suffered from the effects of 
this tradition. Eager investigators, not content 
with the slender results of experimental re- 
search, jumped from insufficient facts to philo- 
sophic systems. Scientists soon were conscious 
of the danger and came to discredit the im- 
proper use of hypothesis. When Buffon, genius 
though he was, went beyond the facts of his 
discoveries to reasoned systems about man and 
the universe, the scientists and philosophes 
united in condemning them. By the end of the 
century, natural history, and physics as well, 
had worked out the true balance between 
hypothesis and experiment. Science “had 
achieved so clear a knowledge of itself that a 
century of progress has not changed it.’’9 
Mornet makes no attempt to study the progress 
of scientific discovery in this period, and the 
impression created by Les sciences de la nature, 
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hardly unintentionally, is that it was secondary 
in importance to the establishment of the em- 
pirical method, the discrediting of theologicai 
dogma, and the diffusion of the resulting in- 
tellectual spirit. 

From Mornet’s first two books it is evident 
that he was engaged in writing what is now 
termed “‘intellectual history,” even though 
his ultimate aim remained literary exegesis. 
Now one of the problems that preoccupy in- 
tellectual historians is the role of the individual 
writer in the creation of a new cultural at- 
mosphere. Mornet’s detailed investigation of 
the part of Buffon in the victory of scientific 
method over theology, together with that of 
Rousseau in the revival of the appreciation of 
nature, furnishes an answer that is in both 
cases similar, and it has only been substantiated 
by his later study.‘¢ 

The intellectual figure renowned in his own 
day primarily finds favor because he treats of 
ideas that are already in the air and expresses 
them better and more convincingly than anyone 
before him. By the very popularity of his work, 
he serves to diffuse new thought patterns. In 
so doing, he orients the new trend along a 
particular line; where there had been many 
paths open, one is now chosen because of his 
prestige. This is no small role, and it may in 
fact be a crucial one, as was Rousseau’s. An in- 
fluential writer is not just the reflection of his 
milieu, as Taine would have; but, on the other 
hand, neither is he the father of a new cultural 
atmosphere. 

Mornet’s first works thus shed strong light 
on this problem of intellectual history, but they 
leave unsolved the more fundamental one: If 
intellectual leaders do not give the initial im- 
pulse to cultural changes, where then lies their 
cause? Le sentiment de la nature suggests an 
answer in one case, but the intellectual historian 
would like to see the problem further investi- 
gated. 

IV 

Fifteen years passed between the publication 
of Les sciences de la nature and the appearance 
of Mornet’s next major historical study of the 
eighteenth century. Besides the extent of re- 


« Cf. Daniel Mornet, Les origines intellectuelles 
de la Révolution francaise (1715-1787) (4th ed.; 
Paris, 1947), p. 476; Introduction a l'étude des 
écrivains francais d’aujourd’hui (Paris, 1939), pp. 
199-201; and Diderot, l’homme et l’ceuvre (Paris, 
1941), pp. 107-8. 
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search required for this work, a number of 
other undertakings and the interruption of 
the first World War explain this lapse of time. 
In 1911 he was already well advanced in the 
task of establishing a definitive critical edition 
of the Nouvelle Hdoise; but many difficulties 
remained, involving the collection and com- 
parison of scattered manuscripts and early 
editions.“ The following year he published 
Le romantisme en France au XVIII* siécle, 
his first synthesis based on works of original 
research, both his own and others.# In 1914 the 
call to arms broke in upon his scholarly life 
soon after he had been appointed professeur 
suppléant at the University of Paris. He passed 
the full four years of the war in active service, in- 
cluding ten months as battalion observer at Ver- 
dun during the height of the battle for that city; 
but, except for the loss of time, no effects of his 
military experience can be seen in his later work. 
His four-volume edition of the Nouvelle Héloise 
did not appear until 1925.4 He had in the 
meantime published an original survey of 
French literature.*4 In 1922 he had been named 
secretary of the Société d’Histoire littéraire de 
la France,‘5 and in 1926 seniority raised him to 
full professorship at the Sorbonne. He was al- 
ready being recognized as the leader of the 
school of literary historians and attacked as 
such by its enemies, although Lanson was still 
alive. His fame brought him the first of many 
invitations to teach in American and European 
universities. 

In 1926 appeared La pensée francaise au 
XVIII* siécle.47 Mornet here used his how al- 
most exhaustive knowledge of the French En- 
lightenment to tell the story of the intellec- 


“See Daniel Mornet, Le texte de la “Nouvelle 
Héloise’’ et les éditions du XVIII* siécle (Geneva, 
1910). 


# Paris, 1912. There is no need to discuss this 
work here in detail, but it is interesting to note that, 
although Mornet credits the influence of German 
and English writers, which others had investigated, 
with contributing to the preparation of the Romantic 
movement in France, he concludes that the source of 
this movement lay outside letters in the growing love 
of nature in French society (pp. 274-75). See the 
probing review of the book by Christian Gauss in 
Modern language notes, XX1X (1914), 109-15. 

43 J.-J. Rousseau, La Nouvelle Hélotse (Paris). 


44 Histoire générale de la littérature francaise 
exposée selon une méthode nouvelle (Paris, 1925). 

4 Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, XX1X 
(1922), inside cover facing p. 129 
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tual revolution of the eighteenth century in 
a book deceptive by its small size. Although 
their purpose is ‘‘vulgarisation,” so solidly are 
its two-hundred-odd pages packed with weighty 
and original information that the attentive 
reader finds himself taking longer to digest the 
book than an ordinary work several times as 
large. 

Essentially Mornet reduces the period to 
a struggle among three forces, out of which 
come the destruction of one-—the traditional 
philosophic spirit—and the combination of the 
other two into our modern thought patterns. 
The traditional spirit is characterized by the 
search for universals and the belief in the power 
of pure reason. In philosophy it leads to the 
abstract systems achieved by the scholastic 
method, somewhat modified by the seven- 
teenth-century Cartesian emphasis on the 
mathematical deductive process. It slights ex- 
perimental data. This spirit was dominant 
until about 1740; but since the beginning of 
the century it had been opposed by a new ex 
perimental philosophy derived from Isaac New 
ton and John Locke. Man, said the new doc- 
trine, cannot understand the world by his in 
nate reason, as René Descartes had main- 
tained, but knows it only through his senses. 
Experience is the only source of knowledge; and 
true science has to be empirical, not abstract. 


See, e.g., Bernard Fay, “Doutes et réflexions 
sur l'étude de la littérature,’’ Romanic review, X1X 
(1928), 100. On this later stage of the controversy 
see Philippe VAN TizGHEM, Tendances nouvelles en 
histoire littéraire (“Etudes frangaises fondées sur 
Vinitiative de la Société des Professeurs de Francais 
en Amérique,” No. XXII) (Paris, 1930). Mornet’s re 
plies, as lively as ever, boil down to the belief that Ais- 
toire littéraire does not deny the need for “critique de 
goat” but only prepares it. Moreover, he insists that 
no one is preventing the “‘néo-criticistes’’ from doing 
what they wish, although there is no doubt what val- 
ue he attaches to their efforts. (Mornet to Gottschalk, 
June 5, 1949). See Daniel Mornet, ‘“‘La véritable 
méthode historique de la critique littéraire,”’ Ro 
manic review, XIX (1928), 324-27; “Questions de 
méthode,” ibid., XX (1929), 237-40; ‘““Tendances 
nouvelles en histoire littéraire,’’ Books abroad, V 
(1931), 128-29; and “Le conflit des méthodes dans 
l'étude critique de la littérature,” sbid., VI (1932), 
(141-42). 

4? Paris. There is an English translation (French 
thought in the eighteenth century, trans. Lawrence M. 
Levin [New York, 1929]). One should read Henri 
Sf£e’s review of this book in Revue historique, CLV 
(1927), 412-13. 
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The triumph of this empiricism between 1740 
and 1760 was due not so much to the philo- 
sophes, although the Encyclopédie was based 
on the new epistemology, as to the pure scien- 
tists, especially to the victory of natural his- 
tory over scholastic theology. No sooner had 
experimentalism replaced scholastic rationalism, 
however, than the third force burst into the 
open, the exaltation of the passions and the 
love of nature that had so long been neglected. 
Rousseau was the prophet of the new cult, 
which declared that the materialism of the 
sensationalists was destroying man’s soul. He 
appealed to the inner conscience of those whom 
rationalism, whether abstract or empirical, had 
failed to stir. In the face of materialism this 
new sensibiliié brought a revived enthusiasm 
for religion which the stale dogma of the theo- 
logians could never have evoked. But it did 
not destroy the experimentalist philosophy 
they both remained strong at the end of the 
century. 

In the preface to La pensée frangaise Mornet 
states: ‘I have tried to the best of my ability to 
be an impartial historian. I have never meant 
to say (except without wishing to): ‘These 
things were good, or bad,’ but only ‘this is how 
things were.’ '’** As he evidently suspects, he 


did not succeed, although perhaps his failing 
was unconscious. In any case it is one of the 
merits of this book that in it a deep sympathy 


for the eighteenth century warms the dis- 
passionate analysis of the numberless facts. 
Mornet had begun to study this period by 
chance, bat it is evident that by now his many 
years of close association with the men of the 
Enlightenment had made him their profound 
admirer. How strong is his sentiment becomes 
evident in the last pages of La pensée frangaise:49 


In any case the men of the end of the eighteenth 
century are infinitely closer to those of the end of the 
nineteenth than to those of the end of the seven- 
teenth. One may say that they knew all the forms of 
our contemporary thought and even that they 
measured their consequences, grasped their contra- 
dictions. They pushed the spirit of inquiry, exercised 
the rights of rational criticism to their most daring 
limits They understood as precisely as our mod- 
ern thinkers that experimental truth consists of 
those laws which are induced from the facts of ex- 
perience and not of those which are deduced from 
reasoning. Abstract systems, hypotheses, experi- 
mental laws-—they discerned how all these means of 


* La pensée francaise, p. 1 
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comprehension complement one another or contra- 
dict one another. At the same time, they understood 
that reason and science never comprise the whole 
universe. The unrolling of rational truths and experi- 
mental! truths leads us to infinity on a road without 
end that diverges ever farther from the truths that 
are necessary to life. For all their precision and num- 
ber, the reasons of the intellect and the laws of sci- 
ence cannot give us the explanation of our destiny, 
the reasons for our actions, or the secret of happiness 
We can only perceive these reasons, this secret, by 
another light, that of “feeling,’’ of the “heart’’-- 
we would say today of “intuition.”’ It is feeling that 
reveals to us God, prayer, morality, goodness, hu 
manity. And when reason and scientific experiment 
do not agree with the heart, it is reason and experi- 
ment that are wrong 


This century, he thus indicates, effected the 
most fundamental intellectual transformation 
of modern times. It cast off definitively the 
shackles of the past—revealed truth and de- 
ductive reasoning—and substituted the two 
major sources of contemporary thought—the 
irrational desire to listen to the heart and the 
concept of experimental science. Surely we have 
here not the traditional view of the French 
Enlightenment. Are we not accustomed to view- 
ing this as the age when the philosophes, heroes 
or demons depending on one’s views, waged a 
violent battle against the Ancien Régime? Is 
this not the period that created our modern 
liberal political theory, founded on the laws 
of nature and verified by the concept of prog- 
ress? Perforce one wonders why Moret ap- 
parently passes over this political heritage in 
his insistence on feeling and inductive reason- 
ing. 

Years earlier he had compared the struggle 
of histoire littéraire with that of eighteenth- 
century natural science, the latter to free itself 
from scholastic-Cartesian rationalism, the for- 
mer from Taine’s philosophic dogmatism. For 
both, triumph depended on detailed investiga- 
tion and limited conclusions. And in both cases 
the enemy was uncontrolled philosophy. Now 
Mornet’s character fitted him aptly for fighting 
Taine—and for admiring Buffon. His naturally 
scientific temperament had been whetted by 
the atmosphere in which he had grown: there 
had been a chemical laboratory at home; he 
had had a close friend at the Ecole des Mines 
at Saint-Etienne and a brother at the Ecole 
polytechnique. Furthermore, his own intellec- 
tual experience as a scholar had caused him to 
reject pure reasoning, of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, or nineteenth century. “Philosophie 
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et folie sont svnonymes,” in his opinion.s* 

But Mornet had become no soulless scien- 
tist. His love of nature originally led him to 
study the eighteenth century, and throughout 
his life he has found solace in this communion. 
At the front in 1916 he was able to become 
oblivious to the war by contemplating the 
skies as he lay at night wrapped in his blanket. 
Later as a professor in Paris and even when 
teaching in the heart of Chicago in 1949, he 
found spiritual comfort in visits to the country- 
side. A tender soul infuses his whole person- 
ality. Although to many students in Paris he 
has the reputation of a cold and distant lec- 
turer, no one who has had closer relations with 
him than those permitted from below the 
rostrum of a Sorbonne amphithédtre can have 
helped feeling the warmth of his heart. He loves 
children. While he was a student and young 
teacher, he earned pocket money by writing 
children’s stories.s* And to his friends he is 
known for those acts of kindness which had 
been practiced by those persons of the eight- 
eenth century who had let their hearts speak. 

The experimental spirit and the depth of 
feeling that Mornet saw as the heritage of the 
Enlightenment are then two basic features of 
his own character. Does this mean that Mornet, 
the historian of literature who set out to achieve 
certainty by adherence to fact, is guilty of 
reading into the object of his careful studies 
conclusions that in reality stem from subjective 
factors? ‘‘The intellectual worker who refuses 
to let himself become aware of the working 
ideas with which he is operating seems to me 
about as great a criminal as the motorist who 
first closes his eyes and then steps on the gas,”’ 
a famous historian recently remarked.s? Do we 
have here the case of a reckless driver who is no 
admirer of philosophy, blinded by his satisfac- 
tion at the defeat of seventeenth-century ab- 
stract reason, running down and forgetting the 
eighteenth-century philosophes? 

The answer is immediately, “No.” Such a 
suggestion is an injustice to the honest and 
thorough scholar that Mornet is. The philo- 


5° Remark made in his address on “Souvenirs de 
trente ans de Sorbonne,”’ before the Cercle francais 
de |’Université de Chicago, Jan. 28, 1949. 


S* Jean qui roule (Tours, 1910), Les oies de 
Jeanette (Paris, 1911), and others. 


s Arnold Toynbee in Pieter Geyt, A. J. Toyn- 
BEE, and Pitirim Soroxrin, The pattern of the past: 
can we determine it? (Boston, 1949), pp. 91-92. 
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sophes appear repeatedly in his story. He de- 
scribes at length and sympathetically their 
struggles with royal and ecclesiastical authority 
to get liberty of press for their ideas.53 He notes 
how their influence spread, how by 1780 “‘ils ont 
pour eux la mode et le prestige.”’54 But his judg- 
ment of the philosophes is no more conventional 
than his judgment of the period as a whole. He 
sees them as essentially practical men, who at- 
tack the existing social abuses on the basis of 
their experience as landlords and government 
administrators. Taine and Alexis de Tocqueville 
attacked them as “raisonneurs de cabinet,” 
but it is rather to these critics that the epithet 
belongs.5s They cite the Contrat social, but 
neither Rousseau nor his contemporaries at- 
tached much importance to it.s* They did not 
even desire democracy, much less revolution 
They aimed only at destroying the “abuses so 
glaring that they no longer had anyone to de- 
fend them, unless it be the interested parties.’’s’ 
But, even so, Mornet says, their philosophic 
transformed men’s minds; it broke their attach- 
ment to tradition; it prepared them to reflect on 
revolution and democracy. “It had, so to speak, 
cleared the land from which new harvests could 
spring.’’s* 

Yet, in Mornet’s opinion, even in freeing 
men’s minds it had no monopoly. The victory 
of science was won by scientists; and if the 
philosophes applauded, so too did the peets of 
nature.s* The philosophes contributed to the 
creation of a morality independent of religion, 
but Mornet shows that the appearance of lay 
morality was associated with the triumph of 
feeling. It is true that, in Mornet’s words, 
“gradually men become accustomed to associate 
reforms, liberty, and philosophie.’* In his 
Romantisme en France au XVIII* siécle, how- 
ever, he had shown that the “torments of the 
soul” in which the ceurs sensibles delighted 
created a taste for “burning lives” which would 
find satisfaction in the social struggles of the 
Revolution.” Strangely, in La pensée frangaise 
this observation does not appear, but he does 


53 La pensée francaise, pp. 171-81 
54 Ibid., p. 196. 
88 Ibid., p. 113. 
% Tbid., pp. 116-17. 
$7 [bid., p. 118. 


% Le romantisme en France au XVIII" siécle, 


pp. 89-90. 


$* Ibid., p. 208. 
59 Tbid., pp. 94-95. 
6 Thid., p. 210. 
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here call tolerance and equality ‘doctrines 
chéres 4 la fois aux philosophes et aux coeurs 
sensibles.”" 

In Mornet’s drama of eighteenth-century 
French thought, the philosophes do play a ma- 
jor, though not a predominant, role. But in the 
schematic three-force struggle which he uses 
as the basis of his action and in his concluding 
description of the heritage of the Enlighten- 
ment they disappear. The suspicion remains 
that his doubts about philosophy in general 
may have caused Mornet unconsciously to mis- 
julge the significance of the philosophes. 


\ 


If they have, the weakness would certainly 
become apparent above all in a study of the in- 
tellectual origins of the French Revolution. 
Mornet was already engaged in such a study, 
but it was seven years before its results were 
published. He was aware that his view of the 
new philosophy was not unchallenged. Taine, 
for one, in his highly influential Origines de la 
France contemporaine, had said that in rousing 
France to revolution the role of the philosophes 
was capital and that it was nefarious. Mornet 
was determined to destroy Taine’s unsub- 
stantiated generalizations. When it finally ap- 
peared, his Les origines intellectuelles de la Révo- 
lution francaise (1715-1787) was a formidable 
book; vet it was essentially only an elaboration 
and a justification of the statements that he 
had made about eighteenth-century phtlosophie 
in his Pensée francaise. Thus, although his ear 
lier studies had suggested conceivable origins 
of a revolutionary spirit in the flowering of 
natural science and in the exaltation of senst- 
biltté, here his attention is fixed on but two 
questions: How far did philosophie penetrate 
French society? Was it revolutionary ?® 

To demonstrate to us how he reached his 
answers, Mornet to all intents takes us into his 
study and reveals himself at work. The pages of 
his book unfold the ‘positive’? method he has 
developed to write intellectual history. As he 
problem of the spread of new ideas 
not only of outstanding 
of countless forgotten men and of 


views it, the 
requires the study 


thinkers but 
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the media which influenced society. It needs 
numerical comparisons of the number of ex- 
amples of new ideas with those of traditional 
beliefs. This contrast has to be made progres- 
sively throughout the century so that the vary- 
ing ratio of new to old and the changing char- 
acter of progressive thought can be brought to 
light. Only after such a detailed study of the 
whole period does Mornet venture his conclu- 
sions. Nor is he content to hide his work in his 
footnotes; his facts and his numbers and often 
his sources are worked dexterously into the 
text. We can almost see him taking down the 
cardboard folders in which he keeps his notes 
lined up like books on his shelves, untying them 
on his desk, and laying out his fiches for our in- 
spection. 

Thus painstakingly, piling fact on fact before 
our eyes, he creates a coherent picture of the 
spread of the new philosophy. Prior to 1748 radi- 
cal beliefs were restricted to a small group of 
advanced thinkers who were concerned espe- 
cially with attacking the dominant and intol- 
erant position of theology. Between 1748 and 
1770 the antagonism toward the established 
church became widespread and resulted in the 
triumph of toleration over enforced religious 
uniformity. These years saw the flowering of 
philosophie; its greatest works were now writ- 
ten. But as vet there was little criticism of the 
state. After 1770 the victory over religious in- 
tolerance brought the collapse of control over 
the propagation of the new doctrines. Philo- 
sophie was made common knowledge by the 
popularity of the writings of its champions, the 
Voltaires and Rousseaus and the almost forgot- 
ten figures like Delisle de Sales and the Abbé 
Raynal. Those writers were seconded, not al- 
ways consciously, by newspapers, schools, and 
new local academies, which, even in attacking 
their doctrines, helped spread awareness of 
them. This last stage also saw growing concern 
with political, rather than religious, ills; for in 
the latter case the victory was already won. By 
1787, when active ferment began, the new ideol- 
ogy, if not universally accepted, was at least 
common knowledge among the middle class 
not only in Paris but throughout France. On 
the other hand, the picture of seepage down to 
the lower classes is much less general and al- 
most impossible to reconstruct from the avail- 
able sources, but even they had probably 
grasped some of the new catchwords. 

The wide diffusion of philosophie did not 
a revolution. Mornet em- 


directly prepare 
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phatically repeats the verdict of his Pensée fran- 
¢aise. When Taine had said that the Ancien 
Régime had collapsed, like a man in convulsions 
and foaming at the mouth, from the poisonous 
revolutionary literature of the philosophes,s he 
had made the mistake of judging the ideas of 
Frenchmen in 1787 by those of the leaders of 
the Terror, Mornet concludes.” 

Or may it be Mornet who errs from suspi- 
cion of abstract reasoning? Les origines in- 
tellectuclles occasionally does dismiss theoretical 
writing—for example, Montesquieu’s Esprit 
des lois and Rousseau’s Contrat social as unin- 
fluential because it does not deal with current 
political realities.6? One even senses a certain 
bitterness that the author of the Nouvelle Hé- 
loise would engage in such speculations. In the 
case of the Contrat social, however, an inde- 
pendent study has corroborated Mornet’s re- 
peated assertion that its influence was negligible 
before 1789. Moreover, hints of prejudice are 
rare in his book, and his picture of the position 
of the major philosophes shows no bias, dis- 
playing thoroughly both their theoretical and 
their practical ideas. Although he judges Vol- 
taire critically, his view is not jaundiced, and 
he gives a glowing account of the patriarch’s 
activity at Ferney and of his return to Paris 
in 1778.°° When Mornet concludes that, but 
for rare exceptions, the philosophes did not call 
for a revolution, his statement seems unas- 
sailable. 

The answer to doubts about Mornet’s judg- 
ment of the significance of philosophic lies not 
in his analysis of the philosophes’s ideas, how- 
ever. The major portion of the book is devoted 
to determining the extent of their influence. Al- 
though the introduction states that the essen- 


*sH. Taine, Les origines de la France contempo- 
raine, I, L’Ancien Régime (16th ed.; Paris, 1891), 
221. 

© Les origines intellectuelles, p. 471. 

*? [bid., pp. 71, 95-96, 399, and 475. 

*§ Gordon H. McNett, “The cult of Rousseau 
and the French Revolution,’’ Journal of the history of 
ideas, VI (1945), 201. McNeil, who wrote his doc- 
toral dissertation on this subject, confirms Mornet’s 
findings that it was as the author of the Nouvelle 
Héloise and the Emile that Rousseau was known be- 
fore 1789. “This political cult [of Rousseau] was 
clearly a product of the Revolution. Instead of 
Rousseau making the Revolution, it would seem 
that the Revolution made Rousseau, or at least his 
reputation as a political philosopher’ (sbid.). 
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tial causes of the Revolution ‘were, as always, 
political causes; a change was desired because 
the people were or believed they were wretch- 
ed,’’7* the final indication of Les origines in- 
tellectuelles is that, if the poorer classes were 
certainly motivated by hunger or by opposition 
to new taxes,” the bourgeoisie, who organized 
the consequences of the Revolution, acted be- 
cause their intelligence had been awakened.” In 
short, philosophic, although entirely unlike 
Taine’s picture, was scarcely less dangerous to 
established authority than he had said. It is 
clear that, if Mornet ever really failed to appre- 
ciate the French philosophers, as his Pensée 
frangaise suggests, by the time he finished Les 
origines intellectuelles, in his estimation philo- 
sophie had risen in importance close to the level 
of sensibilité and experimental science. Instead 
of seeking the cause for his emphasis in La pen- 
sée frangaise on the latter two in unconscious 
subjective prejudices alone, a large part of the 
explanation probably is that, because of his own 
preferences, he studied these sides of the 
eighteenth century first and La pensée francaise 
was written before he had come fully to appre- 
ciate the philosophes. 

Mornet’s detailed analysis of the epoch can 
leave no doubt that philosophie profoundly 
changed the attitudes of the French middle 
class. One wonders, though, whence came the 
impulse that caused the bourgeoisie to accept 
the new doctrines and to formulate criticisms of 
the existing order. Mornet indicates that 
philosophie itself offered the impetus: “It is 
very probable, if not certain, that in many cases 
protests were directed against abuses becaus¢ 
men had learned to reflect on the abuses, be 
cause the reading of so many discussions of 
politics and society had taught them that they 
had not only the duty to obey but also the right 
to discuss.”’?3 Yet he does not suggest that this 
was the sole source of the malaise. ‘Philosophie 
and politics, speculation and action, constantly 
reacted on each other,” he states;74 and he sug- 
gests several material reasons that helped the 
spread of antitraditional ideas among the 
middle class: the moral depravity of the Pari 
sian upper classes, the collapse of fortunes 
brought about by John Law’s Mississippi 
bubble in 1720, and the extravagance of the 
court, for example.’5 


7° [bid., p. 2. 
™ [bid., pp. 444-45. 
” [bid., pp. 475-77. 


3 Tbid., pp. 141-42 
14 [bid., p. 432. 
Ss [bid., pp. 53, 58, and 141 
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At this point a comparison of Les origines 
intellectuelles with Mornet’s first work suggests 
interesting speculations. In Le semtiment de la 
nature Mornet showed how a desire to seek 
peace in the country led to an appreciation of 
nature among French people that preceded 
and created a need for a literature giving voice 
to this new feeling for nature and the solace 
nature could offer. The great figure of the move- 
ment was he who most appealed to those ideas 
already current in society. With this example 
present, one may legitimately wonder whether 
the writings of the philosophes did not similarly 
stir glowing coals already heated by social 
factors. The bourgeoisie certainly had mate- 
rial reasons for disliking the Ancien Régime— 
their desire to share or destroy the social and 
financial privileges of the nobility and to free 
the rising capitalist economy from the hamper- 
ing effects of royal supervision of industry, of 
the outmoded feudal system of taxation and 
mercantilist commercial policies, and of the still 
extant craft guilds. They had been stirred by 
the long and bitter struggle between the parle- 
ments and the crown.” The beginning of the in- 
dustrial revolution meant that their class was 
rapidly growing in numbers and economic 
power. With the glaring contrast between the 
inefficiency and lack of determination of the 
traditional powers in France and the vigorous 
activity of the enlightened despots abroad be- 
fore their eyes,”’ they could be expected to be- 
gin to feel their oats. One may thus ask whether 
the middle class was moved originally by the 
new intellectual spirit or accepted this spirit 


™ Mornet mentions this struggle but in a chapter 
apart on “Quelques remarques sur les causes politi- 
ques” (pp. 433-34). Only in passing does he note in 
his discussion of intellectual causes that the future 
Mme Roland’s first interest in politics was oc- 
casioned by the battle over the parlements in 1774 
and that the middle class in genera] supported the 
parlements because it mistook their aims; yet here 
might be one key to the revolutionary spirit of 1789 

In Les origines intellectuelles there are indica- 
tions of this source of discontent—admirers of 
Frederick II who are called “prussiens” (pp. 263 
and 281), a writer urging all sovereigns to imitate 
Joseph II (p. 242), publicity in the newspapers on 
Diderot’s visit to Catherine the Great (p. 230)— 
but Mornet does not suggest that they are of any 
significance. One must in fairness note, however, 
that he does attach great importance to the example 
of the American Revolution, to which he devotes a 
whole chapter (pp. 389-99) 
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because it justified an opposition to the social 
order based primarily on material considera- 
tions. Mornet indicates that he believes the 
former case to be correct, but it is regrettable 
that the scope of his study did not permit him 
to show more clearly the relation between the 
“intellectual origins” of the Revolution and the 
evolution of French society. 

One can, of course, understand why he did 
not undertake such an investigation. It is al- 
ready remarkable that as a professor of litera- 
ture he felt justified in expanding his studies to 
include a history of the natural sciences and of 
the causes of the French Revolution. He did so 
on the assumption that a knowledge of the com- 
plete cultural background is necessary to the 
intelligent study of literary masterpieces, and 
also for the more personal reason that he found 
the history of ideas a “sujet passionant.”7* In 
the face of the attacks of the champions of pure 
criticism, he justified all his work, even Les 
origines intellectuelles, as histoire littéraire.7? He 
could not so explain a deeper excursion into 
the field traditionally reserved for historians. 
Nor does he feel that he could have afforded the 
time for such a project. It would have required 
ten more years, he says, frankly admitting the 
deficiency in his book; and he was already en- 
gaged in studying a different period of French 
literature. 

This failure to fit intellectual history closely 
into its noncultural background means that 
Mornet never tackled the problem raised by 
his early books—that of causation in the chang- 
es of intellectual climate. Le sentiment de la na- 
ture studied the question and offered an answer 
in one limited instance. But as Mornet broad- 
ened the scope of his investigation, he was by 
necessity forced to retreat {rom a consideration 
of material influences. In the end he gives the 
picture of a tremendous intellectual trans- 
formation and only occasional glimpses of the 
social and political factors that may help to 
explain it. One need not go to extremes with 
Mornet’s contemporary, Georges Lefebvre, and 
hold that, if he was able to divide the diffusion 
of philosophie into three distinct periods, it is 
because these periods coincide with changes in 
governmental policy; but one can agree with 
Lefebvre that, ideally, the “natural setting for 


7 Mornet, “Tendances nouvelles en histoire 
littéraire,” loc. cit., p. 128. 


19 Les origines intellectuelles, p. 238. 
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the history of ideas is history, that of social life 
in all its depth.”* 
VI 

Since the appearance of Les origines in- 
tellectuelles, Mornet has abandoned the study 
of the eighteenth century in favor of the seven- 
teenth. In 1929 he had already published a 
major work based on detailed research that was 
not restricted to the eighteenth century." As 
if the thirty years’ labor that he had devoted to 
the Enlightenment had not borne witness to 
his perennial vigor, he began in his fifties to 
master with equal thoroughness another era 
no less complicated. Surprisingly, he has not 
turned his attention to French thought in this 
new period, to the men and ideas that fore- 
shadowed the philosophes, but rather to the de- 
velopment of the classical literary tradition. 
One significant book has already appeared, re- 
vealing unsuspected facets of the classical lit- 
erature,® and another is projected on the earlier 
romanesque writing. Happily he is also engaged 
in a study of the pensée francaise in the seven- 
teenth century.*3 In 1948 official regulations 
forced his retirement from active teaching in 
France at the age of seventy. He continues to 
act as a visiting professor in several American 
universities, but it is to be hoped that he will 
find the leisure soon to finish his projected 
works. 

Meanwhile, he evidently feels that his own 
exhaustive investigations, supported by re- 
search done by his students, has at last ac- 
complished the first task in his study of litera- 
ture—the establishing of an exact knowledge of 
the milieu in which the writers of the early 
modern period lived. Since the outbreak of the 


‘e Georges LereBvre, review of Les origines 
intellectuelles in Annales historiques de la Révolution 
francaise, XI (1934), 366-72. This review should be 
read by everyone interested in Mornet’s book. 
Lefebvre’s persuasive argument shows how much 
Les origines intellectuelles would have gained from 
relating the history of ideas more closely to conven- 
tional history. 


* Histoire de la clarté frangaise, ses origines, son 
évolution, sa valeur (Paris). 


8 Histoire de la littérature francaise classique, 
1660-1700 (Paris, 1940). 

53 For some of the topics this work will deal with 
see Daniel Mornet, “Méthode d’un cours sur 
histoire de la pensée et du godt en France au XVII* 
siecle,” Romanic review, XX XIX (1948), 204-7. 
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last war he has published several critical in- 
terpretations of great literary figures that he 
says can come only after that framework has 
been constructed. 

It is only the most recent of these pithy 
critiques that deals with Jean-Jacques. No 
figure has been more central in Mornet’s work 
on the eighteenth century, and yet he is still 
able to write of him with pleasing freshness. 
For the first time he here discusses at length 
Rousseau’s political writings—to show what 
were their sources and also their originality— 
and admits that until after writing the Contrat 
social Rousseau was largely motivated by a 
desire to emulate the philosophes. But Mornet 
still considers him primarily significant, at 
least until 1789, as the prophet of sensibilité. 

The only other figure of the Enlightenment 
to be honored with such a study is Denis Di- 
derot. Any question of Mornet’s ability to sym- 
pathize with the philosophes vanishes with a 
reading of this book, for Diderot has won a 
place in his affection perhaps not even equaled 
by Rousseau. But, significantly, he won it be- 
cause, as Mornet shows, far from being a typi- 
cal self-assured philosophe, Diderot was a man 
wracked by doubts, torn between cold philo- 
sophie and enthusiastic sensibilité, a disciple of 
science, a critic of art, and an author who re- 
vealed his internal anguish in philosophic dia- 
logues. Mornet captures all these qualities and 
portrays them against the background of the 
Enlightenment with such evident mastery of 
the art of literary criticism that the carping of 
his antagonists becomes ridiculous. His ani- 
mated style, graced by lively characterizations, 
felicitous metaphors, and occasional “expres- 
sions un peu familiéres’—only a Frenchman 
can really appreciate their appearance in the 
writing of a professor of French literature at 
the Sorbonne—proves the artistic scope of the 
author of Les origines intellectuelles. 

For Diderot presents hardly a more diverse 
character than does his biographer. Combining 
a scientific temperament with a warmth of 
heart, Mornet has been capable of devoting 
his life to thorough research and of displaying 
his findings in books that inspire in others the 
love and admiration that he has acquired for 
the men he has studied. His contribution to 


84 Diderot, homme et l’euvre; Nicholas Boileau 
(Paris, 1942); Moliére (Paris, 1943); Jean Racine 
(Paris, 1944); and Rousseau, l'homme et |’euvre 
(Paris, 1950). 
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historiography has only begun to be appre- 
ciated. Carrying out to their limits the precepts 
of the founder of Aistoire littéraire, he has 


bridged the gap that traditionally separated the 


disciplines of history and literature. In so doing 
he has offered to students of intellectual history 
a method to follow and eloquent evidence of 
the results it can produce. Some of his judg- 
ments may be questioned, but Mornet can re- 
call Taine’s defense of his own scientific history. 
“Only experience can experience,” 
laine challenged would-be critics, “for theo- 
logical or sentimental objections are impotent 
against a fact.’*5 Mornet has destroyed Taine’s 
concept of the Enlightenment on his own factual 
ground; any revision of Mornet’s picture can 
but stand on similar grounds. In 1900 Lanson 
could still write: “The eighteenth century has 
been up to now, despite the abundance of ac- 
cumulated materials and partial researches, 


destroy 


*s Preface to Essais de critique et d'histoire, pp 
XIX AX 
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hardly more than a battlefield onto which have 
been brought the passions and hatreds of the 
present. . . . The good and the bad, all the truth 
must be revealed.”™ Fifty years later, after 
reading Mornet’s studies, one may question 
his appreciation of the political heritage of the 
eighteenth century or the importance he gives 
to intellectual factors as causes of the Revolu- 
tion, but one can no longer doubt the way in 
which the French Enlightenment was ac- 
complished. By seeking conscientiously all the 
truth according to the high ideal of objectivity 
that he early adopted, he has established for 
the first time on conclusive grounds the claim 
of the intellectual revolution that preceded the 
French Revolution to a high place in the suc- 
cession of ages that have produced our con- 
temporary civilization. 


CINCINNATI, O10 


% “Histoire littéraire: littérature francaise (épo- 
que moderne),” loc. cit., pp. 79-80 
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1E historians of a small state like Denmark, 
"F eatatie a language little known outside 
the Scandinavian countries, are at a disadvan- 
tage when they write for publication in their 
mother-tongue. The difficulty is only slightly 
obviated by resort here and there to the device 
of providing, in one of the widely used lan- 
guages, summaries of articles or monographs. 
Even the leading historiographical works in 
the three or four “world’’ languages have but 
a few brief notices, inadequate and often in- 
accurate, on what historical scholarship has 
achieved in the smaller European states. Hence 
the need for occasional surveys for individual 
countries. In the pages that follow I shall try to 
show how the Danes down the centuries have 
viewed and practiced the writing of history, and 
especially what Danish scholars have done to 
preserve and make available their historical 
sources, and what they have done or attempted 
to do to provide authentic guides to the general 
history of the country (no attempt is made here 
to include or appraise the present generation 
of Danish historians). Such a survey must 
needs be done with some attention to the back- 
ground of constantly changing times, of changes 
in emphasis, means, and objectives. Readers 
who wish to probe deeper than has been possible 
in the present brief sketch are referred to the 
books and articles mentioned in the note on 
this page." 

Medieval Denmark was part and parcel of 
the Latin world. Its language and much of its 
thinking were heavily indebted to the Latin 
Christian communities of western Europe. Den- 
mark came definitely within the cultural do- 
main of the Western Christian world after Ans- 
gar and his successors had converted the Danes 
to Roman Catholic Christianity in the early 
ninth century, shortly after Charlemagne’s 
death. It is not until the time of Saxo Gramma- 
ticus, some four centuries after Charlemagne, 
that we come to the first indigenous Danish 
historical work of prime importance to the study 
of Denmark’s medieval history, his Gesta 
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Danorum. This work, composed in Latin, was 
written at the instance of the great warrior- 
statesman of the age of the Waldemars, Arch 
bishop Absalon. It was written in a time of 
crisis at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the Danes were threatened with 
subjugation at the hands of the heathen Wends, 
who made constant forays on the Danish Baltic 
islands. The founding of Copenhagen on the 
island of Zealand as a fortified place that could 
be used against its sea-borne enemies was the 
work of Archbishop Absalon. Saxo’s Gesta 
Danorum—sixteen “books” on the deeds of the 


‘The most recent and authoritative books on 
Danish historiography are the two by the late Ellen 
JORGENSEN, Historieforskning og Historieskrivning i 
Danmark indtil Aar r800 (Copenhagen, 1931), and 
Historiens Studium i Danmark i det 19. Aarhundrede 
(1943). (Where date is given in parentheses, without 
place of publication, Copenhagen is assumed.) These 
two excellent volumes have been heavily levied on in 
preparation of the present article. See also C. Pau 
DAN-MU ier, “Dansk Historiografi i det 18de Aar 
hundrede,” Historisk Tidsskrift, 5th ser., IV, 1-118; 
Ellen JOrGENSEN, “Hans Gram: Et historiografisk 
Forség,” Historisk Tidsskrift, gth ser., III, 165-91; 
Francis Bui, Ludvig Holberg som Historiker (Chris 
tiania, 1913); Sigurd Hést, Om Holberg’s historiske 
Skrifter (1913); Joh. Steenstrup, /istorieskrivning 
i Danmark i det 19. Aarhundrede (1889); J. Linp 
BAEK, “Dansk Historieskrivning fir og nu,’’ Dansk 
Tidsskrift (1905), pp. 423-28; Kr. Ersiev, ‘“Vort 
Slaegtleds Arbejde i dansk Historie,”’ Tilskueren 
(1911), pp. 457-68; H. F. ROrpam, Historieskrivnin 
gen og Historieskriverne i Danmark og Norge siden 
Reformationen, Vol. 1 (1867); Axel Linva.p, “‘Dane- 
mark,” Histoire et historiens depuis cinquante ans: 
methodes, organisation el résultats du travail his- 
torique de 1876 4 1926 (Paris, 1927), pp. 86-106 
(a volume issued in celebration of the soth anni 
versary of La revue historique); and Knud Fasricivs, 
“Gennembruddet i dansk Historieforskning og 
Historieskrivning i 1870’erne og 1880’erne,” His 
torisk Tidsskrift, 1oth ser., V, 385-411. For bio 
graphical sketches of individual historians see Dansk 
biografisk Lexikon. Page references to quotations and 
textual matter drawn from Ellen Jérgensen’s two 
volumes have been omitted throughout this article. 
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Danes—was a patriotic enterprise calculated 
to stimulate the pride of the Danes in the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors. About three hundred 
years after Saxo had laid down his pen, it fell 
to the lot of a Danish humanist, Christiern 
Pedersen, to locate the manuscript and to use 
the still new printing art to publish in Paris in 
1514 an edition of Saxo. Saxo based his work on 
a rich tradition and on oral and written sources, 
some of them Icelandic and Norwegian his- 
torical sagas. He wrote in the hopeful tone of 
one who had probed the depths of his country’s 
spirit and could rejoice in the strength that he 
had found. Saxo’s work has been studied by 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and German 
scholars, and as recently as 1931 a critical edi- 
tion of Saxonis Gesta Danorum appeared under 
the editorship of J. Olrik and H. Raeder. Curi- 
ously enough, the Harvard medievalist, C. H. 
Haskins, does not even mention Saxo, though 
J. W. Thompson, of the University of Chicago, 
refers to his work as “the greatest intellectual 
Danish product of the Middle Ages.”’ 

The later medieval and early modern periods 
in Denmark and Sweden produced such histori- 
cal sources as the “rhymed chronicles” and 
accounts by monks and friars—mainly Fran- 


ciscans--and many folk songs, but no narrative 


histories. But with the breakup of the Kalmar 
Union, Sweden’s establishment as an independ- 
ent kingdom under Gustavus Vasa, and the 
transition from Roman catholicism to Luther- 
anism, a series of histories and historical works 
largely polemical in nature made their appear- 


ance. Thus the Swede, Johannes Magnus, 
wrote a severely anti-Danish Historia de omnt- 
bus Gothorum Sreonumque regibus (two eds.; 
1554, 1558), from Noah’s grandson Magog to 
Gustavus Vasa, and the Danish scholar Hans 
Svaning printed a reply, enriched by a Chront- 
con sive historia Joannis regis Daniae, the ruler 
who had had to deal with the Swedish mal- 
contents of the Sture family as the sixteenth 
century began 

A significant step in Danish historiography 
was taken by Anders Sérensen Vedel (1542 
1616), who had sat at the feet of leading Danish 
statesmen and with their encouragement trans- 
lated into readable literary Danish the Latin 
history of Saxo Grammaticus. It was printed 
in 1575. His wide knowledge of Danish history 
led him into another enterprise of importance 
to northern history, the editing and publication 
of the manuscript work of Adam of Bremen, 
written in the eleventh century, on the history 
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of the church in the north (Gesta Hammabur- 
gensis ecclesiae pontificum). He had located the 
manuscript in Sord (Zealand), and it appeared 
in print as the Historia ecclesiastica in 1579. 
Book IV deals especially with the north; Adam 
is the first historian to mention the Norse 
voyages to Vineland. Vedel has the distinction 
of being the first scholar to bring this famous 
work to the attention of the learned world. 
Pertz later—in the nineteenth century—in- 
cluded it in his collection of early German 
sources. 

In 1595 Christian IV’s chancellor, Arild 
Huitfeldt, published in Danish a short history 
of the reign of the king’s grandfather, Chris- 
tian III. This studious and industrious civil 
servant, who had traveled over many parts of 
the land on the king’s errands, now proceeded 
to write the history of the ill-fated Christian 
II, under whose reign Sweden had broken away 
from the Kalmar Union. Then he turned to 
Christian II’s successor, Frederick I; next to 
the founder of the Oldenburg dynasty of Den- 
mark, Christian I, and his son, King Hans 
[John]. He wound up his work with a chrono- 
logical account of Danish history from Saxo’s 
time on, to which he finally added a chronicle 
of earliest Danish history from the mythical 
King Dan to Canute VI (1182-1202). Nine 
volumes of the nation’s history in as many 
years, written by a busy administrator in his 
spare moments, bear witness to rare devotion 
and undeviating industry. Huitfeldt’s history, 
though based on a wealth of extant evidence, 
reflects the climate of thought prevailing in his 
own time. He wrote as a member of the noble 
class, as shown in his diatribe against Christian 
II, archenemy of that class. A new edition came 
out half a century later, in 1652, and was read 
with sympathy by the upper classes throughout 
the seventeenth century. Later historians, from 
Ludvig Holberg and Hans Gram in the eight 
eenth century to C. F. Allen and Kristian Erslev 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, have 
attempted critical appraisals of this first full- 
length history of Denmark. 

Danish seventeenth-century scholarship, like 
that of the Benedictines and Jesuits of the time, 
was devoted largely to the collection of ma- 
terials. The collecting and deciphering of runic 
inscriptions was initiated by the famous anti- 
quarian Ole Worm (1588-1654), whose Monu- 
menta Danica appeared in 1643-45. The study 
thus begun, which has been cultivated inten- 
sively in all three Scandinavian countries during 
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recent decades, has contributed in too many 
way’s to northern philology and history to per- 
mit more than a mere mention here. 

An Icelandic historian in Frederick IIT’s em- 
ploy, Tormod Torfaeus (1636-1719), upset 
the old kingly chronology of Saxo by a study 
of the Icelandic sagas. He was, incidentally, the 
first scholar to work out from those sagas the 
Viking voyages to America, the ‘Vineland”’ 
story, which came to light in 1705 as the 
Historia Vinlandiae antiqua. But his most 
notable historical work was his basic history of 
the Norwegians to about 1263, Historia rerum 
Norvegicarum. 

Denmark of the seventeenth century pro- 
duced no such important general history and 
nothing approaching the works of the Swedish- 
German historians, Philip Bogislav von Chem- 
nitz and Samuel Pufendorf. But, later in the 
following century, the Norwegian-born littéra- 
teur and historian, Holberg, was to use Pufen- 
dorf as his model. The eighteenth century saw 
the culmination and flowering of two ideas that 
had been kept alive by several generations of 
Danish scholars. The first was to follow through 
on the squirrel-like activities of the collectors 
of sources by critical study and publication of 
important texts, that they might be made 
available for writing authentic history. The 
second idea, which had had many adherents 
but few successes, was to provide readable 
general accounts of the country’s history, repre- 
senting sound scholarship and serving the prac- 
tical purpose of providing the country’s leaders 
with histories that would give the needed back- 
ground and perspective for intelligent per- 
formance of duty. Then, as today, syntheses 
of national and world history were called for 
to provide guides for future conduct, while 
antiquarian students of the remote past upheld 
the traditions of intensive scholarship and the 
patient search of truth for its own sake. To 
carry these two ideas into practice required two 
very different kinds of talent, rarely combined 
in a single individual. The critical study and 
editing of historical sources in eighteenth- 
century Denmark are seen at their best in Hans 
Gram (1685-1748) and Jacob Langebek (1710- 
75). Gram was born in northern Jutland. He 
became professor of Greek at the university 
in 1714, but his main interests were soon at- 
tracted to the study of Danish history. He 
never traveled beyond the confines of his own 
country; his amazing erudition was gained from 
books, and his strength lay in his ability to 
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carry on detailed critical studies. In his ac- 
count of Canute the Great’s visit to Rome, he 
defends his point of view by remarking that to 
strip history down to just what is required by 
the honest citizen or civil servant for the daily 
performance of his duties, or by the minister 
in his pulpit, would constitute sheer short- 
sightedness and invite crude barbarism to 
ascend the throne. Hans Gram’s dream of a 
great national collection of critically edited 
documents of basic importance for historians 
was to be realized by a fellow north Jutlander, 
Jacob Langebek, who had come to the capital 
as a poor student, had made contact with Gram 
in the Royal Library, and managed in the 
course of the years to achieve a distinguished 
position among Danish historians. His best- 
known contributions to scholarship were (1) 
the founding of a Society for the Improvement 
of the Danish Language and Danish History, 
and of its publication outlet, the Danske Maga- 
zin in 1745; and (2) the preparation and publi- 
cation of the earlier volumes of a Danish 
Scriptores rerum Danicarum medii aevi. The 
Magazin is now in its 207th year of continuous 
publication and is invaluable for its sources of 
the history and literature of Denmark. Lange- 
bek managed to see three folio volumes through 
the press from 1772 to 1774, shortly before his 
death. His friend, the historian Suhm, saw four 
additional volumes of Langebek’s collection 
into print, and an eighth first saw the light in 
1834. It was a remarkable collection of Latin 
documents, genealogies, old coins, seals and 
coats-of-arms, laws, topographical descrip- 
tions, and other “antiquities.” In the Monu- 
menta Denmark had a collection of printed 
sources worthy of comparison with those of 
Muratori, Pufendorf, and Leibnitz. 

The eighteenth-century historian who repre- 
sented the second genre of historical writing— 
the general history—was Ludvig Holberg. A 
man of great and varied talents, he wrote satiri- 
cal poems and plays, founded the ‘Danish 
theater, and became the author of Denmark’s 
first comprehensive popular history. As a mere 
professor, he was denied access to privy ar- 
chives and royal library, but he got himself 
access to the wide European world, to men as 
well as books. In the course of a visit to Eng- 
land from 1706 to 1708 he read in the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford University, and he ob- 
served England at war in the Grand Alliance 
against Louis XIV and France. After his return 
he decided that the “incomparable” Pufendorf’s 
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idea of applied history was valid and worth 
imitating; therefore, as his first historical work, 
he wrote for the Danish public an Introduction 
til de europaciske Rigers Historie [Introduction 
to the history of the European states} (1711), 
much in the Pufendorf manner. Two years later 
he followed this with a supplement, which gave 
a more independent view of Germany, the 
Netherlands, and England, their peoples, natu- 
ral conditions, constitutions, religions, and the 
like. It was not printed, but it got him a pro- 
fessorship and the leisure to write what he later 
called “the gay and poetical writings . . . pub- 
lished under the pseudonym of Hans Mikkel- 
sen.”’ After he had made major contributions 
to Danish-Norwegian belles-lettres, he went 
back to his histories with a Danmarks og Norges 
Beskrivelse [Description of Denmark and Nor- 
way] (1729). In studying the origin and de- 
velopment of customs and institutions, he made 
effective use of the writings of earlier scholars 
like Ole Worm, Torfaeus, Arni Magnusson, 
and Thomas Bartholin. In an interesting chap- 
ter he traces the history of'the bénder—the 


yeoman class--up to 1702. His Danmarks Riges 


Historie (History of the Danish state] appeared 
in 1732-35 and became the most famous, as it 


was the best organized, of his works on Danish 
history. He referred to it later as ‘‘a desperate 
work but as I have often taken pleasure in 
sailing in rock-infested seas and am accustomed 
to overcome difficulties, I find myself encour- 
aged by the very toughness of the job to see how 
farmy powers are equal to so greata challenge.” 
He shows little interest in the legendary King 
Dan or the wars of the Vikings; but the interplay 
of the English and Danish tongues during the 
Danish occupation of Britain, constitutional 
developments in Denmark, the story of the 
estates and of trade, concern him deeply. He 
recognizes the Slesvig problem to the south, 
and he shows moderation in treating Danish- 
Swedish relations. He is especially attracted by 
what he calls “the bizarre humor”’ of individ- 
uals and is adept at describing historic person- 
ages like the traitor Corfitz Ulfeldt, the un- 
fortunate Leonora Christina, Count Griffen- 
feld, and Christina of Sweden, as well as the 
“useful kings’’ and the ‘“‘high-hearted queens.” 
The reigns of Christian IV and Frederick ITI 
receive about half his attention. He compen 
sated somewhat for his lack of access to privy 
archive records by consulting many private 
libraries and saw many of 
Christian’s letters and the archives of the East 
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India Company. Royal historiographer Andreas 
Hojer had seen and used the official documents, 
but his manuscript lay unpublished in the king’s 
privy archives and had no influence on Danish 
historical writing. Holberg had access to highiy 
placed persons who could give him valuable 
data, but he could, of course, not divulge such 
confidential sources. He admired L’Histoire 
d’Angleterre’ by the exiled French Huguenot 
Paul de Rapin-Thoyras and followed his method 
of dealing with cultural topics. He had ob- 
served the weaknesses of earlier historians like 
Huitfeldt and tried to avoid them. Though he 
lacked the keen critical sense of Gram, he had 
a firm belief in the “indescribably practical 
value” of history, and he gave the Danish pub- 
lic a comprehensive historical work of decided 
literary merit. Like his contemporary Boling- 
broke, he would have agreed that “history is 
philosophy teaching by examples.” His skep- 
ticism of hoary fables and legends, his convic- 
tion that history must bring forth what is use- 
ful and must go far beyond the chronicles of 
kings, remind one of Voltaire’s Siécle de Louis 
XIV, which appeared some fifteen years after 
Holberg’s History, and Voltaire’s Essai sur les 
meurs which appeared still later. 

Holberg was in a sense an early product of 
eighteenth-century rationalism, of the cen- 
tury that gave the English-speaking world the 
great works of Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon. 
His history held the boards for almost a century 
and a half. When the Danish literary historian, 
N. M. Petersen, closed his comment on Hol- 
berg’s History, he made this plea: ‘“‘Who can 
give us a national history that may be compared 
to Holberg’s? Why do.we have no detailed 
popular history which would also correct his 
deficiencies, a Danish history that would do 
for our time more or less what Holberg’s 
history did for his?” 

An effort at a national history was indeed 
set on foot in the generation after Holberg’s 
death, in the era of the Enlightenment, by P. 
F. Suhm, contemporary of Struensee and the 
Bernstorffs and the first scholar to levy on the 
printed documents collected by his friend 
Jacob Langebek in his Diplomatarium. He set 
out bravely enough to write a coherent syn- 
thesis of his country’s history, but his regard 
for sources, printed and manuscript, led him 
into so many byways and unexplored areas 
that his eighteen erudite volumes turned out 
to be rather a loosely contrived chronological 


*8 vols.; The Hague, 1724 
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account of Danish history brought down only 
to 1440. To the modern scholar Suhm’s work 
is mainly valuable for the numerous docu- 
ments quoted or summarized. For the eight- 
eenth-century layman, looking for a readable 
guide depicting the evolution of Danish life and 
thought down the centuries, Suhm’s detailed 
compilations did not fill the bill. 

A generation was to pass after N. M. Peter- 
sen’s plaint was written (in 1860) before a 
workable blueprint was prepared and the “‘de- 
tailed popular history” could really be got 
under way. By the end of the century the de- 
mands of scholarship had forged too far ahead 
for any single historian to venture to write 
single-handedly such a full-length history of 
Denmark. It took, as we shall see, the co- 
operative efforts of half-a-dozen historians who 
were specialists in particular periods of Danish 
history to produce an adequate and authentic 
history that would satisfy both general reader 
and scholar alike. When this first Danish co- 
operative general history did appear in the first 
decade of this century, it was a sumptuous edi- 
tion and bore precisely the same title as the 
one-man work of Holberg—Danmarks Riges 
Historie. 

It was not until after the Napoleonic up- 
heaval that a new generation of historians 
arose who had independent views and could 
formulate new problems and point the way 
toward their solution. Thus E. C. Werlauff’s 
Forség til det danske Sprogs Historie i Slesvig 
{Essay on the history of the Danish language 
in Slesvig], published in 1819, contributed sig- 
nificantly to the history of what Danes call 
the “South Jutland” problem. Here Werlauff 
undertook a careful study of Slesvig’s place 
names, a study which became the point of de- 
parture for N. M. Petersen’s basic work en- 
titled Bemaerkninger om danske og norske Sted- 
naones Oprindelse og Forklaring [Remarks on 
the origin and meaning of Danish and Nor- 


3Suhm’s last eight volumes were prepared for 
publication after his death. The concluding series of 
his histories were entitled Critisk Historie af Dan- 
mark... fra Odin til Gorm den Gamle (5 vols.; 1774- 
81), and Historie af Danmark (8 vols.; 1782-1828). 
Suhm married a wealthy Norwegian woman and 
spent fourteen years (1751-65) in Trondheim. After 
his return to Copenhagen he added so much to his 
growing collection of books and manuscripts that he 
was able to pass on to the Royal Library on his death 
about a hundred thousand titles. During his lifetime 
he placed his library at the disposal of numerous 
scholars 
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wegian place names] (1819). Werlauff was truly 
a scholar in the eighteenth-century Hans Gram 
tradition. Another representative of the new 
generation of historians was Peter Erasmus 
Miiller (1776-1834). After he had made a criti- 
cal survey of the sources of Norwegian and Ice- 
landic history, he turned his attention to the 
famous Saxo Grammaticus in an investigation 
Om Kilderne til Saxos ni forste Boger og deres 
Trovaerdighed (Concerning the sources of Saxo’s 
first nine books and their trustworthiness] 
(1823). His view that the first part of the 
Gesta Danorum was compiled from Danish folk 
and other legends and from songs that had 
originated in Iceland gave a new impulse to 
the study of medieval northern history. A new 
edition of Saxo, provided with critical notes 
and comment, to supplant the edition put out 
by Stephanius back in 1645, was Miiller’s 
next project. But he could only make a start, 
and after his death it fell to his colleague Vel 
schow to see Volume I completed and printed 
in 1839. It proved to be the finest piece of edit- 
ing done in this period. 

The third important figure of the new era was 
the legal historian, J. L. A. Kolderup-Rosen- 
vinge (1792-1850). Taking up the uncompleted 
work in the history of Danish law begun by 
Peder Kofod Ancher, he edited and published 
Lex Siellandica Erici Regis and began his great 
Samling af gamle danske Love (Collection of 
old Danish laws] (1826-37), a work that was to 
reach impressive proportions in the years to 
follow. In the period 1822-23 he published his 
Grundrids af den danske Lovhistorie {Outline 
of Danish legal history], the first Danish sur- 
vey of its kind. It may be noted that the well 
known Swedish edition of Sveriges gamla lagar 
{Sweden’s ancient laws] by Collin and Schlyter 
appeared a few years after the Danish and was 
probably inspired by the Danish example. At 
any rate, Schlyter and Rosenvinge carried on 
an extensive correspondence during the years 
1822-25 regarding plans for exchange of manu 
script materials. Kolderup-Rosenvinge’s Out- 
line attracted the attention of German legal 
historians—this was the day of Eichhorn and 
Savigny, leading forces in the new school of 
jurisprudence in Germany—and one of their 
pupils, C. G. Homeyer, translated it into 
German, as he said that German historians of 
law ought to know the ancient laws of Den- 
mark and the north. The youngest member of 
the group here under discussion, Caspar 
Paludan-Miiller (1805-82), is one of the very 
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few scholars who was willing to pause in his 
labors in northern history long enough to pro- 
duce works in general European history. At 
the age of thirty-one he published a biograph 
ical sketch of Machiavelli, and two years 
later an Undersdgelse om Machiavelli som 
Skribent, isaer med Hensyn til Bogen om Fyrsten 
{Investigation of Machiavelli as a writer. . .] 
(1839), in which he examined The Prince in the 
light of what he called “higher historical criti- 
cism.”’ In these efforts, as in his Cola di Rienzo 
(1838), he was inspired by Leopold Ranke’s 
fruitful studies in Italian archives and history. 
His hope that his example might encourage 
other northern historians to look beyond re- 
gional boundaries for worthy themes was not 
borne out; nor did he follow that course him- 
self. However, in searching out new materials 
for northern history, he did not hesitate to 
look beyond his country’s borders, as, in- 
deed, Langebek had done long before. His 
most sensational discovery of new documents, 
dealing with the so-called “Count'’s War” of 
the sixteenth century, was made in the Schwerin 
archives of Mecklenburg. He published these 
under the title Aktstykker til Nordens Historie 
i Grevefejdens Tid {Original documents on 
northern history during the Count’s War] (2 
vols.; 1853-54), and promptly followed this up 
by his history of that episode. Paludan- 
Miiller’s work constituted what was perhaps 
the most notable work of its kind by any Dan- 
ish historian—the first attempt to treat a con- 
siderable period in Danish history on the basis 
of a meticulous and critical study of the docu- 
mentary sources. He linked events in Den 
mark with those in the German Hansa towns 
and in contiguous countries; in the spirit of 
Ranke, he told his story without nationalistic 
bravado. The famous German historian, George 
Waitz, acknowledged his deep debt to the Dane 
who had brought to light so much material on 
the history of northern Germany. 

Of mid-century Danish historians mention 
should be made of the founder of the Danish 
Historisk Tidsskrift {Historical review], Chris- 
tian Molbech (1783-1857). He may be known to 
students of Scandinavian philology as the com- 
piler of dictionaries of the Danish language, 
to investigators in Danish seventeenth-century 
history for his edition of Kong Christian IV’s 
egenhaendige Breve |Christian IV’s holographic 
letters] (1848), but his most enduring claim to 
fame was his founding of the Danish Histori- 
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cal Society and its official publication, the 
Historisk Tidsskrift, in 1840. It is the oldest of 
any of the national historical reviews of Europe. 
Historische Zeitschrift began in 1859, Revue his- 
torique in 1876, English historical review in 
1886. The Danish Historical review attracted 
contributions from ieading historians from the 
start, as it still does. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, a 
reorganization of the Danish state archives 
was begun under the leadership of C. F. Wege- 
ner (1802-93). He had been named historiog- 
rapher royal in 1847 with the duty of working 
out a history of Denmark since 1660, an honor 
that seemed to have had a blighting influence 
on productive scholarship. But in the year fol- 
lowing he was named privy archivist of Den- 
mark, and this demanding job left him little 
time for writing. With the new constitution of 
1849 came a new reform ministry. At the initia- 
tive of the energetic young minister for cul- 
tural affairs, D. G. Monrad, and with help from 
a group of interested scholars, Wegener edited 
the Aarsberetninger fra det kgl. Geheimearkiv 
{Annual reports of the royal privy archives} (7 
vols. ; 1852-82), which included many contribu- 
tions to Danish history in the foam of sources 
not hitherto printed. The seven volumes are of 
special value to students of northern history in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. From 
Wegener’s time on, the privy archives became 
increasingly accessible to historical scholars. 

An outstanding figure among mid-century 
Danish historians was C. F. Allen (1811-71). 
Allen’s studies of northern history were con- 
centrated mainly on the sixteenth century, 
on the period of the breakup of the Union of 
Kalmar. His maiden effort at writing was a 
prize essay, done when he was just twenty- 
nine years old, entitled Haandbog i Faedre- 
landets Historie [Handbook in national history] 
(1840), with special emphasis on the inner de- 
velopment of the people and the state. This 
book went through eight editions and was 
twice translated into German, as well as into 
Swedish and French. Four years later he pub- 
lished—in Latin—a study of De rebus Chris- 
tiant secundi, Daniae, Norvegiae, Sveciae regis 
... (1844). Perhaps it was the appearance of 
the Swedish historian Anders Fryxell’s first 
volume of his Handlingar rérande Sveriges 
historia ur utrikes arkiver [Documents con- 
cerning Swedish history from foreign archives] 
(4 vols.; 1836-43) that encouraged Allen to 
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embark on a similar venture. In any case he 
secured a public subsidy that permitted him 
to make a tour of discovery to the archives of 
Sweden, Germany, the Netherlands, England, 
Scotland, and France in 1836-38. He made 
copies of reports sent out of Denmark by am- 
bassadors of those countries and by diplo- 
matic agents of various ranks who had com- 
mented on persons and events in Denmark. 
While he went through everything of the kind 
clear to the end of the eighteenth century, 
his actual transcripts made for his own field of 
interest were confined to the time of Frederick 
III, and generously turned over to P. W. 
Becker, who published them as Samlinger til 
Danmarks Historie under Frederik III .s Regier- 
ing af udenlandske archiver [Collections for Den- 
mark’s history under Frederick ITI, from foreign 
archives] (2 vols.; 1847-57). He also made spe- 
cial trips to Christiania and Stockholm to exam- 
ine the parts of Christian II’s archives located in 
those centers. The first fruits of Allen’s labors in 
the collecting field appeared in 1854 under the 
title Breve og Aktstykker til Oplysning af Chris- 
tiern den Andens og Frederik den Férstes Historie 
{Letters and documents elucidating the history 
of Christian II and Frederick I]. After his death 
much of his documentary material was pub- 
lished in the series entitled Danske Samlinger 
{Danish collections]. The ensuing years were 
critical in German-Danish relations, and Allen 
as a loyal Dane did his patriotic duty by tak- 
ing time to clear up some phases of a confused 
problem. His book, Det danske Sprogs His- 
torie t Hertugdimmet Slesvig eller Sénderjylland 
[History of the Danish language in the Duchy 
of Slesvig or South Jutland], published in 1857- 
58, was admittedly motivated by the current 
dispute, but it was, in the main, sound history. 
It still stands as the leading work in its field and 
broke much new ground in the study of Sles- 
vig’s internal history. After this he turned 
back to the field of his choice—the transitional 
period between the medieval and the modern 
age, 1500-1536. With his physical health none 
too robust, he managed in the very year of the 
outbreak of war with Prussia and Austria, 
1864, to see through the press the first volume 
of his De tre nordiske Rigers Historie . . . (His- 
tory of the three northern kingdoms in the time 
of Hans, Christian II, Frederick I, Gustavus 
Vasa, and the Count’s War] (1497-1536). Vol- 
umes IT, III, and IV followed in rapid succes- 
sion (1865-70). The fifth volume was published 
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in 1872, the year following his death. He missed 
the goal he had set himself by nearly a decade, 
but he managed to see Christian II off on his 
exile in search of the help which never quite 
materialized. Allen’s work, both in method and 
in the character of his sources, owes much to 
Ranke’s example. It deserves to be compared 
to the great Swedish histories of Odhner, Carl- 
son, and Malmstrém, who also owed much to 
the German master-historian. Allen's. interest 
in the lot of the common man is suggested in 
these quotations from his fourth volume: 

He who would understand a period and see it in 

its entirety will not regret it if he also gives attention 
to the background on which life moves The gen 
eral state of affairs, as time goes on and events 
unfold, exerts its quiet but mighty influence on all 
that occurs. It will often be difficult to put the finger 
on the evidence in individual cases, but the influence 
is there just the same, and only by carefully observ- 
ing the many forces that move and stir under the sur- 
face of the social! structure in high circles as well as 
low, by examining the conditions under which men 
work and strive . . . only by thus immersing oneself 
in the stream of life can one achieve a sure and well 
grounded grasp of the conditions and events of a 
period. 
Critics—Danish, Swedish, and German-—were 
not willing to accept Allen’s conclusions in 
toto, but all accepted his history as an honest 
and distinguished work, based on independent 
and exhaustive research, and written with rare 
literary skill. 

One result of the German-Danish debate 
and conflict over Slesvig was that German 
scholars became more active in researches in 
Danish history, especially in the period of 
political turmoil of the 1850’s and 1860's. Well- 
known historical figures like Waitz, Lappen- 
berg, and Usinger had followed up the earlier 
work of Dahlmann, whose Geschichte ron Dane- 
mark had appeared in the Heeren and Ukert 
series, ‘Geschichte der europdischen Staaten,” 
in 1840-42. The Danes were fully aware of this 
“invasion” from the south, and some of their 
historians made plans to correct the situation. 
In one field they achieved a notable success 
which put them distinctly out in front—this 
was in museum organization, archeology, and 
antiquities. The leading figure in putting mu- 
seum organization in the north on a scientific 
basis was Christian Jiirgensen Thomsen 
(1788-1865), who became secretary of the com- 
mission of antiquities in 1816. In his first five 
years of service he arranged his artifacts in 
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three main divisions -stone, copper, and iron 
and mace an effort at suggesting the chronologi- 
cal limits of each. With the collections thus 
organized and thus made accessible, the arche- 
ologist J. J. A. Worsaae (1821-85), by careful 
study of the materials and by observations in 
the field, was able to strengthen and elaborate 
lhomsen's theories and to popularize the now 
familiar concept of stone age, bronze age, and 
iron age. His first book, Danmarks Oldtid 
{Denmark's antiquity] (1843), published when 
the author was only twenty-two, provided use- 
ful guidance for much subsequent archeologi 
cal investigation in Denmark and elsewhere 
His official visit to the British Isles in 1846-47 
was to give a decided impetus to English arche- 
ological studies, which were very much in the 
amateur and dilettante stage. In his account of 
that visit (1851), he noted the existence near 
Dublin of graves containing weapons and orna 
ments strikingly similar to those found in Nor 
way and deriving from the iron age. They 
pointed to a considerable settlement of Norse 
men there, and later studies bore out his sur- 
mise. Similarly, he noted the existence of many 
Scandinavian place names in eastern and 
northern England, in Scotland, Ireland, and 
the islands off Scotland. Modern English schol- 
ars, such as F. M. Stenton, have made im 
portant contributions in the field thus opened 
up by the Danish archeologist Worsase 

Though much useful work has been done 
by well-trained and able Danish historians in 
the period before 1870, it was in the closing 
decades of the nineteenth century that a happy 
combination of circumstances made it possible 
for a new generation of historians who repre 
sented the highest ideals of critical scholarship 
to make a contribution to Danish and Scan 
dinavian history that quite transcended any 
earlier achievement. It was the generation that 
saw the fulfilment of plans that would give 
Denmark and the north a worthy successor to 
the famous but long since outmoded History 
of the Danish State by “father’’ Holberg. It is 
with some of the contributors to this six 
volume work, and a few who were not, that we 
shall be concerned now 

The oldest member of this group was Ed 
vard Holm (1835-1015). Holm began like so 


‘For Thomsen’s contribution to the theory of 
three main periods in man’s early history see V. HER 
MANSEN, ‘‘C. J. Thomsens firste Museumsordning 
et Bidrag til Tredelingens Historie,” Aarbiger for 
nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie (1934), pp. gg-122 
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many other scholars in the classical history 
field, but in the 1860’s he went over to the 
history of the eighteenth century. He began 
this work with some preliminary studies on such 
topics as armed neutrality of the north, Bern- 
storff and Gustavus III of Sweden, and Danish 
foreign policies under Struensee and his succes- 
sor. Then in 1875 he published his Danmarks- 
Norges udenrigske Historie under den Franske 
Revolution og Napoleons Krige fra 1791 til 1807 
|History of the foreign relations of Denmark- 
Norway during the French Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Wars from 1791 to 1807] (2 
vols.). In this book and in articles, he set 
forth the government’s foreign policies for the 
period 1740-1807. He investigated a number 
of aspects of social and political history in 
eighteenth-century Denmark-Norway, e.g., the 
relations between kingly power and the bour- 
geoisie, aspects of the history of freedom of the 
press, public opinion and state power at the 
century’s close, agrarian reforms, and Hol- 
berg’s views on public law and politics. Then 
in 1885-86 appeared Danmark-Norges indre 
Historie under Enevaelden fra 1660 til 1720 
{Denmark-Norway’s internal history during the 
era of despotism, 1660-1720]. These books and 
articles were all preliminary studies to the great 
work he had long had in mind, which fell 
chronologically between the two groups of 
studies just described. He entitled this work 
Danmark-Norges Historie fra den store nordiske 
Krigs Slutning til Rigernes Adskillelse [Den- 
mark-Norway’s history from the close of the 
Great Northern War to the separation of the 
kingdoms]. The first volume appeared in 1891, 
and from that time on volume followed volume 
until in 1912, in his eightieth year, Volume 
VII appeared. This dealt with foreign relations 
from 1800 to 1814. He had planned an eighth 
volume on internal conditions during the 
period, but his failing powers permitted him 
barely to begin it. The importance of Holm’s 
contribution lies in the fact that he took both 


‘ kingdoms into his plan, that he wove the in- 


ternal and external history of the dual kingdom 
into a single coherent story, and, finally, that 
he wrote the entire history solely on the basis 
of original materials. It provided a sound and 
well-grounded orientation for a period of 
northern history that had been only superfi- 
cially worked out before his time. The distin- 
guished work of his Swedish contemporary, 
Malmstrém, Steriges politiska historia fran 
konung Karl XIIs déd till statshedlfningen 1772 
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{Sweden's political history from the death of 
Charles XII to the revolution of 1772] naturally 
comes to mind for comparison. The two histo- 
rians_ re much alike in their method, their long 
and patient archival studies, and their clear, 
objective presentation of materials. Holm, 
however, approached his problem from a less 
purely political point of view; he saw more 
clearly the increasing importance of the middle 
class, the need for giving attention to the transit 
of ideas, especially from England and France 
to the north. Norwegian historians welcomed 
Holm’s contributions to the history of their 
country; the great historian, J. E. Sars, dipped 
copiously into them for his Udsigt over den 
norske historie [Survey of Norwegian history].5 

Another historian who, like Holm, was to 
collaborate in the six-volume Danmarks Riges 
Historie, was the Slesviger, A. D. Jérgensen 
(1840-97). He had been an impressionable 
youth of eight when the first Slesvig war of 
1848-51 and the thunders of battle between 
German and Dane rudely disturbed the quiet 
of his little community near Flensborg fjord. 
In the years between the two wars, he studied 
first in Flensborg, where he definitely decided 
to throw in his lot with the Danish cause, then 
returned to Copenhagen in 1864, determined 
to devote himself to history—especially Sles- 
vig’s history—and to try to get to the Sottom 
of the trouble which had hit his home region 
with such catastrophic force. He began pub- 
lishing historical articles in Danish learned 
journals in 1868. Largely self-taught, so far as 
historical method was concerned, he had 
learned much from German historical scholars 
whose work he had studied, and he early 
showed an intuitive historical grasp far beyond 
his years. Though brought up on the linguistic 
border where German and Danish were inter- 
mixed, he wrote in a pure and idiomatic Danish 
that surprised his readers. Jérgensen’s first 
important work was entitled Den nordiske 
Kirkes Grundlaeggelse og férste Udvikling [The 
founding and early development of the church 
in the north (to 1134)] (1874-78). In this stimu- 
lating book he stresses the similarities of cul- 
ture in the different northern lands, a unity 
amid variety, that permitted the Roman Cath- 
olic church with its closely knit organization 
to exert a profound influence on the heathen 
barbarians whom they met and won over. From 
1878 to 1880 he worked on the medieval sources 
of Slesvig-Holstein’s history, with the hope 

$2 vols.; Christiania, 1873. 
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of doing three or four volumes on the legal and 
political problems of the duchies in past cen- 
turies. He was persuaded, however, to divert 
his energies into writing a brief popular history 
of Denmark, which appeared in 1882 under the 
title of Fyrretyve Fortaellinger af Faedrelandets 
Historie [Forty stories from the history of the 
fatherland]. The reading public which Jérgen- 
sen had particularly in mind were his former 
fellow-Danes south of the current German- 
Danish boundary, and he made the Slesvig or 
South Jutland story his principal theme. He 
made use of his archival studies, and he threw 
out fruitful suggestions that he and other 
South Jutland scholars were to follow up later 
The Forty stories became an instant popular 
success; 10,000 copies found their way to South 
Jutland, 5,000 were sold in Denmark. When 
the sixth edition was printed in 1915, during 
the first World War, and a new settlement with 
Germany was becoming a possibility, a total 
of 46,000 copies had been sold. During. the 
German occupation in the second World War 
a new and illustrated edition of 6,000 was print- 
ed. In 1882, the year of the book’s first appear- 
ance, Jérgensen became privy archivist over 
the now united privy and state archives. In 
1889 he became state archivist—Rigsarkivar- 
and while carrying heavy administrative bur- 
dens he managed to organize a new publication 
devoted to Slesvig history and problems, the 
Sonderjydske Aarboger (South Jutland annals] 
(1889). Four years later appeared his 
notable biography of Griffenfeld, the seven- 
teenth-century absolutist statesman whose 
rapid rise and more rapid fall had given cur- 
rency to many legends and misinterpretations. 
J. A. Fridericia in Denmark, a later Danmarks 
Riges Historie author, and Dietrich Schafer 
in Germany gave it favorable reviews. His last 
important contribution to Denmark’s history 
was the section he wrote for the Danmarks Riges 
Historie, for the period 1814-52. Interestingly 
enough, he ascribes the failure of Danish states- 
men to cope with Prussians on the Slesvig 
question to their lack of historical understand- 
ing and to their impatience to achieve their 
idealistic objectives in the shortest possible 
time—a quality he also attached to Griffenfeld. 
Despite such admittedly rare lapses into sub- 
jectivity, his historical contributions were solid 
and respectable. 

The Nestor of Danish historians in the earlier 
decades of this century was Johannes Steen- 
strup (1844-1935). As an intensive worker in 
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many fields of Danish and northern history, 
the author of books and articles on such varied 
topics as King Waldemar’s land tax rolls (Den- 
mark’s “Domesday Book”), the Normans, 
serfdom in medieval times, historiography, 
place names, folk songs, origins of Danish 
towns, women's position in the seventeenth 
century, and Danish-German boundaries in 
earliest times, Steenstrup won for himself a 
place as Denmark’s most versatile and pro- 
ductive historian. He contributed the entire 
opening volume of the Danmarks Riges Historie, 
and, when Friis, Linvald, and Mackeprang pre- 
pared a new co-operative Det Danske Folks 
Historie (History of the Danish people], begun 
in 1927, the then eighty-three-year-old histo 
rian turned out an important section on the 
Vikings and their successors. His early study 
was in the juristic field. His first published ef- 
fort was a prize essay done at the age of twenty- 
one on the history of the law of seizure prior 
to Christian V’s code of laws. His next work, 
Studier over Kong Valdemars J ordebog {Studies 
on King Waldemar’s land tax rolls] (1874), 
brought the pugnacious young scholar into the 
lists against the redoubtable historian, Paludan- 
Miiller, who had shortly before written a book 
Om Kong Valdemars Jordebog [Concerning King 


Waldemar’s land tax rolls] (1871). At a single 
bound the young historian achieved recognition 
as a scholar of the first rank. He analyzed the 
tax rolls on the basis of the economic and social 
life of the time that produced them. Long after- 


ward, the great medievalist, Kristian Erslev, 
referred to Steenstrup’s maiden effort in Danish 
history as ‘‘this work, which contains infinitely 
more than the title promises, and which one 
appreciates more highly every time one turns 
back to it.’’ Steenstrup’s next important work 
was his well-known four-volume monograph 
on Normannerne |The Normans]. At the end 
of a “grand tour’ that included Stockholm, 
Uppsala, London, Paris, and finally Munich, 
he became acquainted with the famous German 
legal historian, Konrad Maurer, who quickly 
recognized his talents and encouraged him to 
become a university professor. In 1871 Hein 
rich Brunner had published a book on the ori- 
gins of trial law, Die Entstehung der Schwurge- 
schichte, in which he had argued that Norman 
was based solely on Frankish law. This brought 
out the fighting instincts of the young Dane, 
and he proceeded to examine the whole course 
of the Viking voyages in order to determine 
exactly to what extent the Northmen had in- 
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fluenced the areas where they had penetrated 
The first three volumes of The Normans were 
in a sense preparatory to the main theme, and 
they provided the most stimulating and sug- 
gestive study of Norman history in France and 
England which had appeared up to that time. 
The fourth volume, on the Danelaw, was a 
sharply delineated account of the legal develop- 
ments in the areas of Norman impact, and it 
demonstrated convincingly that the Scan- 
dinavian conquerors and settlers of the ninth 
century had left deep traces on institutions 
and social conditions in northeastern England 
These four volumes appeared during the years 
1876 to 1882. The Danelaw volume was not 
translated into English, so this field was de- 
veloped in England without benefit of Steen- 
strup’s pioneer work. The Russian, Paul Vino- 
gradoff, and his student, F. W. Maitland, 
examined the problem from Public Record 
Office sources; Maitland’s conclusions appeared 
in Domesday Book and beyond (1897), Vino- 
gradoff’s in The growth of the manor (1905). 
These scholars, with Stenton, Douglas, and 
others, have strikingly confirmed the results 
achieved by Steenstrup back in 1882. The 
German legal historian, Liebermann, in his 
edition of the Gesetse der Angelsachsen (1903- 
16) gives Steenstrup generous credit for his 
work, but, aside from a reference by Stenton in 
his Raleigh lecture of 1927, few English schol- 
ars seem to have known of it. Within the past 
few decades there has been a widespread prose- 
cution of place-name research not only in Den- 
mark and the north but in England, where the 
recent president of the Royal Historical So- 
ciety, Professor Stenton, has carried on exten- 
sive and rewarding studies. In this field, too, 
Steenstrup contributed a careful study, on the 
basis of the Danish “Domesday Book,”’ of vil- 
lage names on the island of Falster. He found 
that villages with names ending in -ler and 
-by were predominantly larger in size, whereas 
those ending in -inge and -torp were smaller. He 
checked and confirmed his findings by compar- 
ing them with the lists provided in the land reg- 
ister of 1844 and by making further comparisons 
with similar endings of place names in other 
parts of Denmark. This led him at once to a 
second investigation, in which he showed that 
place names ending with -lef and -ryd, without 
exception, and in -torp and -sted, with few ex- 
ceptions, are combined with the name of a per- 
son; and, further, that the names of heathen 
gods never appear antecedent to place names 
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denoting a dwelling or settlement, but are only 
used in connection with natural phenomena, 
such as -ager (‘‘field’’), -bakke (“‘hill’’), -dal 
(‘field’), -holm (“island’’), -kilde (“‘spring of 
water’), -lund (‘‘grove’’), -naes (“‘point’’), -vig 
(‘inlet’). Steenstrup’s method was followed in 
due course by a number of Danish and Swedish 
scholars, who gratefully acknowledged their 
debt to him. Toward the end of the century, 
as he was preparing for his contribution to the 
new Danmarks Riges Historie where he was to 
begin with earliest times and go forward to the 
thirteenth century, he wrote monographs on 
three phases of the Danish life of his period— 
the first, “Some inquiries into the oldest sub- 
divisions of Denmark’’; the second, “Den- 
mark’s southern boundary and the mastery of 
Holstein at the beginning of the historical 
epoch”; and the third, “The Wends and the 
Danes before the time of Waldemar the Great.”’ 
Steenstrup’s volume (I) of the Danmarks Riges 
Historie provides rich fare for the reader, but it 
is somewhat uneven. The newer viewpoints re- 
garding the often mentioned Saxo, especially 
the incisive investigations of the German 
Waitz and his own colleague Erslev, were 
passed over rather cavalierly; Steenstrup con- 
tented himself with the more traditional view. 
But his volume still is worth careful reading. 

At the end of the century Steenstrup had 
reached the customary age of retirement, but 
he lived thirty-five years into our century and 
kept at his writing to the end. During these 
years he published in Historisk Tidsskrift 
a study of “The oldest period of the Danish 
folk songs and their origin,’”’ in which he dem- 
onstrated their similarity with French folk 
poetry and pointed out the strong probability 
that they had come to the north with the rich 
cultural stream that flowed out of France in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In 1921 
he wrote a book on Historieskrivningen i det 
nitlende Aarhundrede |Historical writing in the 
nineteenth century], which in some respects 
probes deeper than does Fueter in his Ge- 
schichte der neueren Historiographie. Four years 
later came the fifth and concluding volume of 
his works on the Normans, which he entitled 
Normandiets Historie under de forste syv Her- 
tuger—g11-1066 [The history of Normandy 
under the first seven dukes]. Taking into ac- 
count the literature that had appeared since he 
published the fourth volume in 1882, he ad- 
mits that conditions in that age were more 
complicated than he had assumed earlier, but 
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he is able to show Scandinavian influence in 
certain individual Norman legal procedures, 
and even to find some instances of borrowed 
legal terminology. He makes his best contribu- 
tion in his study of Norman place names, on the 
basis of which he reached the conclusion that 
the Danish contingent of Northmen exceeded 
the Norwegian. His findings have been later 
confirmed by the Swedish philologist, Bengt 
Holmberg, in his Tomt och toft som appellativ och 
ortnamselement [Tomi and toft as elements in ap 
pellative names and place names} (Uppsala 
1946). Though Steenstrup was admired by 
German scholars like Dietrich Schafer, he was 
reserved with regard to what appeared to 
him to be the rather too systematic instruc- 
tion in the German universities. He was more 
attracted to the free and highly individual 
French and English historical scholars who 
bore their erudition lightly —to Guizot, Tocque 
ville, Maitland. Of Steenstrup it may be said, 
as Tout said of William Stubbs, that be had a 
“dislike of organizing and of being organized.” 
This modern Viking was as stubbornly inde- 
pendent as his forebears. From first to last of 
his long life he was very much himself, and 
that was considerable. 

The last member of the group of historians 
we have just been considering was Kristian 
Erslev (1852~1930). He matured early, and he 
lost no time in finding out that academic work 
and historical authorship was his métier. In his 
student days he found much satisfaction from 
his association with such persons as his school- 
mate, the Jewish Marcus Rubin, who was to 
make his mark as a historian later; J. A. 
Fridericia, also of Jewish extraction, who was 
later to be his colleague in the history faculty 
of the University of Copenhagen and a pioneer 
in using foreign archives for the study of Danish 
history; the philosopher Héfiding, to whose 
lectures he listened with keen interest. Perhaps 
the man who stirred him most was the stormy 
petrel of Denmark’s intellectual life, the lit- 
erary critic and ‘historian, Georg Brandes, 
whose inaugural lecture he heard in 1871. Long 
afterward he still remembered that experience 
and recalled Brandes because of “his discerning 
mind, his tumultuous eloquence, his vibrating 
energy.” Erslev had also a deep admiration for 
his professor in history, Caspar Paludan- 
Miller, who in 1873 lectured on Danish histori- 
cal sources, especially on the genesis of Huit- 
feldt’s history. Two years late Erslev was ready 
to consider a prize theme thrown open to com- 
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petition by the Danish Academy on Huitfeldt, 
his sources, his critical technique and his 
point of view. But his first scholarly effort was 
to be in the field of numismatics, in which he 
had been interested through the collection of 
old coins he had made as a boy. The museum 
director, C. J. Thomsen, had died and left be- 
hind a considerable collection of coins which 
had been turned over to one Herbst and to 
Erslev for scientific cataloguing. When Herbst 
withdrew from this job, Erslev found himself 
alone with it. Between 1874 and 1876 the cata- 
logue came out under the French title, Caéa- 
logue de la collection des monnaies de Christian 
J tirgensen Thomsen. As by-products of this work 
he published in Danske Samlinger an essay on 
“The monetary system used in Waldemar’s 
land tax rolls’ and another on “Roskilde’s 
oldest coins” which he published in the Annals 
of northern antiquity.’ His first contribution to 
the Historisk Tidsskrift was “King Waldemar’s 
land tax.rolls and the newer criticism,” in which 
he did not hesitate to take issue with his former 
professor, Paludan-Miiller. In it he tackled the 
central problem of how the famous Codex 
Holmiensis manuscript had taken the form it 
now had. Just after Erslev had taken his mas- 
ter’s examination in 1876, he joined Fridericia 
and Mollerup in proposing to a group of in- 
terested scholars the founding of a Society for 
the Publication of Sources of Danish History; 
within a year the society materialized. The 
directing group included a number of very able 
men, among them: C. F. Bricka, later the edi- 
tor of Dansk biografisk Lexikon; A. D. Jérgen- 
sen, who was being groomed for the headship 
of the Danish archive system; Henry Petersen, 
the runologist, archeologist, and sigillographer; 
the legal historian, Secher, who became state 
archivist after Jérgensen; and Johannes Steen- 
strup, the historian who was then deep in his 
work on the history of the Normans. Already 
in existence at the time was an enterprise di- 
rected by the church historian, H. F. Rérdam, 
under the auspices of the Danish society, with 
the ambitious title, Monumenta historiae 
Danicae. This work was not on the high techni- 
cal plane of its German counterpart, and, when 
Dietrich Schafer, who had watched with grow- 
ing interest the rise of an energetic and com- 
petent group of younger historians in Denmark, 


* Danske Samlinger, 2d ser., 1V (1874-76), 136-41. 


' Aarbdger for nordisk Oldkyndighed (1875), pp 
117-87 
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came out with some deservedly sharp criticism 
of Rérdam’s work in German historical publi- 
cations, the young historians took the hint and 
made a determined effort to raise the level of 
Danish editorial techniques to that obtaining 
on the continent. The German historical school 
of Ranke and his pupils was then at its height. 
It attracted French scholars like Gabriel Monod 
and Charles Seignobos, Norwegians like Gustav 
Storm, and now the energetic and ambitious 
Erslev. In 1878 and 1879 Erslev made his 
“grand tour” of study and travel in Germany, 
Italy, and France; but it was in Germany that 
he stayed longest and got his greatest inspira- 
tion. He attended private seminars at the 
homes of Gustav Droysen, Karl Wilhelm 
Nitzsch, and Georg Waitz—Ranke was stil] 
alive and active, but his students were uphold- 
ing his and Niebuhr’s traditions on the aca- 
demic front—and, of course, he listened to 
their lectures. Waitz was busy preparing for his 
part of the Monumenta Germaniae historiae, 
which he had been called to Berlin from Gét- 
tingen to direct, and Erslev listened with 
eager attention. After his return he presented 
his doctoral dissertation in the autumn of 1879 
on Konge og Lensmand i det sextende Aar- 
hundrede |King and vassal in the sixteenth cen- 
tury], a penetrating study of the constitutional 
crisis of 1536 and its effects on the power of 
king and noble. The study concentrated on the 
secularization of church property; it suggested 
comparison with Gustavus Vasa’s efforts in 
Sweden—on which Forssell had recently writ- 
ten—and with Henry VIII's confiscatory meas- 
ures. In 1882 Erslev took up the difficult ques- 
tion of the Kalmar Union in his book, Dronning 
Margrethe og Kalmarunionens Grundlaeggelse 
{Queen Margaret and the founding of the Kal- 
mar Union]. He had at his disposal the valuable 
documents then coming out in the German 
series called the “Hanserecesse,’’ and he also 
made a thorough search for manuscript ma- 
terial. At the outset he had expected to find 
some degree of confirmation for the popular 
notion of a species of panscandinavianism in 
Margaret's time, but he soon found that her 
policies were definitely dynastic and were aimed 
at establishing Danish hegemony in the north. 
The companion volume on Erik af Pommern, 
hans Kamp for Sinderjylland og Kalmaruniones 
Oplésning (Erik of Pomerania, his struggle for 
South Jutland and the dissolution of the Kal- 
mar Union] did not reach publication until 
1901. It was the year following the publication 
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of his Queen Margaret that he was chosen as 
Paludan-Muller’s successor to the professorship 
in history. When the plans for the Danmarks 
Riges Historie were drawn up, Erslev was the 
obvious person to write the second volume deal- 
ing with the period from 1241 to 1481. In the 
intervening years he organized history seminars 
on the German model, and his students were 
given valuable training in working on topics in 
the late medieval field. From his active pen 
flowed a series of critical studies—articles and 
an occasional book—on such specialized sub- 
jects as Erik Plowpenny and Abel; the Stock- 
holm “blood bath’’; the so-called ‘‘constitu- 
tion” of Waldemar of 1326; the great periods 
of the Waldemars; and—with the needs of his 
graduate students in mind—Grundsaetninger 
for historisk Kildekritik [The fundamentals of 
the criticism of historical sources] (1892). Writ- 
ing his volume for the Danish history series 
was, perhaps, his toughest job. The last scholar 
to attempt a comprehensive general survey of 
medieval Danish history had been the historian 
P. F. Suhm (ca. 1800), but Suhm’s work was 
rather a chaotic compilation than a closely 
reasoned history. Erslev, like Holm in his in- 
dependent work, really built up his account de 
novo, disposing of untenable legends and tra- 
ditions and providing the reader with a fund 
of information which had survived his own and 
others’ criticism. His history had high merit, 
but it lacked the verve that characterizes his 
monographs. Books like those on Margaret, 
Erik of Pomerania, and the Waldemars, in 
their clarity, force, and precision, remind one 
of the French historians Tocqueville and Fustel 
de Coulanges. 

The legal position of Slesvig under the Dan- 
ish crown had early attracted the interest of 
Erslev. In 1901 he published Frederik IV og 
Slesvig: en historisk Fortolkning af Arvehyld- 
ningsakterne af 1721 [Frederick IV and Slesvig: 
a historical interpretation of the oaths of fealty 
of 1721)],8 which suggested that what was then 
contemplated was not incorporation of the 
whole duchy into the kingdom, as Danish 
historians had insisted, but rather the absorp- 
tion of the ducal part of Slesvig into the royal 
part. He found room to criticize current Ger- 
man interpretations, too. His second book on 
the historical background of the Slesvig ques- 
tion, Augustenborgernes Arvekrav: en historisk 

* Reprinted in Historiske Afhandlinger, II, 54- 
168. Originally published as a volume in the ‘‘Uni- 
versity program series.” 
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Redegérelse for den sinderborgske Hertuglinies 
arveretlige Stilling i Hertugdémmerne |The hered 
itary claims of the House of Augustenborg in 
the duchies], came out in 1915 while the first 
World War was in progress. His conclusion that 
the Augustenborg dynasty had a good legal 
claim to Slesvig and Holstein, but that their 
right to Slesvig only extended to holding that 
duchy as a fief of the Danish crown, pleased 
neither Danish nor German extremists. It 
helped to clear the air, however, in a contro 
versy that had evoked many wasted words. It 
was Erslev’s last important writing in the 
historical field. 

Thus far only Erslev’s creative work has 
been mentioned. He also played a leading part 
in planning and editing important series of 
documents in early modern history from the 
reigns of Frederick I, Christian II], and Chris- 
tian IV, and a useful calendar of documents on 
the medieval Danish kings. His two textbooks, 
one on sixteenth-century Europe and one 
on the middle ages, were written with clarity 
and wisdom. To Aage Friis’s series on “Ver 
denskulturen” [World culture] he even con- 
tributed a section on “The culture of imperial 
Rome.” In the latter years of his life Erslev 
was state archivist, where his unusual organiz- 
ing ability made itself felt. He helped as a 
board member of the Carlsberg Foundation 
to increase the dividends from the breweries, 
on the proceeds of which so much of Danish 
scholarship depended for its sustenance. His 
many fields of interest felt the revivifying 
touch of his abounding energy and sound judg- 
ment. To Kristian Erslev, probably more than 
to any other one person, must go the credit 
for the high standard reached by Danish 
historical scholarship during the years at the 
turn of the century. 

In the preceding pages the development of 
Danish historical writing has been described 
through a citation of examples and with a view 
to explaining those currents of historical think 
ing that culminated in the Danmarks Riges 
Historie. This leaves practically untouched 
several areas of investigation in which Danish 
scholars have made notable contributions. 
Thus T. Troels-Lund, in his fourteen-volume 
work on Dagligt Liv i Norden i det XVI. Aar 
hundrede {Daily life in the north in the six- 
teenth century] (1879-1901) made a valiant 
and, on the whole, successful effort to break new 
ground in the field of cultural history, what the 
Germans describe as Kulturgeschichte. His work 
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was centered upon customs and popular atti 
tudes associated with private life from the 
cradle to the grave, especially upon the re- 
ligious and civil ceremonies connected with 
birth, confirmation, betrothal, marriage, and 
death. But he finds space to describe in some 
detail the evolution of the house and its fur- 
nishings through the centuries, the develop- 
ment of modes of transportation, and the 
effect of the impact of the church on daily life 
Hugo Matthiessen, a disciple of Troels-Lund, 
wrote popular monographs on particular aspects 
of daily life in past centuries, which are models 
of their kind. Significant contributions have 
also been made by Danish scholars in economic 
history; an appraisal of their work, however, 
does not fall within the scope of this paper. 
Suffice it to say here that any list of such writ- 
ers should include Marcus Rubin, Nina Ellin- 
ger Bang, and, currently, Aksel E. Christensen, 
Astrid Friis, Erik Arup, and some of his pupils. 
For a competently written brief survey of the 
work of Danish historians during the half-cen- 
tury preceding 1927, the reader is referred to 
Axe! Linvald’s article on ““Danemark”’ in His- 
loire et historiens depuis cinquante ans. 

his, then, is a sort of case study in the his 
toriography of one of Europe’s small states. No 
claim is here advanced for unique performance 
on the part of Danish historians. Their versa- 
tility is perhaps less marked than that of cer- 
tain other historians’ groups. Denmark’s cen- 


*See above, n. 1 
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tury-long exposure to a powerful and at times 
aggressive neighbor to the south has drawn its 
historians quite naturally into intensive studies 
of the Slesvig question—the focal point of their 
foreign relations. They have concentrated their 
attention on their country’s internal history, 
but they have never forgotten that Denmark 
is an integral part of the Western cultural com- 
munity. As such, they have borrowed from the 
techniques of neighbors large and small, and 
they have contributed significant techniques of 
their own. They have done their part in building 
up a sober and well-controlled national con- 
sciousness in which flamboyant patriotism does 
not thrive. The Norwegian historian Edward 
Bull has described Danish historical research in 
a brief but telling phrase as “sober, solid, high 
principled and well informed.’"** In the great 
realm of the mind, where “iron curtains” or 
artificial boundaries find no place, free exchange 
of ideas is a basic condition of progress in his- 
tory writing as in other areas of activity. In 
many fields of thought, including the writing 
of history, small but cultured states like Den- 
mark frequently contribute far more than their 
population totals might suggest. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


‘e Quoted in Knud Fasricius’ ‘‘Gennembruddet 
i dansk Historieforskning og Historieskrivning i 
187o’erne og 1880’erne,”’ Historisk Tidsskrift, roth 
ser., V, 405 
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ITALIAN INTERVENTION IN SPAIN: THE AGREEMENTS OF MARCH 
31, 1934 WITH THE SPANISH MONARCHIST PARTIES 


WILLIAM C. ASKEW 


HE protocol in which Fascist Italy 

pledged close political and economic col- 
laboration with the Franco regime in Spain 
on November 28, 1936 is well known.' The 
documents reproduced here indicate that 
Mussolini’s earlier intention in 1934, when 
he first pledged Italian aid against the 
Spanish republic, was to work for the resto- 
ration of the monarchy. These earlier agree- 
ments have remained rather obscure, al- 
though a somewhat inexact copy of the 
procés-verbal, based on a rough draft, was 
published as early as 1938.? 

Of perhaps even greater significance than 
these documents is the evidence from the 
Segreteria Particolare del Duce that by 
early 1942 all was not well between Italian 
fascism and the regime it had done so much 
to create in Spain. In February 1942 Ernesto 
Carpi, who apparently had Mussolini’s ear 
on Spanish matters, sought to convince II 
Duce that Italy should shift from a policy 


' The text of this protocol may be found in Rivista 
di studi politici internasionali, XTII-XIV (July 
1946—Oct. 1947), 541, 542. Italy pledged aid to 
Spain to preserve her independence and integrity 
and to restore social and political order. The two 
states would co-ordinate their actions in al] questions 
of mutual concern, especially those dealing with the 
western Mediterranean. Neither state would join an 
alliance directed against the other. The two signa- 
tories promised to work for a modification of Article 
16 of the League Covenant and pledged that neither 
would enforce Article 16 against the other. After the 
civil war, close economic collaboration was to be es- 
tablished between Italy and Spain. 


2G. T. Garratt, Mussolini’s Roman Empire (New 
York, 1938), pp. 165-67. This document differs from 
the copy found in Mussolini’s files as to both the 
amount of aid promised and its division. 


of support for Franco to the earlier policy en- 
visaged in the agreements of 1934 of support 
for the restoration of monarchy in Spain. In 
support of this contention, Carpi supplied 
what he considered to be proof that the 
Falangist party favored the restoration of 
the monarchy.’ A large part of the Spanish 
people, he insisted, shared this view, and 
Italy could gain positive advantages from 
such a change in the Spanish government. 
Besides, he pointed out, the Germans were 
already in close contact with the leading 
monarchist supporters in Madrid. 

Carpi’s indictment of the Franco regime 
was almost as harsh as the criticism from 
nonfascist countries. He found Spain full of 
discontent and poverty, the system of jus- 
tice driving people into opposition to the 
Falangist movement, the economic leader- 
ship incapable, and the Franco government 
unco-operative in supplying Italy with 
needed materials. Franco, he thought, was 
following a policy of playing the powers off 
against one another. 

Concrete advantages to be reaped by 
Italy from the return of the monarchists to 
power, according to Carpi, were: more fa- 


3 This proof was a letter from José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera, the founder of the Falangist party, to 
Antonio Goicochea, the leader of the monarchists in 
Spain, inviting Goicochea to assume the direction of 
the Falangist movement. For the letter of May 20, 
1936 and the Carpi proposals in February 1942 see 
Container 1062/frames 063021-063035 of the micro- 
films of captured Italian documents in the National 
Archives. It is impossible to determine whether 
Carpi’s proposals are summarized or reproduced in 
their entirety. The spelling of Goicochea’s name is 
that actually used in the documents. English ac- 
counts consistently spel! his name Goicoechea. 
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vorable political relations, raw materials, 
financial! penetration of Spain, Spanish sup- 
port for Italy’s interests in Latin America, 
and Italian participation in the construction 
and operation of a railroad under the Straits 
of Gibraltar. 

How Mussolini reacted to these proposals 
is not known. It is obvious that nothing 
tangible came from them. But the 1934 


agreements, which were included with the 
Carpi memorandum, do indicate that events 
in Spain failed to take the course which 
Balbo and Mussolini thought they would 
take when they made their decision to work 
with the Spanish monarchists to overthrow 
the Spanish republic. 


Coicate UNIverRsItTY 


THE POLITICAL AGREEMENT OF 
MARCH 31, 19344 


1. Spain and Italy will conclude a treaty of 
friendship and neutrality in which it will be 
specified that both powers are agreed on the 
maintenance of the “status quo”’ in the western 
Mediterranean in so far as it refers to the terri- 
torial rights of Spain with respect both to sov- 
ereignty and to protectorate. Italy will guaran- 
tee to Spain the above-mentioned “status quo.”’ 
An agreement will determine previously and op- 
portunely the forms of application indicated in 
this article, developing and defining its contents 

2. Spain and Italy will conclude a commer- 
cial treaty in order to co-ordinate the export 
zones for determined products of both countries 
with the purpose of forming a united front with 
respect to the importing nations, and they will 
conclude formulae for close economic relations 
in the interest of the two countries 

3. Before the agreements above mentioned, 
the denunciation and abrogation of the secret 
Franco-Spanish treaty must take place 

4. Italy promises to aid the new Spanish 


* Both the political agreement and the procés- 
verbal which follows are contained in an unsigned 
document dated February 7, 1942 and written on a 
Segreteria Particolare del Duce letterhead. See Con- 
tainer 1062/ frames 063022-063032 of the captured 
Italian documents in the National Archives. The 
procés-verbal covers the meeting at the signing of 
the political agreement 
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government with recognition in so far as it is 
internationally possible. 

5. Clause No. 4 will apply immediately and 
clauses Nos. 1, 2, 3a month after the formation 
of the new government. 


Rome, 31 March 1934 


(Signed) ITALO BALBo 
A. GOICOCHEA 
EMILIO BARRERA 
A. Lizarza 
RAFAEL DE OLAZABAL 


THE PROCES-VERBAL OF 
MARCH 31, 1934 


The undersigned: Lieutenant General Emilio 
Barrera, Rafael de Olazabal, and Antonio 
Lizarza, representing the Tradicionalista party, 
and Antonio Goicochea as head of the party of 
Renovacién Espafiola draw up and sign the 
present procés-verbal in order to record what 
transpired in the interview which they celebrat- 
ed with the head of the Italian government, 
Signor Benito Mussolini, accompanied by Mar- 
shal Italo Balbo, at four p.m., March 31, 1934. 

After being informed in detail on the actual 
Spanish political situation and on the aspira- 
tions and condition of the army and navy and 
of the two monarchist parties through the an- 
swers which each of those present gave to his 
questions, the President declared to those as- 
sembled as follows: 

1. That he was disposed to support the two 
parties in opposition to the present regime in 
Spain with assistance and necessary means in 
the work of overthrowing it and substituting a 
regency which would prepare the complete res- 
toration of the monarchy. This declaration was 
repeated solemnly by the gentleman three times, 
being received by those present with the natural 
manifestations of esteem and gratitude. 

2. That in practical demonstration and as 
proof of such intentions he was disposed to give 
them immediately ten thousand rifles, ten thou 
sand hand grenades, two hundred machine guns, 
and a million five hundred thousand pesctas in 
cash, 

3. That such aid ought to be considered of 
an initial character, and it would be completed 
with other major aid, hand in hand as the work 
realized justified it and circumstances rendered 
it necessary. 
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Those present agreed that Sefior Rafael Ola- 
zabal was authorized as proxy for the two par- 
ties to receive the money mentioned above, that 
after receipt he must place it at the joint dis- 
posal of the heads of the two parties, the Count 
of Rodezno and Sefior Antonio Goicochea, for 
their proportional division in the form, at the 
time, and under the conditions which they es- 
tablish. 

In the same manner it was agreed that, as re- 
gards the division of this first consignment of 
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arms, the heads mentioned will arrange what is 
necessary for the proportional share of which 
each group will have charge and for its transport 
into Spain. 


Rome, 31 March 1934 


(Signed) EM1Lto BARRERA 
ANTONIO LIZARZA 
RAFAEL DE OLAZABAL 
ANTONIO GOICOCHEA 
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The origins of totalitarianism. By HANNAH 
Arenpt. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
Inc., 1951. Pp. 439. $6.75. 


The open society and its enemies. By Kar R. 
Porver. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1950 Pp. 726. $7.50. 


It is a heartening fact that the best scholar- 
ship to date on the nature and origins of totali- 
tarianism has come from such men as K. Hei- 
den, A. Kolnai, and F. Neumann—liberals all 
too well acquainted with Hitler’s Germany. 
Not the least among these are the two philoso- 
pher-historians whose works are the subject of 
this review 

Hannah Arendt’s work is difficult, erudite, 
profound, delving into obscure and neglected 
closets of the past century and digging out 
gruesome skeletons profoundly disturbing to 
optimists who may still survive in the gloomy 
intellectual atmosphere of the mid-twentieth 
century. She is most convincing when dissecting 
such skeletons as the Dreyfus affair, racism in 
South Africa, the “pan’’ movements prior to the 
first World War, the agonies of Hitler’s concen- 
tration camps, the displaced people of our own 
time. Personalities as such do not loom large in 
her book, though a few are vividly interpreted 
in the light of the author’s principal theme, 
notably Disraeli, Thomas Hobbes, Clemenceau, 
Lawrence of Arabia, Lord Cromer, and Cecil 
Rhodes. The book is full of paradoxes and 


sweeping summaries which tend to leave the 


historian breathless 


When the European movement discovered what 
a ‘‘lovely virtue” a white skin could be in Africa, 
when the English conqueror in India became an 
administrator who no longer believed in the uni- 
versal validity of law but was concerned for his own 
immediate capacity to rule and dominate, when the 
dragon-slayers turned into either ‘‘white men” of 
higher breeds or into bureaucrats and spies, playing 
the Great Game of endless ulterior motives in an 
endless movement, when the British Intelligence 
Services, especially after the first World War, began 
to attract England’s best sons, who preferred serving 
mysterious forces all over the world to serving the 
common good of their country, the stage seemed to 
be set for all possible horrors [p. 221] 


Not all are so bad as this. There is profound 
insight into antisemitism, which emerged not 
because the Jews defied nationalism but because 
they served it so faithfully. The point is well 
made also that imperialism imposed terrific 
strains on liberalism because of the difficulty of 
fitting savage peoples into a framework of “‘lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity.” Totalitarianism 
of the German variety is impressively analyzed, 
with its partnership of the intelligentsia and the 
unpolitical masses, with its “front’’ organiza- 
tions, its propaganda, its secret police, its con- 
centration camps, and its ultimate intention of 
reducing all society to atomized and completely 
brutalized individuals. 

If this book is judged, not for its detailed in- 
sights, or for its moving descriptions, but as a 
synthesis of the malign forces which, working 
together, produced totalitarianism, it fails to 
carry conviction. It is difficult to reconstruct the 
main thread of the argument. Antisemitism 
arose out of the decay of the nation-state; 
racism was older, being born of a conflict be- 
tween the Germanic and the Latin tempera- 
ments at the time of the French Revolution. 
Meantime, the bourgeois—at first uninterested 
in politics and later forced into capturing the 
machinery of government to save their eco- 
nomic system—neglected the masses, which 
rose in terrible revenge under the inspiration of 
dreamers whom bourgeois society could not sat- 
isfy. The total effect, somehow, was totalitarian- 
ism. The section on imperialism is particularly 
controversial. The author seems quite unaware 
that the Hobson thesis of surplus capital seeking 
export as the main motive of imperialism is not 
generally held valid today, at least outside 
Communist ‘sources; yet she bases her whole 
case against late nineteenth-century imperial- 
ism upon it. She does not make clear, either, 
why this economic imperialism was a main 
cause of totalitarianism. If it was, why the im- 
munity of Great Britain? She ingeniously at- 
tributes the vitality of British parliamentary 
institutions to the two-party system, since a 
precondition of continental imperialism was the 
multi-party system and the breakdown of all 
parties based on class interests; but what rela- 
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tion has the argument to imperialism? If, as the 
thesis suggests, totalitarianism is simply a mon- 
strous rebellion against everything bourgeois, 
why does it spare the Scandinavian states and 
Great Britain and, above all, the United States? 
There is a profound unconscious subjectivity 
about Miss Arendt’s book. She never mentions 
herself, but what she knows well she describes 
well: antisemitism, the statelessness of the refu- 
gee deprived of all rights (because only states 
confer and protect rights), the dehumanizing of 
personality in concentration camps. But her 
total structure lacks perspective. The free world 
hardly figures in it, though there is a free world; 
bolshevism is equated with naziism, and some 
apt comparisons are made, but the author sug- 
gests no knowledge of its radically different 
roots. As for fascism, she is curiously tolerant of 
it and denies that Mussolini aspired to a totali- 
tarian state! The total effect is somber, pessi- 
mistic, and very German in its tendency to judge 
the world on the basis of German experience, 
as in this statement: 


The tragedy of our time has been that only the 
emergence of crimes unknown in quality and pro- 
portion and not foreseen by the Ten Commandments 
made us realize what the mob has known since the 
beginning of the century: that not only this or that 
form of government has become antiquated or that 
certain values and traditions need to be recon- 
sidered, but that the whole of nearly three thousand 
years of western civilization, as we have known it in 
a comparatively uninterrupted stream of tradition, 
has broken down; the whole structure of western 
culture with its implied beliefs, traditions, standards 
of judgment, has come toppling down over our 
heads [p. 434]. 


Such a judgment is profoundly ahistorical, 
since it holds that the common sense of histori- 
cal analogy and experience misleads rather than 
enlightens a student of totalitarianism. Yet this 
criticism must be made humbly, for Miss 
Arendt has rauch to teach. 

Very different, but even more provocative, is 
Karl R. Popper’s book. The author is an Aus- 
trian of cosmopolitan experience who is now pro- 
fessor of logic and scientific method at the Lon- 
don School of Economics. Several purposes may 
be discerned in the unfolding of his thesis. The 
first is the theme itself—an eloquent and mov- 
ing defense of what Popper calls ““The Open So- 
ciety,’’ meaning a society where the individual 
is an end in himself, where he is regarded as a 
reasonable being, where government exists only 


for the protection and promotion of his free- 
dom—political, economic, and spiritual—and 
where responsibility for his own fate is some 
thing which he actively shares with his fellow- 
citizens through policies tested by criticism, 
trial, and error. In contrast to the open society 
is the much older phenomenon of the closed 
society, tribal in origin, which approximates an 
organism wherever it exists, because the indi- 
vidual appears as only a cell in the greater body; 
he is stratified into a class and his life regulated 
according to authoritarian principles. The au 

thor recognizes a kind of appeal for many in the 
closed society, mainly because it avoids the ten 

sions which individualism inevitably develops 
in an open society but also because it appears to 
offer short cuts to the realization of utopias 

The peace offered by the closed society, how 

ever, is purchased at the price of the most 
precious values of the human spirit. Popper be 

lieves that the open society had its birth in 
Athens in the ‘Great Generation’”’ just before 
and during the Peloponnesian wars. It found 
expression first in Democritus, then in Pericles, 
and in Socrates, who died for it. It is, of course, 
the free society which we seek to protect today 
against all forms of totalitarianism. Popper is a 
humanist, a rationalist, and a scientist, and it is 
refreshing to read so lucid and cogent a defense 
of the humanist point of view amid the galaxy 
of obscurantists who have confused the minds of 
the twentieth century. 

The second purpose of the book is to analyze 
and criticize with all the logic and eloquence at 
the author’s command three major enemies of 
the open society, who, in sequence, have influ- 
enced one another and a host of lesser followers, 
namely, Plato, Hegel, and Marx. The analysis 
of Marx, sympathetically handled, with every 
effort to counteract contemporary prejudice and 
with appreciation of Marx’s sincerity and fun- 
damental humanitarianism, will probably com 
mand most attention today; but the analysis of 
Plato is perhaps the most original, if controver- 
sial, part of the book—especially through its 
exposure of Plato’s resort in the Republic to 
such destructive devices of modern totalitarian 
propaganda as the perversion of the meaning of 
the words “‘justice’’ and “‘truth”’ to their exact 
opposites and the betrayal of Socrates by mak- 
ing him the mouthpiece of doctrines he would 
have abhorred. As for Hegel, the author rallies 
all the invective at his command, often also 
quoting Schopenhauer, to denounce him as a 
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charlatan and a timeserver of the Prussian 
monarchy 

The third purpose of the book is of particular 
interest to historians. Possessed of the sociolo- 
gist’s rather exasperating love of inventing 
technical words, Popper distinguishes between 
“history,” “historism,”’ and “‘historicism.’’ His- 
torism is a method of treating philosophies and 
religions entirely from the point of view of their 
historical origins and environment, and the in- 
vention of the word seems an unnecessary di- 
gression, since its main difference from history 
seems to lie in the word “entirely.”’ Popper him- 
self approaches historism by carefully setting 
Plato, Hegel, and Marx in the environment of 
their respective ages and treating Plato as an 
aristocrat secretly yearning for despotic powers, 
Hegel as a lackey of the Prussian kings, and 
Marx as a discerning critic of the unreformed 
capitalism produced by the industrial revolu- 
tion. Historicism is something more fundamen- 
tal. It means the effort to read into history a uni- 
fying purpose, a motivating power, which there- 
by injects a kind of fatalism into all aspirations 
and endeavors running counter to that power. 
Popper's book is an attack on the determinist 
tendencies of all philosophies of history. In 
Plato, historicism led to an idealization of a 
completely static closed society to avoid the 
deterioration from the “ideal” which all change 
involved. In Hegel it meant the absurdly 
muddy combination of the state as an organism 
moving toward world power, and the logic of 
progress via the dialectic. In Marx the dialectic, 
transformed into the materialist interpretation 
of history, degraded Marx’s influence from econ- 
omist merely to false prophet. All devotees of 
philosophy of history, as distinct from history 
proper, should familiarize themselves with Pop- 
per’s attack, if only for the purpose of seeking a 
refutation. 

The style of the book is Socratic, yet discur- 
sive. The author gives the impression of seeking 
above all else to provoke a series of arguments. 
By his own admission there is no balance to the 
book; Aristotle is treated—and minimized—in a 
single chapter, which is used as a bridge over the 
Middle Ages to Hegel. Marx is followed by a 
gratuitous attack on Toynbee, who can hardly 
be called an advocate of the closed society but 
is guilty of historicism. Moreover, the author’s 
mind scintillates in so many directions that he 
has appended to the main body of his work 259 
pages of footnotes—a rather poor place in which 
to bury—amid source references-—opinionated 
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comments on romanticism, modern education, 
the Middle Ages, self-determination, and what 
not! 

These two profound studies of menaces to 
free society scarcely touch each other’s argu- 
ments, and when they do they seldom agree. 
For Miss Arendt totalitarianism is an ahistorical 
triumph of unalloyed barbarism; for Popper it 
is ‘‘only an episode within the perennial revolt 
against freedom and reason’ (p. 255). Miss 
Arendt does not believe that nationalism was a 
cause of totalitarianism; rather it is imperialism 
against which she directs her shafts. Popper, on 
the contrary, is so suspicious of nationalism 
that in a few inadequate sentences he seems to 
imply that imperialism is a progressive force. 
Miss Arendt does not mention Hegel; for Popper 
he is the grandfather of naziism and bolshevism. 
The existence of secret conspiracy and vil- 
lainy operating in subterranean channels per- 
meates the whole of Miss Arendt’s book, where- 
as Popper has nothing but scorn for any such 
interpretations of history. It will take more 
books than these two to explain the biggest his- 
torical enigma of the twentieth century, namely, 
the rise of turbulent and militant totalitarian- 
ism out of a century of faith in progress and of 
real advance in democracy, liberalism, and na- 
tionalism. 

AILEEN DUNHAM 
College of Wooster 


The political collapse of Europe. By Hajyo Ho1- 
BORN, Yale University. New York: Knopf, 
1951. Pp. 207. $2.50. 


The main thesis of this admirably concise 
statement on the “historical origins of the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves today’ (fore- 
word) is that ‘“‘what is commonly called the ‘his- 
toric Europe’ is dead and beyond resurrection”’ 
(p. x). Yet, in this situation where no norm is 
left to guide our actions and influence our inten- 
tions, where practical experience constantly 
forces entirely unprecedented measures upon 
even the most “conservative” statesmen, it 
would be altogether disastrous to believe that 
we can simply forget the history of Europe. 
The purpose of this book, then, is clearly to help 
us find some way between the Scylla of ignoring 
the “finality of the breakdown of Europe as a 
political system” (p. 177) and the Charybdis of 
complacently forgetting the very events and 
acts which marked the road toward this break- 
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down, between the vain attempt at a “restora- 
tion of the traditional order’’ (p. x) and the im- 
patient neglect of the national histories of the 
European peoples and the common European 
consciousness which they developed throughout 
the centuries. Only a political system is dead, 
not the European peoples and not the past as 
such. For “the past,”’ in the words of Faulkner, 
“is never dead. It is not even past.” 

With due consideration for the economic and 
social factors, Hajo Holborn’s emphasis always 
lies on the political aspect; the collapse of each 
European country may have many social and 
economic causes, the collapse of Europe as a 
whole is primarily a political fact. The story of 
this collapse, therefore, is the story of the col- 
lapse of the European balance of power. This 
system, after having been a living reality for 
many centuries, became a conscious program at 
the Congress of Vienna and remained the chief 
all-European political factor until the first 
World War. The point is that, once this system 
was adopted as a conscious political aim toward 
which all nation-states were supposed to strive, 
it became a contradiction in terms: “The iron 
test of the balance of power lies in the very 
thing it is designed to stave off—war’’ (p. 82). 
That war, the first World War, should end by 
destroying this system beyond repair seems in a 
sense almost unavoidable. 

The most valuable and original chapters of 
Holborn’s study, which extends roughly from 
the Congress of Vienna to the present, are de- 
voted to the period between the two world wars. 
It is this period which has been obscured most 
dangerously by forgetfulness. It may be com- 
prehensible, but it is not the less dangerous, that 
the horrors of the Hitler regime have led people 
to ignore the many interrelated factors which 
made Hitler possible. Holborn reminds his read- 
ers of the insane financial arrangements follow- 
ing the Versailles treaties, the unwise policies 
toward eastern European countries, the sad 
story of French and British failures to deal not 
only with Hitler Germany but with a European 
continent where, by the time the second World 
War had begun, a majority of countries had 
peacefully and without outward coercion 
adopted fascist and semifascist dictatorships. 

Written by a distinguished historian, this 
book is inspired by a sincere political concern 
and a truly political passion. As such, its value 
depends on the precision of the political judg- 
ment which guides the historical analysis; and it 
is this judgment which gives the book its excel- 
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lence. Independent of current opinions, Holborn 
makes many points which statesmen as well as 
historians will find very useful to consider care- 
fully. In this category belong his remarks about 
the enormously superior effectiveness of Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points speech over that of the 
whole machinery of recent “psychological war- 
fare” (pp. 91 f.); about the “transformation of 
the old British empire into the modern British 
Commonwealth” (p. 139) as one of the major 
events of recent history; about the nature of 
Tito’s military dictatorship, through which Yu- 
goslavia could reassert her national autonomy 
because she had not been liberated by the Red 
Army ; or his definition of national socialism as a 
“militaristic pan-Germanism wedded to a com- 
plete moral nihilism’ (p. 152) and his evalua- 
tion of Hitler’s “great political astuteness”’ (p. 
147) and of his origins from “‘the truly rootless 
and homeless elements of the capitalistic soci- 
ety,” which, in distinction from the proletariat 
with its “proletarian pride,’’ probably consti- 
tuted a more “disinherited group’’ than the 
working class. 

Holborn concludes by pointing out that, be 
hind the obvious dependence of European politi- 
cal destinies upon the two independent great 
powers which survived the war—the Soviet 
Union and the United States (p. 182)—lies the 
less obvious but not less real need of the United 
States for “the continued existence of a free 
Europe,’’ so that the Atlantic system, ‘‘under 
which the United States, Canada, and ten Euro- 
pean nations pledged themselves to mutual sup- 
port .. . simply expresses the new political real 
ity” (pp. 192-93). 

HANNAH ARENDT 
New York 


Geschichtschreibung und Weltanschauung: Be- 
trachtungen sum Werk Friedrich Meineckes. 
By WALTHER HoFrer. Munich: Verlag Von 
R. Oldenbourg, 1950. Pp. 552. 


Except in Germany, where he has long been 
a major participant in the controversy over the 
problem of historical knowledge, Friedrich 
Meinecke has been more widely admired than 
understood and evaluated. Though he is one of 
the foremost champions of historicism, it is 
Benedetto Croce who bears the brunt of the 
attack on this doctrine—perhaps because Croce 
is the more vulnerable. Meinecke’s works are 
frequently listed but seldom discussed in books 
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on historical theory. The man who was recently 
elected to honorary membership in the Ameri- 
can Historical Association is the subject of only 
one brief study in English (Eugene N. Anderson, 
“Meinecke’s Ideengeschichte and the crisis in 
historical thinking,” in James Lea Cate [ed.], 
Medieval and historiographical essays in honor of 
James Westfall Thompson (Chicago, 1938]), and 
his historical theories are not even mentioned 
in such standard works as Maurice Mandel- 
baum, The problem of historical knowledge (New 
York, 1938) and R. G. Collingwood, The idea 
of history (Cixford, 1946). One can only conclude 
that Meinecke’s fame rests more on his work as 
a practicing historian than on his philosophical 
views of history. 

Walther Hofer’s book does more than present 
systematically and for the first time the philo- 
sophical side of this celebrated historian; it 
shows that Meinecke’s actual historical writing 
and his philosophy are inseparable. It is, in fact, 
the author’s major purpose to show in detail 
how the concepts informing Meinecke’s Ge- 
schichtschreibung are derived from his Weltan- 
schauung and how necessary Meinecke consid- 
ered this connection to be in any historian. To 
do this, Hofer had to overcome two major 
problems: first, Meinecke’s historical views are 
scattered in an unsystematic way through all 
his works and are often only implicit in concrete 
historical judgments; and, second, Meinecke’s 
Weltanschauung underwent drastic revision at 
several points in his life. To meet these diffi- 
culties the author adopts a basically analytical 
approach, into which he very adroitly weaves 
genetic explanation. Throughout, he moves 
from concrete instances to abstract generaliza- 
tions. He devotes the first half of the book to a 
detailed analysis of the polaric historical cate- 
gories of individualism and collectivism, free- 
dom and necessity, and value and causality. 
Each of these antinomies is related to the three 
distinct 8tages of Meinecke’s philosophical de- 
velopment. The early stage, that of objective 
idealism, enabled Meinecke to see these oppo- 
sites as operating harmoniously together. The 
first World War shattered this monistic har- 
mony and plunged Meinecke into what Hofer 
calls ‘‘dualistic idealism,” in which the once 
peaceful opposites become antagonistic. Final- 
ly, the advent of national socialism deepened the 
dualism so radically that Meinecke, withdraw- 
ing into a life of contemplation and driven to 
seek a new unity, could find an approximation of 
it only by transforming the methodological 
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principle of Historismus into a metaphysical 
postulate. 

Historismus and its problems provide the 
subject matter for Part II of the book. In the 
course of presenting a historical and philosophi- 
cal perspective from which to view Meinecke, 
Hofer contributes a most valuable and clarify- 
ing analysis of what historicism has meant for 
a wide variety of thinkers, such as Dilthey, 
Mannheim, Troeltsch, Hintze, and Croce. He 
then dissects the two concepts most character- 
istic of Meinecke’s version of Historismus: in- 
dividuality and development, both of which 
threaten to ensnare Meinecke in relativism and 
determinism. Despite the author’s efforts to 
put Meinecke’s sometimes obscure and incon- 
sistent ideas in the best possible light, one does 
not feel that Meinecke’s struggles to avoid these 
pitfalls are altogether successful. Ultimately, 
Meinecke is thrown back on a blind faith in 
human decency and a secularized version of 
Christian ethics, quite in contradiction to the 
fact that his own theory requires these props to 
be eventually “historicized’’ as elements in the 
individuality of universal history. Hofer drama- 
tizes the problem by quoting Meinecke’s own 
words (which, though Hofer does not say so, 
were used to describe, not his own, but Ernst 
Troeltsch’s anguish): ‘Everything is individu- 
ality according to its own law, everything has its 
right to existence, everything is relative, every- 
thing is in flux—give me the point where I can 
stand” (p. 360). 

Here is intellectual history at its best. 
Though there is much in the life of Meinecke 
to tempt a writer into digressive biographical 
sorties, Hofer sticks to the business at hand— 
an account of a major historian’s thought 
about history. The author carefully considers 
the many influences on Meinecke’s thinking, 
both historical and intellectual. Yet, in keeping 
with Meinecke’s own methods, he never allows 
his subject to be psychologized or historicized 
away, never explains him in terms of environ- 
ment and causality alone. Always Meinecke 
appears as a free agent, the possessor of an in- 
quiring, truth-seeking intellect, capable of per- 
suasion by rational argument. On the basis of 
of Meinecke’s own criterion of greatness in his- 
torical writing, namely, the ability to discrimi- 
nate between the spontaneous and the purely 
causal in any historical situation or personality, 
Hofer meets the test admirably. 

On other grounds, however, there is room for 
criticism, albeit precious little. First of all, 
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Hofer’s desire to be unmistakably clear fre- 
quently leads him into tedious repetition and 
hair-splitting detail that produce the opposite 
effect. One important area of confusion is his 
treatment of Meinecke’s dualistic idealism, 
marked by a radical divergence of nature and 
mind and of other polaric categories. If these 
categories are mental concepts only, the ex- 
pression “dualistic idealism” is comprehensible, 
but we are repeatedly told that this is not the 
case. The Kantian dualism of the phenomenal 
and the noumenal would also make sense, but 
Meinecke makes this type quite secondary 
(p. 251). Again, Meinecke speaks of mitigating 
dualism by reference to an “unknown abso- 
lute” (p. 31), but in this case how can we say 
that the unknown is idea? Actually, as the 
antinomies are used throughout most of the dis- 
cussion, they seem to have objective ontological 
status, in which case “dualistic idealism” is a 
contradiction in terms. The difficulty here is no 
doubt Meinecke’s, but, if Hofer had pointed it 
out, he would have satisfied the reader on a 
fundamental point. Additionally, the author, 
who usually does not hesitate to point out weak- 
nesses in Meinecke’s position, might have been 
more severe in his criticism of the concepts of 
individuality and development. It is doubtful 
that attempting to divest them of biological 
cnnotations, as Meinecke rightly does, is 
either so successful or, if successful, so amelio- 
rative as Hofer implies. Finally, this reviewer 
would have liked to see Hofer raise more objec- 
tions to Meinecke’s theory of causality. Among 
other things, the inclusion of the laws of logic 
among the elements of internal causality repre- 
sents, at the very least, a confusion between 
conditions and causes—a type of confusion that 
elsewhere both the author and his subject are 
careful to avoid. Throughout Meinecke, in fact, 
the status of logic (which he does not trust very 
far) is ambiguous, probably because in this field 
of thought the term “logic” too often connotes 
the Geschichtslogik that stems from Friedrich 
Hegel. 

It would be an exaggeration to call these 
points shortcomings in Hofer’s book. Rather 
they are the imperfections (whether in the book 
or in the mind of the reviewer) that are unavoid- 
able with a work of such scope, such penetra- 
tion, such nicety of judgment, and such down- 
right excitement as this one. 


ENNO KRAEHE 


University of Kentucky 
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A short history of Canada. By G. P. ve T. 
GLAZEBROOK, professor of history in the 
University of Toronto. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1950. Pp. 233. $2.50. 


Canada: a short history. By GERALD S. GRAHAM, 
Rhodes professor of Imperial history in the 
University of London; formerly Professor 
of history, Queen’s University, Canada. 
(“Hutchinson’s university library, British 
empire history” series, ed. StR REGINALD 
CoupPLann.) New York, Melbourne, Cape 
Town, and Sydney: Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 1950. Pp. 177. $2.00. 


These two books are at once alike and dif- 
ferent. G. P. de T. Glazebrook’s is a short, or 
condensed, history; Gerald Graham’s, while a 
short history, is more an interpretative essay. 
Both are written for foreign rather than for Ca- 
nadian readers and treat Canadian history in a 
wide context. Each achieves a comprehensive 
and cogent analysis of Canadian development, 
and from either readers will draw a clear and in- 
formed understanding of Canadian history. In 
this most exacting task—-the writing of a short 
history which is both short and historical 
Glazebrook has achieved a distinguished, 
Graham a less decided, success. 

The reasons for Glazebrook’s success lie in 
the balance of his organization, the awareness 
of his style, and his abstention from any per- 
sonal hobby. The book is enriched by the firm 
judiciousness with which he handles involved 
and controversial passages of Canadian history 
(for example, pp. 61-63 and 85). It captures the 
inwardness of Canadian history, as was its 
prime purpose, by steady return to a central 
theme, common to all phases of that history, 
“the play between inherited ideas, institutions, 
and customs on the one hand, and the North 
American environment on the other’’ (p. 26) 
If prone to identify national development with 
territorial and economic growth, the book is 
none the less alive to the spiritual and cultural 
life of the Canadian people. The sober handling 
of the recent history of the country is one more 
evidence of the truth of Glazebrook’s conclusion: 
“Canada had reached maturity” (p. 233). 

Certain adverse criticisms must be set down. 
The method of the book is analytical and topi- 
cal, and at times the lack of a strong thread of 
narrative is apparent. There is a misprint on 
page 29. Map No. 2 is obviously misdated as 
being nineteenth when it should be eighteenth 
century. Genét is misspelled “Genet” (p. 101) 
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The boundary convention of 1818 is misdated as 
1814 (p. 103). Métis appears in two forms on 
pages 142 and 151. It did not require a military 
expedition (p. 151) to overthrow Louis Riel’s 
provisional government; that body was pre- 
pared to turn over its responsibilities to the new 
civil government. At this point there should be 
a reference to the execution of Duncan Campbell 
Scott, as one is made later on page 173. The 
index is quite inadequate for such a useful 
book 

Graham has attempted to achieve brevity, 
not by condensation, but by broad interpre- 
tative writing. The result is generally good, but 
not always happy. Much well-stated informa- 


, tion and much shrewd and trenchant comment 


are coupled with some bad organization, as in 
the inverted narrative of pages 128-29 or the 
whole of chapter vii, and marred by some singu- 
lar omissions, such as the failure to mention the 
Cabots (p. 13), the founding of Halifax, or the 
expulsion of the Acadians (pp. 60-61; the last 
is referred to as an “exodus” on p. 95). The 
acquisition of Rupert’s Land by Canada in 
1869-70 surely merited a paragraph on page 
131. 

The freedom of his treatment has led Graham 
to give disproportionate space to his special in- 
terest in military and naval history, without 
suggesting to him that Canadian history is so- 
cial as well as political and economic. This is, 
however, only symptomatic of the fundamental 
fault in the book. The implied thesis of Gra- 
ham’s treatment is that the governing factors 
of Canadian history have been external. It is a 
good thesis but leads to neglect of the North 
American environment and makes for a weak 
and confused handling of the development and 
character of Canadian nationalism. 

There are certain minor errors to be corrected 
in a second edition. In no sense was the govern- 
ment of New France totalitarian (p. 36). Lord 
Selkirk’s colonists came in from 1812 to 1815 
and 1821 to 1822; some may have been Orkney 
Islanders, but most were Highlanders, Hebride- 
ans, Irish, and Swiss Germans (p. 127); the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was not built con- 
secutively from east to west, but in sections both 
ways (p. 142) 

The sketch maps are well chosen and helpful, 
the index good 

W. L. Morton 


University of Manitoba 


Herel stand: alife of Martin Luther. By ROLAND 
H. Barnton. New York and Nashville: 
\bingdon-Cokesbury Press, [1950]. Pp. 395. 
$4.75. 


As its title suggests, this book is primarily a 
study of a personality, with the attention always 
concentrated on Martin Luther himself, what 
he said, what he wrote, and what he did in rela- 
tion to a developing crisis which was first the 
crisis of Luther’s own spiritual life and then, 
with bewildering suddenness, the major religious 
crisis of Western civilization. Even if the usual 
tendency of German historians to explain al- 
most the whole Reformation in terms of 
Luther’s biography is an exaggeration, certainly 
no other individual influenced so profoundly 
the religious changes of his time. But, for Roland 
Bainton, whatever explanation of the Reforma- 
tion he achieves is almost an incidental value. 
His first interest is to compel the evidence of 
Luther’s words and deeds to yield the central 
clues to the character, the inner being, of the 
man. Success in psychological portraiture, even 
of still living persons, is something for which 
there are no absolute criteria. Some depths and 
some quirks of personality may be hidden from 
wife and friend, priest and analyst; some clues 
of behavior and memory may be interpreted, 
after the most patient exploration, in more ways 
than one. How, then, shall we be sure of any- 
thing in the inner life of a stormy, controversial 
figure now four centuries dead? This reviewer 
can only say that he found this portrait of Mar- 
tin Luther the most coherent, convincing, and 
sympathetic he has ever encountered. 

The conviction which Bainton’s portrait car- 
ries is not due to any parade of scholarship. No 
one needs to be told that Roland Bainton is an 
outstanding Luther scholar; no one even once 
dipt in the subject will doubt the enormous 
armor of specialized erudition and painstaking 
critical analysis which he here wears so lightly. 
But the scholarship is hidden. The tantalizingly 
laconic notes refer chiefly to Luther’s own writ- 
ings, and the most debatable decisions are taken 
brusquely, without argument. There is no 
weighing of authorities; even the eight-page 
bibliography is critical only in being selective. 
More conviction comes from Bainton’s trium- 
phant application of that sublimated common 
sense which we call “historical insight.” His 
view that Luther’s character was dominated by 
a genuine concern about salvation must be cor- 
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rect, one feels, because it is the only view that 
makes a solid core of sense for the man and his 
time. But neither erudition nor reasoning com- 
pels the kind of belief this book commands, nor 
can it be captured by mere word-magic, though 
word-magic is not lacking in these pages. Chief- 
ly, we are convinced because of the inner con- 
sistency, the human integrity, of Bainton’s 
Luther. This is the kind of man, imperfect and 
not always lovable but admirable as al! vital 
human creatures are admirable, who could have 
lived Luther’s life. The study seems not pieced 
together from scraps of evidence but done from 
within outward, as an effect of long, intimate 
knowledge and almost perfect empathy. Such 
an effect is the rarest triumph of the biog- 
rapher’s art. 

Biography like this implies its own distor- 
tions. Inevitably, we see everything more or less 
with Luther’s eyes. Erasmus, Carlstadt, Stau- 
pitz, even Melancthon, remain shadowy figures. 
Luther’s opponents, to left and to right, receive 
less than complete justice; and the further we 
look from the center of the focus, the greater the 
apparent distortion. We are told that with the 
burning of some Lutheran tracts at Louvain 
(Oct. 8, 1520) “the Counter Reformation . . . 
was already begun”’ (p. 159), as if the Counter 
Reformation was no more than an attempt to 
suppress Lutheranism. Of Charles V at Worms 
it is said that he was “imbued with the ortho- 
doxy of Spain” (p. 167). This one has often read, 
but no one has yet explained how a young man, 
brought up in the Netherlands by Netherland- 
ers and cut off from his Spanish mother since 
infancy, a young man who did not speak any 
Spanish and whose one brief visit to Spain had 
demonstrated his complete inability to under- 
stand its sentiments and institutions, had man- 
aged to acquire a peculiarly Spanish brand of 
orthodoxy—whatever, in 1521, that may have 
been. It might be simpler to assume that 
Charles’s orthodoxy resembled that of his tutor, 
Adrian of Utrecht, or that of a Burgundian 
nobleman like Chiévres, or of a German prince 
like Duke George of Saxony. The plural of 
marrano is marranos not Marrani (p. 157). In 
the succinct scholarly apparatus there is one 
quaint omission. A list of abbreviations says 
that W A is “Weimar Ausgabe’; W, “Walch 
ed.”; etc., and adds, “For full titles see bibliog- 
raphy,” but one looks in vain for the author 
“Luther, Martin,” or any editions of his works. 
But these are the minor blemishes in the shad- 


ows of a portrait which, like one of Rem- 
brandt’s, throws all its highlights on the mag- 
nificent central figure. For that figure we must 
all be grateful. 

GARRETT MATTINGLY 
Columbia University 


Charles, king of England: 1600-1637. By Esm& 
WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. London: Hollis & 
Carter, 1949. Pp. 358. 18s. 


King Charles and King Pym: 1637-1643. By 
Esmé WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. London: Hol- 
lis & Carter, 1949. Pp. 389. 18s. 


King Charles the martyr: 1643-1649. By Esmt 
WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. London: Hollis & 
Carter, 1950. Pp. 379. 18s. 


The appearance of a life of King Charles I 
in three volumes by so eminent a writer as 
Esmé Wingfield-Stratford should be a memora- 
ble event in the realm of history and letters. All 
students of the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury have long been conscious of the need of a 
sound, scholarly biography of the second Stuart 
ruler of England. Those who have already 
eagerly scanned the pages of this trilogy must 
have been deeply disappointed. It is neither 
sound, though it pretends to be, nor is it scholar- 
ly, thought it has many of the trappings of 
scholarship. As was to be expected, Wingfield- 
Stratford writes well, extremely well. He is such 
a master with his pen that by insinuation or 
subtleness, by word or phrase, he can turn facts 
into fiction and truth into error. The author’s 
pen is a rapier which is continually cutting and 
thrusting and rarely is in repose. Exhaustion 
frequently overtakes the reader who yearns for 
a few dull pages of textbook history. 

Wingfield-Stratford requests the reader ‘‘to 
clear his mind of all prepossessions or pro- 
nouncements . . . and judge the case, as I have 
tried to do, on the facts alone . . . and with the 
sole determination to follow the truth wherever 
it may lead” (King Charles and King Pym, p 
15). Unfortunately the author has failed to clear 
his own mind of a number of firmly fixed prepos 
sessions. He indicates that he is a tory and a 
high churchman who is sympathetic to Roman 
catholicism. He believes strongly in the rights 
and welfare of the masses. He dislikes the 
gentry, especially if they are wealthy. Conse- 
quently, he can see only evil in the seventeenth- 
century house of commons, which spoke for that 
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class. To Wingfield-Stratford, all who were not 
Laudians were Calvinists or puritans. There was 
no middle group, no Elizabethan Anglicans. To 
him, those rich puritans, plutopuritans as he 
loves to call them, of whom John Pym was the 
prototype, were anathema. To him, the com 
mons had revolutionary intentions from almost 
the beginning of the seventeenth century: “It 
was only too evident from this time forward 
1611], that nothing short of a constitutional 
revolution would bring lasting satisfaction to 
His Majesty’s Faithful Commons’ (Charles, 
king of England, p. 47). To Wingfield-Stratford, 
English common law is an “ugly and unpleasant 
duckling” (ibid., p. 39). These are only a few ex- 
amples of his prejudices and prepossessions. 
They are far worse than those of S. R. Gardiner 
of whom he has much to say and on whom he is 
continually dependent. Granted that Gardiner 


was raised ‘in the strictest Puritan tradition” 


(ibid., p. 354) and was directly descended from 
Oliver Cromwell and Henry Ireton. Yet it can 
be accepted by all, including Wingfield-Strat- 
ford, that he has discovered the facts of early 
seventeenth-century history. But is it fair to say 
of Gardiner that “he can do nothing but wrap 
them [the facts] up in the mummy cases of in- 


herited prejudice, which he will display to the 
world stacked in interminable corridors beneath 
a pyramid of verbiage, and scored all over with 
venerable pronouncements which the world ac- 
cepts for the verdict of the most up-to-date his- 
tory” (ibid., p. 357)? 

That much of the Whig interpretation of the 
seventeenth century is not historical truth is 
generally accepted today. But that does not 
mean that the Tory interpretation is the truth, 
is history. Indeed, it is questionable that any 
Englishman can write about Charles I without 
displaving a bias. But Wingfield-Stratford is not 
just biased ; he is downright and overwhelmingly 
prejudiced 

What sort of man is the Charles I that this 
high church tory has presented to us? He is by 
no means perfect or a paragon. He has fauits 
and many of them. But they are usually excused 
or brushed off with a clever stroke of the au- 
thor’s pen. Charles was narrow-minded, bigoted, 
aloof, and frequently tactless, we are told. He 
made a great many mistakes, some of which not 
even Wingfield-Stratford can account for. And 
yet we are informed that this king had rare gifts 
of intellect, character, mind, and heart. These 
do not readily appear in the pages of this trilogy, 
even though the author is continually defend- 
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ing, commending, and applauding his hero, par- 
ticularly in the last two volumes. The mistakes 
and faults which are manifest during the years 
of the Duke of Buckingham’s rule are rightly 
blamed on that rascal whom Wingfield-Strat- 
ford denounces yet covers with a glamour which 
prevents the reader from seeing the evil in the 
man. Above all, Charles is contrasted with his 
enemies; he is good while they are wicked. 

Sir John Eliot, Pym, and Cromwell are the 
devils who make the king appear to be an angel. 
Throughout their careers they are revolution- 
aries whose objective is to overthrow Charles 
and his government, if not to kill him. Sir John 
Eliot is presented, on the lines of his biographer 
John Forster, as the brains of the opposition in 
the first three parliaments of Charles. But to 
Wingfield-Stratford, these brains are forever 
plotting revolution. A vicious portrait is painted 
of John Pym. With few, if any, misstatements 
the author presents Pym as a cold, calculating 
politician—a man without a heart or soul, with- 
out a thought for England and Englishmen but 
only for himself. With Oliver Cromwell the case 
is different. Wingfield-Stratford employs little 
of his usual biting and scathing language against 
him. He denounces him. Yet he seems to have a 
hidden admiration for the man, even though he 
murdered his hero. Sir Thomas Wentworth he 
does not understand. William Laud he praises 
and admires. And King James I he excuses and 
defends. These are the men who are most promi- 
nent in the life of Charles I. Frequently they and 
others completely obliterate the king, for he was 
a little man. But he had principles which he be- 
lieved in and followed to the end. They were the 
preservation of the Church of England and of 
his own absolute sovereignty. To Wingfield- 
Stratford, Charles was entirely right in refusing 
to compromise. That is why he died. That his 
enemies had overthrown constitutional govern- 
ment and were rebels was ample justification in 
the eyes of the author for Charles to indulge in 
tricks and duplicity, though Wingfield-Stratford 
never openly admits that the king ever stooped 
so low. 

In spite of the author’s clever pen, the reader 
cannot admire Charles I. It should not take all 
this verbiage, and there is a great deal of it in 
these three volumes, to destroy the Whig tyrant 
and erect the Tory martyr. That Charles was a 
martyr few can deny. That he was a tyrant few 
today will assert-——and that without the trilogy 
of Wingfield-Stratford. As a man Charles was a 
thorough bore. He may have been a model hus- 
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band, but even his latest defender asks, ‘‘Was 
not the model a little too like a dummy?” 
(Charles, king of England, p. 175). As a king 
Charles was stupid. That is the most charitable 
estimate of him. Under the circumstances of a 
bankrupt government, a discontented gentry, 
and a fanatical anti-Catholic spirit running 
throughout the nation, not to mention the hide- 
ous mistakes of that upstart Buckingham, is it 
any wonder that a man like Charles I got into 
such serious trouble that the only outcome could 
be revolution and civil war? This is not the di- 
lemma depicted by Wingfield-Stratford. But it 
should be presented and elaborated by some- 
body. Charles I still badly needs a good biog- 
rapher, if one can be found who is willing to 
write the life of a stupid and boring man even 


though he be a king. 
pin etenail ae: Haro_p HuLME 


New York University 
Peter the Great and the emergence of Russia. By 
B. H. Sumner, F.B.A., warden of All Souls 
College, Oxford. (“Teach yourself history 
library,” ed. A. L. Rowse.) London: English 
Universities Press, Ltd., 1950. Pp. 211. 5s. 
This is an admirable little book. B. H. Sum- 
ner has accomplished, in fact, a real tour de 
force in presenting in a little over two hundred 
small pages a life-size portrait of Peter the 
Great and a history of his times. It forms part 
of a series of compact, lucidly written studies 
by recognized authorities presented for the lay 
reader in order to acquaint him with the great 
movements of world history. Taking the cue 
from Thomas Carlyle that “the history of what 
man has accomplished in this world is at bottom 
the history of the great men who have worked 
here,” this series intends “by the way of a bi- 
ography of a great man or woman to open up a 
significant historical theme,” as the jacket blurb 
announces. It does away with the deadly theory 
that a great personality is the creature of his 
time, a theory which is responsible for the host 
of drier-than-dust historical writings since the 
twenties. It reverts to the only sane and healthy 
historical approach, so aptly expressed by 
Carlyle, that a great man or woman not only 
can shape the course of events in his or her life- 
time but may also be a forerunner of events to 
come. And this reviewer welcomes with great 
personal satisfaction this venture of our English 
confreres, with the hope that our own American 
historians will take stock and ponder the ad- 
visability of reversing their course. 
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This study, which emphasizes Peter’s work 
in molding Russian society, contains ten chap- 
ters, a bibliographical note, an index of names, 
a genealogical chart of the Romanov dynasty, 
and a frontispiece portrait of Peter by Karl 
Moor done in 1717. The first six chapters follow 
the chronological order from Peter’s birth to the 
end of the Great Northern War in 1721. Of the 
remaining four, three are topical, dealing with 
reform in civil government and in the church 
and with social and economic changes. The last 
one, entitled “Peter the Great, Emperor of 
Russia,”’ resumes the chronological order and 
serves also as a corollary to the whole book. The 
material is well balanced and is presented with 
that sobriety and restraint typical of English 
scholarship. Only one item may be misleading 
to an uninformed reader (for whom, after all, 
the book is written) and that is found in the 
genealogical table, where the name of Nicholas I 
appears below that of Alexander I as if he were 
his son, whereas it should be put on the side, to 
indicate that these sovereigns were brothers, 
both being sons of Paul I. 

At a time when almost every book on Russia 
suffers from inaccuracies and exaggerations, it 
is a relief to read Surmner’s well-measured and 
accurate historical prose. Only once did he per- 
mit himself a grotesque “Churchilliana” when 
he spoke about Peter’s involvement in North 
German politics, ‘“‘which were for so long to lead 
Russia so far for so little in return” (p. 74) 
There is only one statement with which this re 
viewer fails to agree. Sumner describes the at- 
tempt in 1730 to limit the autocratic powers of 
the Russian sovereign as a move of an “oli 
garchic clique of old, noble families” to en- 
trench themselves in power (p. 197). Was not 
the Magna Charta a limitation of the king’s 
power in favor of the barons? Yet it was the first 
step toward the establishment of constitutional 
monarchy in England. There is little doubt that 
had the attempt of 1730 succeeded, the estab 
lishment of constitutional monarchy in Russia 
would have been that much nearer of realiza- 
tion. Finally, this reviewer feels that Sumner’s 
description of the table of ranks instituted by 
Peter (p. 155) is not clear and does not make it 
understandable to an English-speaking reader. 
In the first place, he uses the term “grades” in- 
stead of “ranks,” and, in the second place, he 
speaks of “the privileges of the landowning 
class” instead of the class of gentry or nobility, 
as dvorianstvo was. 

But these are only minor blemishes in a 
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thoroughly accurate historical study, which, 
furthermore, reads like a novel. It should be 
read, studied, enjoyed, and cherished by every 
teacher and every student of Russian history. 


Lreontp I. STRAKHOVSKY 


University of Toronto 


De Conferentie van Londen: het vredesverdrag 
tussen Nederland en Belgié van 19 A pril 1839 
{The Conference of London: the peace treaty 
between the Netherlands and Belgium of 
April 19, 1839]. By C. Smart. Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1949. Pp. 338. Fl. 17.50. 


This book deals with the efforts of the great 
powers~—-England, France, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria—to settle the Belgian revolt of 1830 
without plunging Europe into a general war. 
The author has told the diplomatic story of how 
Belgian independence was recognized by the 
great powers and peace was preserved by a con- 
ference held in London from November 1830 
until August 1833, when it adjourned. He has 
followed the long-drawn-out negotiations be- 
tween the various foreign offices to iron out the 
difficulties caused by the stubborn obstinacy of 
King William I of Holland and by the reluc- 
tance of Russia, Prussia, and Austria to accept 
the final terms of separation between Holland 
and Belgium. These negotiations lasted until 
June 1839, when the London conference finished 
its task 

In thus presenting in a single volume the en- 
tire story of the separation of Belgium from 
Holland, the author has made a useful contribu- 
tion to the history of the Low Countries and to 
European diplomatic history of the 1830’s. 

In his brief survey of the events which led to 
the union of Holland and Belgium in 1815, the 
author states that the Franco-Dutch treaty of 
1635 provided, under certain circumstances, for 
a division of Belgium according to “ ‘the lan- 
guage frontier’ ’’ (p. 3). This is not correct, be- 
cause the treaty of 1635 apportioned almost all 
of Flanders to France. The author maintains 
correctly, however (pp. 20-24), that the Belgian 
historian Henri Pirenne was wrong when he 
wrote in his Histoire de Belgique ({Brussels, 
1926], VI, 234) that King William I received 
Belgium in compensation for England’s reten- 
tion of the Cape Colony and the West Indian 
islands of Demarary, Essequibo, and Berbice. 
(The author does not mention Ceylon, which 
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was also retained by England.) No such bar- 
gaining took place, although it is not impossible 
that William’s easy acquiescence in his ally’s 
retention of some of the Dutch colonies was in- 
fluenced by his desire to obtain England’s sup- 
port for the inclusion of Belgium in his future 
kingdom. The author has apparently made no 
effort to shed some light upon the relationship 
between the Belgian patriots and French lib- 
erals. He simply repeats what Pirenne wrote 
long ago (cf. Pirenne’s Histoire de Belgique, V1, 
370-72 and C. Smit, pp. 34-35) about some 
vague collaboration between Belgian patriots 
like Alexandre Gendebien and the Marquis de 
Lafayette, the French hero of contemporary 
lovers of liberty. It would have been interesting 
to know more about the contacts between 
Brussels and Paris. It would have been equally 
interesting to learn more of French ambitions 
regarding annexation or a division of Belgium. 

The author discusses intelligently the con- 
troversy in Dutch and Belgian historiography 
over the question of whether a truly Belgian 
national movement existed at the outbreak of 
the revolution in August 1830 or whether Bel- 
gian independence was merely the result of a 
frustrated desire for union with France and was 
prevented by the victors of 1815 (pp. 35-38). 
Pirenne and the Dutch historians R. Fruin and 
H. T. Colenbrander, among others, supported 
the Belgian or nationalistic interpretation, 
whereas the Dutch historians P. Geyl and F. C. 
Gerretson incline to an opposite view. The au- 
thor apparently leans toward the Belgian inter- 
pretation. 

Though this book possesses narrative merits, 
it lacks originality. The author has added little 
to the history of Belgium’s independence since 
Colenbrander edited his Gedenkstukken [Sources] 
It is true that much material relevant to the 
Belgian revolution still remains unavailable to 
the historian (for instance in the archives of the 
House of Orange), but this book would have 
gained in interest if the author had consulted 
other sources. To cite one sample, he omits the 
story of the remittance in the fall of 1830 of 
500,000 frs. to William of Orange, the Dutch 
crown prince, by Princess Dorothea Lieven, 
wife of the Russian ambassador in London. This 
money was intended to bolster William’s sup- 
port in Belgium, and it throws an interesting 
light on the attitude of some of the great pow- 
ers, particularly Russia, toward the Belgian 
affair. 

It must not be overlooked that the author 
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has relied heavily on the work of previous his- 
torians. For the period prior to the London con- 
ference he relies on Pirenne’s Histoire de Bel- 
gique. For the period of August 1830-May 1833 
the author is indebted to F. de Lannoy’s Histoire 
diplomatique de V'indépendance belge (Brussels, 
1930), and for the final phases of the London 
negotiations in 1838 and 1839 much of his text 
is based on A. de Ridder’s Histoire diplomatique 
du traité de 18 39 (Brussels, 1920). He does not al- 
ways indicate when his text is a Dutch transla- 
tion of the secondary Belgian sources (the quo- 
tation of secondary sources is rather bad form 
anyway). Though the author is acquainted with 
the use of quotation marks (see pp. 11, 25, and 
104), he rarely employs them. In most of his 
translations a footnote indicates that it was not 
his intention to commit plagiarism, but at times 
he forgets to indicate his secondary source (see 
pp. 93-94 and de Lannoy, p. 113; p. 103 and 
de Lannoy, p. 128; p. 247 and de Ridder, p. 15). 
A few selections of the many passages in the 
text which are translations of either Pirenne, 
de Lannoy, or de Ridder (although with refer- 
ence notes) will suffice (p. 33 and Pirenne, VI, 
363; pp. 38-39 and Pirenne, VI, 381-82; p. 129 
and de Lannoy, p. 203; pp. 130-31 and de 
Lannoy, p. 206; p. 253 and de Ridder, p. 45). 
Even several chapters by Smit bear titles identi- 
cal to some of de Lannoy’s. A bibliography (pp. 
8-9) mentioning only five titles apparently was 
not meant to impress the reader. 

The publishers, E. J. Brill in Leiden, deserve 
praise for meeting the high standards of prewar 
Dutch publication. 

HENRY FoLMER 
University of Chicago 


La evolucién de la personalidad internacional de 
los patses dependientes. By José Marta 
CorDERO Torres. Madrid: Instituto de 
Estudios Africanos (under the auspices of the 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cienti- 
ficas), 1950. Pp. 300. Pes. 60. 


José Maria Cordero Torres, the author of 
this provocative study, is one of Spain’s leading 
writers on international affairs and has estab- 
lished a reputation as a serious scholar through 
his previous publications. In the present work 
he has approached the subject of modern im- 
perialism from a new and fruitful angle. In brief, 
what he has attempted is to describe and ana- 
lyze the processes of constitutional evolution 
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that have taken place in the so-called ‘‘depend- 
ent areas” of the world outside Europe and to 
fit these developments into the framework of 
international law. To do this is not easy, for the 
constitutional position of these areas vis-a-vis 
the metropolitan countries, and thus to the rest 
of the world, has run a wide gamut. One has the 
feeling that sometimes juridical theory and 
principles get lost in the shuffle of trying to cata 
logue the myriad forms which the legal status of 
dependent areas has assumed from time to time 
and place to place. Still, the mere exploration of 
this historico-legal jungle is an exercise well 
worth doing, and Cordero Torres deserves our 
thanks for doing it. Historians will be particu 
larly grateful that throughout he has main 
tained a dynamic interpretation of processes 
and institutions. 

In his first three chapters the author deals 
almost exclusively with fundamental theories 
and juridical concepts, paving little or no atten 
tion to the concomitant political, economic, and 
social realities. The last chapter contains a sum 
mary of his conclusions and a look into the fu- 
ture. The intervening twenty-one chapters take 
up the constitutional evolution of the modern 
colcnial empires, as well as the development of 
supranational institutions, like the mandate 
system, trusteeship, the British Common 
wealth, and the French Union. At the end of this 
historical survey he takes cognizance of the 
present retreat from imperialism—he calls it 
“descolonizaci6n.”” Appendix I consists of a plan 
for establishing the ‘“‘universal bases of coloniza- 
tion” through an international agency, origi- 
nally presented by the author in 1934 to the 
Sociedad de Estudios Internacionales y Colo- 
niales of Madrid and later revised. There are 
thirty maps and an index of personal names 
mentioned in the text. 


RoBert GALE WooLBERT 


University of Denver 


The life of John Maynard Keynes. By R. F. 
Harrop. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1951. Pp. 656. $7.50. 

As a biography of a contemporary figure pub- 
lished within five years of his death, this monu- 
mental life of Lord Keynes is a remarkable 
achievement. Written by one of his closest 
friends and most fervent admirers, it gives 
a sympathetic, yet unsparingly honest, picture 
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of one of the most influential and colorful minds 
of his generation. It is based on a thorough ex- 
amination of the great mass of private and offi- 
cial documents which are available and gives a 
vivid picture of the background against which 
the career of Keynes must be seen. 

The profound influence which Keynes ex- 
ercised on the development of ideas, the role he 
played in English public life, and the part he 
took in his last years in Anglo-American rela- 
tions make the book a major contribution to 
the history of our time. The almost unbelievable 
variety of Keynes’s activities and interests made 
such a biography a task of unusual difficulty. 
But R. F. Harrod was in most respects almost 
ideally qualified for it. He shared many of 
Keynes’s interests, had followed him both in 
his theoretical work and in some of his more 
practical activities, and had personnally known 
most of the circles in which Keynes had moved 
even in his earlier years. He writes an easy and 
lucid style and succeeds in making intelligible 
even to the layman some of the intricacies of 
Keynes's contributions to economic theory. In 
places one might wish that there were less argu- 
ment or fewer attempts to defend and justify 
and more of Keynes’s own informal accounts of 
the working of his mind. But, although Harrod 
reproduces parts of many interesting letters 
which whet the appetite for more, one gathers 
that the greater part of Keynes’s correspond- 
ence will not be suitable for publication during 
the lifetime of his contemporaries. 

Whatever one may think of Keynes as an 
economist, nobody who knew him will deny that 
he was one of the outstanding Englishmen of his 
generation. Indeed, the magnitude of his in- 
fluence as an economist is probably at least as 
much due to the impressiveness of the man, the 
universality of his interests, and the power and 
persuasive charm of his personality as to the 
originality or theoretical soundness of his con- 
tribution to economics. He owed his success 
largely to a rare combination of brilliance and 
quickness of mind with a mastery of the English 
language in which few contemporaries could ri- 
val him and—what is not mentioned in the Life 
but to me seemed always one of his strongest 
assets—a voice of bewitching persuasiveness. As 
a scholar he was incisive rather than profound 
and thorough, guided by strong intuition which 
would make him try to prove the same point 
again and again by different routes. It is not 
surprising that a man who at one stage was able 
to divide his time between teaching economics 
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and conducting a ballet, financial speculation 
and collecting pictures, running an investment 
trust and directing the finances of a Cambridge 
college, acting as the director of an insurance 
company and practically running the Cam- 
bridge Arts Theatre and attending there to such 
details as the food and wine served in its restau- 
rant, should show sometimes surprising lack of 
knowledge on subjects where his predominantly 
aesthetic sympathies had not been aroused. 
While, for instance, his book-collecting activities 
had given him a considerable knowledge of the 
intellectual history of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, his knowledge of nine- 
teenth-century history and even of the economic 
literature of that period was somewhat meager. 
He was able to master the essential outlines of a 
new subject in a remarkably short time; indeed, 
he seems to have turned himself into an econo- 
mist, after a university course in mathematics, 
in the course of little more than two years filled 
with many other activities. The result of this, 
however, was that the scope of his knowledge 
remained always not only somewhat insular but 
distinctly ““Cambridge.”” He had been unusually 
fortunate in his background, his early associ- 
ates, and the group with which he spent his 
formative years. And he seems to the end of his 
life to have regarded the views and the outlook 
of that particular set as the highest flower of 
civilization. 

Although by disposition the young Keynes 
was a characteristically rationalist radical of his 
generation, the kind who felt that it was their 
vocation “‘to judge all things anew” (p. 77), a 
member of a group who were convinced that 
only they “knew the rudiments of a true theory 
of ethics” (p. 114), and who in 1918 described 
himself as a bolshevik who was not sorry to 
watch “the disappearance of the social order as 
we have known it hitherto” (p. 223), as an 
economist he was, even at the time when he 
achieved international fame, still an old-fash- 
ioned liberal. In his celebrated articles in the 
Manchester Guardian Commercial in 1921 and 
1922 he still believed in free trade, the interna- 
tional gold standard, and the need for more 
saving. There is some reason to doubt whether 
he ever fully understood the classical theory of 
international trade on which that position was 
largely based (even Harrod has to admit, in 
another onnection [p. 453] that “he was himself 
in some confusion about what the classical po- 
sition really was’’), and it would probably be 
possible to trace much of his later developments 
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from certain questionable arguments which he 
had effectively employed in this field in a good 
cause in his Economic consequences of the treaty 
(London, 1919). The great change came before 
the Great Depression, about the time of Great 
Britain’s return to the gold standard in 1925. 
His own explanation of why he had become con- 
vinced of The end of laissez faire (London, 1926) 
are, as Harrod also seems to feel, really surpris- 
ingly thin and flimsy. But there can be little 
doubt that, with his new beliefs in a managed 
currency, in controlled investment, and in car- 
tels, he became, together with his great antago- 
uist, David Lloyd George, the main author of 
the conversion of the British Liberal party to 
the semi-socialist program expounded in the 
“Liberal yellow book” (Britain’s industrial fu- 
ture [London, 1927], pp. 392-93). 

Harrod takes some pains to defend Keynes 
against the charge of inconsistency. In this he 
seems to me not to be very successful. There 
was, undoubtedly, a continuity of development 
and a persistence of ultimate aim. But there 
was also in Keynes a certain puckish delight in 
shocking his contemporaries, a tendency to 
overstate his disagreements with current views, 
and a fondness for stressing his broad-minded 
understanding of the more revolutionary atti- 
tudes which are not very compatible with con- 
sistency. Again and again he would surprise his 
friends by an argument which did not seem to 
agree with his public pronouncements. I re- 
member particularly one occasion which well 
illustrates this. He had not long before coined 
the phrase of the “euthanasia of the rentier,” 
and in a deliberate attempt to draw him out I 
took the next opportunity to stress in conversa- 
tion the importance which the man of independ- 
ent means had had in the English political tra- 
dition. Far from contradicting me, this made 
Keynes launch out into a long eulogy of the role 
played by the propertied class in which he gave 
many illustrations of their indispensability for 
the preservation of a decent civilization. Per- 
haps it was his gift for phrase-making which 
made him so often overstate his point. Certain- 
ly, such phrases as the “humbug of finance,” 
“the end of laissez faire,” and “in the long run 
we are all dead’ must often have recoiled 
against their author when he was in a more con- 
servative mood. And even his greatest admirers 
must have winced a little when in 1933 he chose 
a German periodical to praise ‘National self- 
sufficiency” (‘Nationale Selbstgeniigsamkeit,” 
Schmollers Jahrbuch, Vol. LVII), and one can 
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only wonder what he can have meant when, three 
years later in his preface to the German transla- 
tion of the General theory of employment, inter- 
est, and money (English ed.; London, 1936), he 
commended the book to its readers on the 
ground that “the theory of production as a 
whole which is the goal of this book can much 
more easily be adapted to the conditions of a 
total state’’ than is true of the competitive 
theory. Harrod stresses that toward the end of 
his life there was some return to free-trade 
views, and some of his occasional utterances 
seem to suggest this. But as late as October 1943 
he had still stressed that the future seemed to 
him to lie with “(i) State trading for commodi- 
ties; (ii) International cartels for necessary 
manufactures; and (iii) Quantitative import re- 
strictions for non-essential manufactures” (p 
568). 

It is perhaps significant that Keynes hated to 
be addressed as “professor” (he never had that 
title). He was not primarily a scholar. He was a 
great amateur in many fields of knowledge and 
the arts; he had all the gifts of a great politician 
and a political pamphleteer; and he knew that 
“the ideas of economists and political philoso- 
phers, both when they are right and when they 
are wrong, are more powerful than is generally 
understood. Indeed the world is ruled by little 
else” (General theory, p. 338). And as he had a 
mind capable of recasting, in the intervals of 
his other occupations, the body of current eco- 
nomic theory, he more than any of his compeers 
had come to affect current thought. Whether it 
was he who was right or wrong, only the future 
will show. There are some who fear that if 
Lenin’s statement is correct that the best way 
to destroy the capitalist system is to debauch 
the currency, of which Keynes himself has re- 
minded us (p. 273), it will be largely due to 
Keynes’s influence if this prescription is fol- 
lowed. 

Harrod is very frank about Keynes’s tem- 
peramental shortcomings, not only “his minor 
failings—impetuosity, change of view, speaking 
beyond his book”’ (p. 373) but also about his 
strong propensity to gamble, his ruthlessness 
and occasional rudeness in discussion (“all 
seemed fair to him in controversial warfare’’ 
{p. 359]), his tendency to “cultivate the ap- 
pearance of omniscience’’ (p. 468) and of “‘al- 
ways being ready to guess a figure to illustrate a 
point” (p. 507). It may be doubted whether 
“his flair for ‘global’ estimates” (p. 229) which, 
not least due to his influence, has now become 
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the fashion, and his general habit of thinking in 
terms of aggregates and averages, have been 
beneficial to the understanding of economic 
phenomena. Economic activity is not guided by 
such totals but always by relations between 
different magnitudes, and the practice of always 
thinking in “global” totals can be most mislead- 
ing. In at least one instance his later arguments 
against orthodoxy were largely directed against 
1 view which few reputable economists except 
he himself had ever advocated: against the de- 
mand for an all-round cut of wages and salaries 
to meet unemployment (pp. 361-62). Much of 
the confusion about the effects of wage reduc- 
tions has been caused by the fact that Keynes 
himself was always thinking in terms of a gener- 
al wage cut, while the argument of his opponents 
was in favor of allowing some wages to fall. 

Perhaps the explanation of much that is 
puzzling about Keynes’s mind lies in the su- 
preme confidence he had acquired in his power 
to play on public opinion as a supreme master 
plays on his instrument. He loved to pose in the 
role of a Cassandra whose warnings were not 
listened to. But, in fact, his early success in 
swinging round public opinion about the peace 
treaties had given him probably even an exag- 
gerated estimate of his powers. I shall never 
forget one occasion-——I believe the last time that 
I met him—when he startled me by an uncom- 
monly frank expression of this. It was early in 
1946, shortly after he had returned from the 
strenuous and exhausting negotiations in Wash- 
ington on the British loan. Earlier in the eve- 
ning he had fascinated the company by a de- 
tailed account of the American market for Eliza- 
bethan books which in any other man would 
have given the impression that he had devoted 
most of his time in the United States to that 
subject. Later a turn in the conversation made 
me ask him whether he was not concerned 
about what some of his disciples were making 
of his theories. After a not very complimentary 
remark about the persons concerned, he pro- 
ceeded to reassure me by explaining that those 
ideas had been badly needed at the time he had 
launched them. He continued by indicating that 
I need not be alarmed; if they should ever be- 
come dangerous I could rely upon him again 
quickly to swing round public opinion—and he 
indicated by a quick movement of his hand 
how rapidly that would be done. But three 
months later he was dead 

F. A. HAYEK 

University of Chicago 
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A history of Canadian external relations. By 
G. P. pe T. GLAZEBROOK, onetime member of 
the History Department, University of To- 
ronto, and now Counsellor in the Canadian 
Department of External Affairs. London, To- 
ronto, and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 438. $4.50. 


Canada in world affairs. Vol. Ill, September 1941 
to May 1944. By C. Cecti Lincarp, editor, 
International Journal, research secretary, 
Canadian Institute of Internationa! Affairs, 
1946-50, and REeGInaLp G. TROTTER, one- 
time James Douglas professor of Canadian 
and colonial history, Queen’s University. To- 
ronto: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 
305. Vol. IV, From Normandy to Paris, 1944- 
1946. By F. H. Sowarp, director of inter- 
national studies, University of British Co- 
lumbia. London, Toronto, and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 342. 
$3.50 each volume. 


The shift in the balance of power from Eu- 
rope to North America following two world wars 
has profoundly influenced the position of Can- 
ada in world affairs. Canada has been obliged to 
think of herself not only as part of an empire 
and commonwealth which is continually evolv- 
ing, but also as a North American nation in close 
proximity to the leading power in the world to- 
day—the United States of America. Canada also 
has had to abandon, somewhat reluctantly, her 
former cautious policy of limited liability in for- 
eign commitments for one of active collabora- 
tion in a system of collective security and of 
regional pacts. On the whole, these changes in 
Canadian policy and status have come about so 
gradually that many are still unaware of their 
real significance. The three volumes noted above, 
which are sponsored by the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, provide an authorita- 
tive discussion of the development of Canadian 
external relations to 1948. 

The last two of these volumes cover only a 
comparatively short period of Canadian history, 
since they are Volumes III and IV, respectively, 
in a biennial series which surveys Canada’s role 
in world affairs prior to and since the outbreak 
of the second World War. Volume III in this 
series is by C. C. Lingard and R. G. Trotter and 
covers the central period of the second World 
War from September 1941 down to the Confer- 
ence of Prime Ministers in London in May 1944. 
This period was one of the most important in 
recent Canadian history, since it witnessed sig- 
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nificant changes in the world status of Canada 
and in the growth of Canadian national con- 
sciousness. It saw, for example, the development 
of the Commonwealth Air Training Plan, which 
contributed so greatly to the ultimate superior- 
ity of Allied power in the air; the impressive par- 
ticipation of Canadian armed forces on the con- 
tinent; and the tremendous economic expansion 
that enabled Canada to provide mutual aid to 
her overseas allies on a basis as generous as 
American Lend-Lease. This remarkable evolu- 
tion in her industrial and military potential was 
paralleled by an increasingly important role in 
the councils of the United Nations and won for 
Canada a special status closer to that of the 
three or four great powers than to that of the 
smaller powers. 

Volume IV by F. H. Soward discusses the 
impact upon Canada of the eventful months be- 
tween the landing in Normandy of the Third 
Division on D-Day, June 6, 1944, and the 1946 
Paris Conference. Soward describes the part 
played by Canadian armed forces during the 
closing phase of the war and assesses the con- 
tribution of the Canadian economy to the Allied 
victory and to subsequent relief and recovery in 
the postwar period. Two illuminating chapters 
are devoted to a description of Canada’s part in 
creating new international agencies for the 
maintenance of peace. Subsequent chapters de- 
scribe the difficulties confronting the Canadian 
government in its attempt to take its rightful 
place in the Paris Peace Conference, the rela- 
tions of Canada with the other members of the 
commonwealth and with the United States and 
her other wartime allies. Soward’s concluding 
chapter describes the expansion of Canada’s 
diplomatic service, which was a natural con- 
comitant of her newly won position among the 
free nations of the world. 

It is unfortunate that a biennial survey, of 
which these two volumes are the most recent, 
could not be made available sooner after the 
events it records. For, while the interpretation 
of events is undoubtedly aided by the perspec- 
tive that the lapse of time allows, five years is 
rather long to wait for an authentic record and 
appraisal of events which the biennial series 
sponsored by the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs aims to provide. For this reason, 
of the three volumes reviewed, that by C. P. 
de T. Glazebrook will prove the most valuable to 
the general reader, since Glazebrook not only 
covers the whole field of Canadian history in his 
book but also brings the narrative down nearer 
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the present time. All three volumes are the work 
of historians skilled in their craft. Each volume 
has an adequate index, footnotes, and refer- 
ences, thereby enabling the serious student to 
discover the principal sources of information 
within the respective periods covered. Though 
well written and carefully edited, the same slip 
has twice eluded editorial vigilance when the 
authors (Lingard and Trotter, p. 283, and 
Glazebrook, p. 179) refer to something as “‘cen- 
tring around’’ something else. 

Glazebrook casts a wide net in his treatment 
of Canadian external relations. He begins Part I 
by showing the significance of external affairs in 
the history of Canada in relation to such topics 
as migration, trade, defense, cultural and politi- 
cal problems. Part II then traces the develop- 
ment of Canadian foreign policy that emerged 
from this background, carrying the narrative to 
1948. The main problem in Canadian external 
relations was to work out a national policy 
which, while safeguarding British and empire 
connections, would combine direct and satisfac- 
tory relations with the United States. Conse- 
quently,'Canada was forced to adopt one of 
three divergent lines of policy: annexation to the 
United States, complete absorption within the 
empire, or independence. Glazebrook shows 
how each of these lines of policy at various pe- 
riods in Canadian history had its supporters. 
Canada always contrived to avoid the extreme 
positions offered by doctrinaire republicans, im- 
perialists, or nationalists. ‘Instead of the stark 
black and white offered by the doctrinaires most 
Canadians chose a gray, allowing for almost 
endless shades’’ (p. 165). Because of the com- 
promises that the working-out of this policy in 
volved, it was seldom clearly formulated; in 
deed, this lack of any clearly discernible pattern 
led to the erroneous conclusion—even as late as 
the thirties—that Canada’s foreign policy was 
to have no policy at all. 

Canada’s participation in the first World 
War and membership in the League of Nations 
finally gave Canada a recognized national 
status. But during the greater part of this period 
between two world wars Canada was appar- 
ently more concerned with problems connected 
with her status than she was with the responsi- 
bilities reluctantly incurred as a member of the 
League of Nations. Moreover, Canada had still 
to decide “‘whether her policy was to be indi- 
vidually formulated and implemented, or alter- 
natively to be part of a combined common- 
wealth policy” (p. 348). The isolationist atti- 
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tude of the United States was a further compli- 
cation in Canada’s position. However, after 
September 1939, when her parliament declared 
war on Germany, Canada broke almost com- 
pletely with the old traditions of caution and of 
limited liability, committing her entire resources 
without reserve to the prosecution of a world- 
wide war. During the period after 1939, Cana- 
dian preoccupation with questions of national 
status gave way to the more pressing problems 
of national survival. Canada now sought to ob- 
tain security through international collective 
action either within the framework of the 
United Nations or by regional collective secu- 
rity measures such as the North Atlantic Pact. 
Louis St. Laurent’s ringing declaration of policy 
in 1948 may well come to be regarded as the 
watershed of Canadian foreign policy, when in 
words of unmistakable import he roundly de- 
nounced Canadian isolationism and advocated 
that Canada, as a matter of settled policy, ac- 
cept the full obligations incurred in the pro- 
posed North Atlantic Pact. 

A study of these three volumes is highly rec- 
ommended, It would provide a useful corrective 
for those who still believe that Canada always 
follows Britain’s lead in foreign affairs, as well 
as for those who still are surprised and puzzled 
to discover that such is not always the case. It 
would also be a useful exercise for those who 
believe that a Canadian good-neighbor policy 
implies blind acquiescence to American leader- 
ship. Though Canada is neither a great power 
nor one which aspires to a position of leader- 
ship, within the last two decades Canada has 
accepted heavy international responsibilities 
which are the measure both of her growing re- 
sources and of her enhanced position among the 
free nations of the world. 


Artruur G. DorLAND 


University of Western Ontario 
London, Ontario 


Cattolecesimo ¢ stroicismo momenti d'una crisi 
del pensiero religioso moderno. By GIUSEPPE 
MARTINI. Naples: Edizioni Scientifiche Itali- 
ane, 1951. Pp. 345. L. 1,300. 


Giuseppe Martini holds that the Roman 
Catholic church has undergone three major in- 
tellectual crises. The essence of each of these 
crises was the discovery of a new body of knowl- 
edge apparently in direct contradiction to the 
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theology of the church and hence tending to 
undermine the faith of the priesthood itself. 

The first of these crises occurred in the thir- 
teenth century with the rediscovery of Aristote- 
lian science. The original reaction of the hier- 
archy was to fobid the teaching of Aristotle. In 
the long run, however, the hierarchy accepted 
the reconciliation worked out by Thomas 
Aquinas. The second crisis came in the seven- 
teenth century, with the emergence of modern 
physics. The trial and imprisonment of Galilei 
was followed by a gradual acceptance of the 
view that science and religion were concerned 
with separate and autonomous spheres: let 
moral problems and questions of value be left to 
the clergy, and the church would not intervene 
in matters of physics or geology. 

The third crisis, the modernist, agitates the 
church in our own day, though the modernist 
crisis has not been so apparent to the laity as 
were the others, since this time the hierarchy 
has taken certain security measures. It is to the 
modernist crisis that Martini’s pages are de- 
voted. 

This time the new body of knowledge is his- 
torical, especially that resulting from the higher 
criticism and classical archeology. Within the 
church there has arisen a series of theologians 
(five of whom, including John Cardinal New- 
man, are treated in detail by Martini) who have 
attempted to reconcile Catholic dogma with 
scientific history. All these theologians employ 
substantially the same technique. They argue 
that Catholic dogma, far from being fixed and 
unchanging, has constantly evolved under the 
pressure of historical necessity. They seek fur- 
ther to show that this dogmatic evolution is 
divinely inspired and truly Catholic. 

The hierarchy has not reacted favorably to 
the modernist argument. Catholic dogma is 
fixed and unchanging, revealed once and for all, 
Vatican spokesmen insist. Those who have at- 
tempted to reconcile the new knowledge with 
the ancient teaching have had to pay for their 
temerity. Their books have been placed on the 
Index, their ideas castigated in papal encycli- 
cals, their ecclesiastical careers cut short. Never- 
theless, Martini feels, especially because of the 
outcome of the earlier crises, that the modernists 
will win out. 

Such a victory would have significant conse- 
quences. The doctrinal position of the church 
with regard to protestantism and Greek or- 
thodoxy would be substantially improved, since 
both these competing faiths attempt the un- 
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historical and impractical procedure of imitating 
the practices and teachings of a Christian golden 
age. Furthermore, the notion of dogmatic evolu- 
tion would open the way to basic changes in the 
constitution of the church and perhaps to the 
introduction of more democratic church govern- 
ment. It is this second possible consequence 
that seems to trouble the hierarchy. 


R. V. Burks 
Wayne University 


Afghanistan: a study of political developments in 
central Asia. By W. K. FRASER-TYTLER. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 300. 


The author, who rose from second lieutenant 
in the Indian army in 1910 to British minister 
to Afghanistan in 1941, has made an important 
contribution to the meager political histories of 
Afghanistan prior to the second World War. 
While of uneven quality and betraying no pro- 
fessorial allegiance to a particular school of his- 
toriography, his presentation is well docu- 
mented by copious references to not easily ac- 
cessible sources. Four diplomatic documents 
are reproduced as appendixes, and there is a 
selective bibliography. Being smoothly written, 
with personal judgments and impressions in- 
serted at random, it is far superior to any vol- 
ume of this type in English, not excepting Sir 
Percy Sykes’s voluminous history of Afghani- 
stan. It fittingly supplements a prewar German 
study by Schwab and covers far more ground 
than does Sir William Barton’s 1939 book on 
the northwest frontier. Thus this volume will 
prove an indispensable tool for researchers. 

The book is divided into three parts. The 
first, ‘“The country of the Hindu-Kush,” de- 
scribes the physical features of Afghanistan 
(supplemented in Part II by a description of the 
various races) and sketches the political history 
of the Afghans up to the rise of a permanent 
central power around Ahmad Shah (1747-1818). 
While there is little new factual material, the 
author succeeds in pulling together in thirty 
pages literary sources of Chinese, Arabic, In- 
dian, Portuguese, and Spanish origin. The story 
is marred only by the author’s reference to the 
“enervating” or “hot” climate of northern 
India as a significant force tipping the scale in 
several military engagements (pp. 31 and 42). 
Because of the author’s preoccupation with this 
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part of the physical environment (see Part III), 
problems of logistics and maintenance of the in- 
vaders’ political strength far from the home 
base do not receive adequate attention. 

Part II (pp. 47-275) provides the most useful 
material for the modern historian. Following 
roughly a chronological order, Part LI devotes 
most attention to the description of the struggle 
for Afghan nationhood under Ahmad Shah and 
Dost Mohammed (1834-63) and of the pro- 
tracted Anglo-Afghan conflicts, both military 
and political, over the privileges and duties of 
a buffer state between the Russian and British 
empires. Here the author rather successfully 
correlates the changing pattern of Anglo-Af- 
ghan relations with the United Kingdom’s do- 
mestic political line-up and shifting preoccupa- 
tions of the East India Company’s court of di- 
rectors, on the one hand, and with the vacillat- 
ing policies and personal propensities of the 
governors of India, on the other. The reader is 
spared the tedious details of military engage- 
ments, except for the dramatic 1842 British 
rout, but gets instead a full view of the often 
conflicting motivations of the decisions of the 
leading personalities on both sides. A wealth of 
hitherto untapped source material is relied on, 
such as the East India Company files, the India 
office files, and the private correspondence of 
India’s governors. 

In the diplomatic history of the period the 
author focuses on three primary issues: (1) the 
conflict, only settled in 1929, between rival 
Afghan dynasties and factions within dynasties 
which permitted foreign powers to become part- 
ners in the rise to power of the successful fac- 
tions; (2) the complex struggle of the Russian 
and British governments for a stable and clearly 
identified line of demarcation between their 
spheres of interest and interference; and (3) the 
explosive Anglo-Afghan conflict arising out of 
the 1893 establishment of the “Durand” politi- 
cal Indian-Afghan frontier cutting across Pa- 
than communities. 

The second issue the author considers still 
unresolved, if not further than ever from solu- 
tion, because of the premature retirement of 
the British from the Indian political scene. The 
third issue is seen as basically insoluble as 
long as the Durand line is retained and Afghan 
nationalism (like all nationalisms in their early 
phases) still yearns for the freedom of three mil- 
lion of Afghanistan’s racial kin now living in 
Pakistan. 

The presentation, which throughout mixes 
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factual description with interpretation and 
analysis, suffers from three weaknesses. In the 
first place, although refreshingly critical of the 
stupidity and ignorance of some British ad- 
ministrators, the author nevertheless displays 
a British bias. One may debate such explicit 
judgments as that ‘the British failed because 
of their strength and their integrity of purpose”’ 
(p. 270). But the average reader is really misled 
when the author, disregarding the considerable 
evidence in Abdur Rahman’s letters (1880 
1901) and autobiography about British pressure 
on him to accept the Durand line, wonders 
whether the king realized the implications of the 
line (p. 189). This bias is confirmed by the au- 
thor’s frankly expressed conviction that British 
rule was not founded on coercion or fear (p. 
277). Other British writers (Gough, Ames, 
Barton), all active in the shaping of Anglo- 
Afghan relations, have been more objective 
about this phase. 

In the second place, the author treats of the 
“Afghan period” (1747-1941) as being domi- 
nated by the varying degrees of strength lent by 
the British to the overriding strategic considera- 
tion—the establishment of a stable empire 
frontier instead of a “38th parallel.” Setbacks 
in Anglo-Afghan relations are made to reflect 
deviations from the pursuit of this goal. Hence 
Anglo-Afghan history becomes, in effect, Anglo- 
Russian history. Writing in a period in which 
man is preoccupied with these harsh variables, 
the author may be suspected of having under- 
estimated the strength of ideological values 
which were vastly important in shaping Afghan 
international relations. Concepts such as ‘“‘na- 
tion” and “freedom,” joined in the twentieth 
century’s “self-determination,” made their way 
into the hearts and minds of leading Afghan 
citizens who intermittently had access to the 
ears of the ruling monarchs. The existence of 
these elements probably made the execution of 
imperial strategy increasingly difficult as the 
nineteenth century came to a close. The pres- 
ence of these forces is barely hinted at by the 
author, let alone correlated with the growing 
difficulties in cementing Anglo-Afghan relations. 
Perhaps instead of limiting himself to criticism 
of certain British officials, the author should 
have tried to analyze the thought processes 
among leading Afghans. This defect becomes 
vexatious when the author draws analogies be- 
tween 1820 and 1922 or 1838 and 1939. Geopo- 
litical circumstances may have changed little in 
the interim, but the world of political ideas has 
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changed radically, and that change has in- 
fluenced substantial numbers of influential 
Afghans educated in France, Switzerland, and 
Germany. 

Finally, because of this reviewer’s preoccu- 
pation with Afghan economic affairs, he must 
take issue with a methodological defect which 
this book shares with other modern histories— 
the failure to integrate political instability and 
the vicissitudes of diplomatic relations with the 
community’s economic understructure. More 
space should have been given to the livelihood, 
or lack of it, of millions of tribal people and the 
social and political arrangements resulting 
therefrom—seasona! migration to other areas 
and forceful seizure of the produce of other 
lands. These matters receive only sporadic at- 
tention (as when the author describes border 
troubles with the Russians)—a natural but 
avoidable result of a political officer’s preoccupa- 
tion with the political overlay of two clashing 
societies. 

In Part III the author tries to develop from 
the limited set of observed facts of Afghanistan’s 
and India’s history a regular pattern, to identify 
motivating forces, and to appraise their present 
strength. The pattern turns out to be a sequence 
of cycles, following one another at irregular in- 
tervals, in the course of each of which a foreign 
power or race managed to dominate India’s 
body politic, only to be absorbed into India and 
to decay in this process. British conquest and 
domination of India is seen as the great excep- 
tion to these cycles, owing to (a) greater resili- 
ency of the umbilical cord between the local 
government and home resources, thus prevent- 
ing dissipation of strength, and (6) Britain’s 
premature retirement from India. 

This hazardous theory is supported by a 
simplified correlation, discussed on pages 285- 
gs, between physical environment (climate, soil, 
hygiene) and political acceptance of foreign 
domination throughout India’s history. India’s 
failure to respond to the challenge offered by 
nature made her ready to fit into Arnold Toyn- 
bee’s pattern—defeat in the face of a spiritual 
and political challenge! Thus, the author shows, 
the political strength lent by the British empire 
warded off the final disintegration of India 
which is now in an advanced stage! 

Happily for the reader, especially those 
versed in the history of the vigorous religions 
and philosophical schools of India, the author 
warns, “I am painfully conscious of ... my 
inadequacy in undertaking such a task [of in- 
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terpreting Indian history}”’ (p. 285). Happily for 
the author, this last part detracts little from the 
valuable contribution made in the first two 
parts. 

Peter G. FRANCK 


American University 


Chinese communism and the rise of Mao. By 
BenyJAMIN I. ScHwARTZ, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp 247. 
$4.00. 


Using Chinese, Russian, and Japanese 
sources, Benjamin I. Schwartz has written an 
analysis of the part played by rival and chang- 
ing Marxist theories in the successive stages of 
the growth of Chinese communism and the rise 
to power of Mao Tze-tung. His work sustains 
the view, which has long had the best academic 
repute, that there are strong peculiarities in 
Chinese communism, and it runs directly coun- 
ter to the vulgar view, to which, under strong 
partisan pressure, United States foreign policy 
has unfortunately succumbed, that the history 
of China in the past two decades is to be ex- 
plained solely as the result of a plot carried out 
by a handful of subversive agents. 

Schwartz develops a number of interesting 
and important themes, some of them in more 
detail than others. He holds that Marxism, in 
moving eastward from Europe, has undergone a 
process of “decomposition.” Lenin modified the 
original doctrine, Stalin went further, and the 
Chinese Communists have gone on beyond 
Stalin (p. 4). “The political strategy of Mao 
Tse-tung was not planned in advance in Mos- 
cow.”’ It even ran counter to Moscow ortho- 
doxy, and Moscow has had to “rationalize”’ it 
in proportion as it has become successful (p. 5). 
The view that “the whole ulterior development”’ 
of Mao’s course was laid down at the Sixth 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, 
which was held in Moscow in 1928, he dismisses 
as “orthodox falsification” (p. 116). For Mao’s 
own attitude, the author quotes with approval 
the characterization made by a Chinese ex- 
Communist—“outward obedience—inner diso- 
bedience” (p. 183). Schwartz believes—and with 
good reason—that it was the addition to Marx- 
ism of Lenin’s theory of imperialism, offering to 
Chinese intellectuals “the possibility of judging 


and criticizing the capitalistic West from a west- 
ern point of view,” neatly resolving for Chinese 
admirers of Western civilization their perplexity 
over “the fact that the very West which had 
been the source of all enlightenment had also 
been the source of China’s degradation” (p. 15), 
and laying “almost the entire onus for the 
wretchedness of the backward areas . . . at the 
door of international finance capital” (p. 21) 
that won for communism its first important 
gains among Chinese professors as well as stu- 
dents. He notes (p. 32 and n. 16) that the 
“unique phenomenon of conservative Marxism 
which is one of the peculiar features of modern 
Chinese and Japanese thought” is closely related 
to acceptance of this theory of imperialism. The 
phenomenon is not limited to China and Japan; 
it is general throughout Asia. There is room for 
an important study of the significance, in recent 
political thought in Asia, of men who are con- 
servative and even reactionary but who accept 
without question, when they analyze relations 
between countries in Asia and Western coun- 
tries, the Leninist categories of imperialism and 
the interaction of nationalism and class conflict. 

This valuable book is extremely limited in 
scope. It deals primarily with the use that may 
be made, in interpreting the recent history of 
China, of analyses of general Communist doc- 
trine, controversies among Marxists over formu 
lating and from time to time changing the 
“party line” through which the general doctrine 
is applied, and the fortunes of individuals as they 
are involved with the party line in changing 
phases of political maneuver. The author, in his 
introduction, specifically excludes considering 
this history “in terms of the ‘objective’ social 
and political conditions.” 

It is a pity that not even brief, identifying 
descriptions have been given of some of the lesser- 
known persons who are mentioned. In the bibli- 
ography, the author’s use of hyphens linking to 
gether the elements of Chinese compound ex- 
pressions is not consistent and is sometimes con 
fusing. An oddity is that in one title, a Chinese 
article translated from the Russian, the Rus 
sian obankrotilos’ and the Chinese p’o-ch'an, 
both meaning “went bankrupt,” are translated 
“failed.” 

OWEN LATTIMORE 


Johns Hopkins University 
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L’insurresione di Milano nel 1848. By C. CATTANEO 
Edited by P. Rossi. Milan: Universale eco 
nomica, 1951. Pp. 227. L. 100. 
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Storia della politica estera italiana dal 1870 al 1896 
Vol. I, Le premesse. By Feperico CHapop. 
Edited by the InstiTuTO PER GLI Stup! pb! 
Pourrica INTERNATIONALE. Bari: Laterza, 1951 
Pp. 692. L. 5,500 


L’Italia nel 1898: tumulti e reazioni. By N. COLAJAN- 
ni. Edited by B. Brrat. Milan: Universale eco- 
nomica, 1951. Pp. 192. L. 200 


Pagine di storia del movimento operaio. By ARTURO 
CoLomeB:. Rome: Editrice di cultura sociale, 
1951. Pp. 273. L. 350 


La tragedia di tre imperi. By E. C. Corti. Milan: 
Mondadori, 1951. Pp. 433. L. 1,800, 


La fine del regno: grandessa e decadenza di Vittorio 
Emanuele 111. By Uco D’Anprea. Turin: So- 
cieta editrice torinese, 1951. Pp. 440 


Problemi economici e sociali del dopoguerra, 1945 
1950. By G. Demaria. Edited by T. Baciorrti. 
Milan: Malfasi, 1951. Pp. 510. L. 2,100. 


Nuovi studi sulla censura in Toscana. By ACHILLE 
pe Rusertis. Florence: La nuova Italia, 1951 
Pp. 192. L. 650 


Studi sui partiti politici. By G. Ferri. Rome: 


Ateneo, 1951. Pp. 180. L 750 


Lavoro e produsione in Italia: dalla meta del sécolo 
XY VII1 alla seconda guerra mondiale. By ANTONIO 
Fossatt. Turin: Giapichelli, 1951. Pp. 750. 


Diari e lettere, 
C. GALL 
Vol. XII.) 
L. 2,500 


Tripoli 1911—Trieste 1918. By 
(‘‘Documenti e testimonianze’’ series, 
Florence: Leonardo, 1951 Pp 423. 


Lesioni di storia del Risorgimento 
GHISALBERTI. Rome: Ateneo, 
L. 1,250 


By ALBERTO 
1951. Pp. 350 


La prima campagna di Garibaldi in Italia e gli 
aveenimenti militari e politici nel Varesotto, 1848 
1849. By L. M. BerTOLONE GIAMPAOLO. Varese: 
Musei civici di Varese, 1951. Pp. 455. L. 1,500 


Pionieri italiani in Africa, By A, LANCELLOTTI! 
Brescia: La scuola, 1951. Pp. 200. L. 500 


Questioni di storia del Risorgimento e¢ dell’unita 


d'Italia, Edited by E. Rota. Milan: Marzorati, 
1951. Pp. 1100. L. 5,500 


LOW COUNTRIES 


Belgian foreign policy between two wars, 1919-1940 
By Jane Karuryn MiLuer. New York: Book- 
man Associates, 1951. Pp. 315. $5.00 


This is a welcome addition to the relatively few 
publications on the foreign policies of Europe’s 
smaller states. It is a substantial case study in dip- 
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lomatic history, workmanlike in its execution and 
based on most of the best sources in French and Eng- 
lish. The list of chapters gives an indication of its 
scope: “Background: 1830-1918"’; “Belgian political 
history, 1918-40”; “Belgium at the peace confer- 
ence”’; “Unfinished business”’; “Reparations” ; “War 
debts’’; “‘Security’’; “Causes of the reorientation of 
Belgian policy’’; “An independent policy”’; ““Imme- 
diate results of the new policy’’; and “Failure of the 
new policy.” The appendix lists the membership 
(but not the political affiliations) of each cabinet in 
the period 1919-40, and there are fifteen pages of 
bibliography. 

The author’s judgments are sound. These judg- 
ments and her straightforward style of writing may 
be illustrated by the concluding paragraph on the 
results of the revolutionary and controversia! change 
in Belgian policy in 1936: 

“The reorientation of Belgian policy [i.e., the 
shift from the Franco-British entente to ‘an exclu- 
sively and wholly Belgian policy’ of well-armed in- 
dependence] was not a blunder, nor was it pro-Ger- 
man. It was an honest effort on the part of the King 
and his ministers to safeguard their country by free- 
ing it from pledges made under very different condi- 
tions. It bore important results, first in the Franco- 
British declaration which recognized the changed 
circumstances; then in the German pledge, which, 
however, was not without dangers; and thirdly, in 
closer ceoperation with the smaller nations of the 
North. More important than all of these was the 
closer union among the two great groups of Bel- 
gians, Walloons and Flemings, which enabled the 
government to build up its defenses and face the 
crises of the following years with a certain measure 
of assurance”’ (p. 259). 

One wonders how the author could resist an 
analogy with the United States policy of neutrality 
and our own unwillingness to take sides until at- 
tacked, at which time we, too, were sure of national 
unity. Also at times one would like to know still 
more as to motives. 

The criticisms leveled at the study are not likely 
to be the kind which would cause a revision of con- 
clusions or major points. There are obvious slips, 
typographical and otherwise, and occasional] failures 
to use some of the more recent secondary sources 
Jacques Willequet’s 1830 naissance de l'état belge 
(Brussels, 1945) is a new study on the revolution and 
the first months of the Belgian state. The account of 
Belgian politics from 1918 to 1940 by Frans van 
Kalken, Entre deux guerres (Brussels, 1945) should 
not be overlooked. Certain publications which may 
have appeared after the manuscript was prepared 
could be added to the already extensive bibliogra- 
phy. M.-P. Herreman’s La question flamande (Brus- 
sels, 1948) must now be considered as supplementing 
Shepard B. Clough’s earlier work. Leopold’s aide-de- 
camp, General van Overstraeten, has published his 
journal on Albert 1, Leopold I11: vingt ans de politique 
militaire beige, 1920-40 (Bruges, 1949) and gives the 
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role of the king and his officers in support of the new 
policy. Of special pertinence also is Walter O. Filley’s 
unpublished doctoral thesis at Yale, 1950, “Foreign 
policy in multinational democratic states,’’ dealing 
with Belgium, Switzerland, South Africa, and Can- 
ada, 1914-45. 

DanteL H. Tomas 


Georgius Cassander en sijn oecumenisch Streven 
|Georgius Cassander and his ecumenical efforts.| 
By Maria E. Norte. With an English summary 
Nijmegen: Dekker & Van De Vegt, 1951. Pp 
254. Gu. 7.90 


Anvers: métropole de l'occident, 1492-1566 By 
Erienne Saspe. (“Notre passé” series.) Brus- 
sels: La renaissance du livre, 1952. Pp. 119. 


History of the foundation and the rise of the Collegium 
Trilingue Lovanieuse, 1517-1550. Part I, The 
foundation. By Henry pe Vocut. (“Humanistica 
Lovaniensa”’ series, Vol. X.) Louvain: Librairie 
universitaire, 1951. Pp. 662. Fr. 500. 


Bibliotheca Janseniana Belgica. Vol. U1, 1739-1950. 
By Lftopotp Wittaert. (“Bibliothéque de la 
faculté de philosophie et lettres de Namur,’’ No 
12.) Published under the auspices of the Fonda- 
tion universitaire. Paris: Vrin, 1951. Pp. 1184 
Belg. Fr. 550 


SPAIN 


Diccionario de legislacién: todo la legislacién es patola 
en vigencia al 31 de diciembre de 1950. By ESTANIS- 
LAO ARANZADI. Pamplona: Aranzadi, 1951. Pp. 
818. Pes. 300. 


Barcia’s chronological history of the continent of 
Florida from 1512-1722. Translated by ANTHONY 
KerriGAN. With a foreword by Herpert E. 
Botton. (“St. Augustine Historical Society pub- 
lications.’’) Gainesville: University of Florida, 
1951. Pp. 486. $15.00 (limited ed.). 


First English translation of the “Ensayo crono- 
légico para la historia genera! de la Florida,”’ 1723. 


The literature of the Spanish people from Roman times 
to the present day. By GERALD Brenan. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1951. Pp. 
479. 40s. 


La Barcelona del Segle XVIII. By Jaume CARRERA 
¥Y Pujav. 2 vols. Barcelona: Bosch, 1951. Pp. 
534+ 483, 


El Siglo de Oro. By ANTONIO EGuat UBepa. Barce- 
lona: Seix & Barral, 1951. Pp. 625. Pes. 600. 


Derecho del trabajo con especial consideracién de la 
legislacién industrial. By F. Sancuez Pascua. 
Espejo pe Hinojosa. Barcelona: Librerfa His- 
pano-Americana, 1950. Pp. 375. Pes. 60. 
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Gh Spagnoli nella storia. By Puna, R. Mentnpez 
(“Biblioteca di cultura moderna”’ series.) Bari 
Laterza, 1951. Pp. 192. L. 800. 


El tradicionalismoe politico espatol y la ciencia his 
pana. By MAarciaAt SoLana. Madrid: Edicién 
tradicionalista, 1951. Pp. 682. Pes. 60. 


SWITZERLAND 


European Switserland, historically considered. By 
Fritz Ernst. Translated from the manuscript by 
Crecrm Currorp Parmer. Zurich: Fretz & Was 
muth, 1951. Pp. 75. Sw. fr. 3.50. 


Geschichte der Schweis. By WOLFGANG VON WART 
suRG. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1951. Pp. 264. M 
19.80 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


La Pologne. By Jean Noaro. (““Démocraties popu 
laires”’ series.) Paris: Editions sociales, 1951 
Pp. 312. Fr. 300. 


A history of Latvia. By ALrrep BiLMaANts. With a 
foreword by S. Harrison THomson. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. 413 
$6.00. 


Muistelmat [Memoirs]. By G. MANNERHEIM. Hel- 
sinki: Otava, 1951. Pp. 544. FM. 2,100 


The first volume of a long-awaited autobiogra- 
phy. Historical and political rather than personal 
and subjective, the work covers Marshal Manner- 
heim’s career to 1930. A second and concluding vol 
ume is to be published early in 1952. 


Joun I. KOLEHMAINEN 


Taistelu ihmisoikeuksista. Y hteiskunnallis-historial- 
linen tutkimus Ruotsin ja Suomen juutalaisky 
symyksen vaiheista. [The struggle for human 
rights. A social-historical study of developments 
in the question of the Swedish and Finnish Jews.| 
By SANTERI JACcoBSSON. Jyvaskyla: Gummerus, 
1951. Pp. 439. FM. 800 


Juhani Aho, Elama ja teokset. \Juhani Aho, his life 
and writings.] By Antti J. Ano. 2 vols. Helsinki 
Séderstrém, 1951. Pp. 506+ 448. FM. 1,600 
A full-scale biography of Finland’s great prose 

writer of the last century, written by his son, 

sympathetic yet scholarly and critical. 


Joun I. KOLEHMAINEN 


Italian matka. (Italian journey.) By Yrj6 KaijArvi 
Helsinki: Otava, 1951. Pp. 211. FM. 650. 


Kiina eileen, tinddn ja huomenna. [China yesterday, 
today, and tomorrow.| By Unto MIETTINEN 
Helsinki: Tammi, 1951. Pp. 226. FM. 840. 


SS OCTET MIR 5 I SLE SIN sO EE 
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Talvea pakoon etelan kesddn. |F light from winter to 
the southland’s summer.| By Aino Hausman. 
Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1951. Pp. 294. FM. 650 


Kauppamichend Kapkaupungissa. [A merchant in 
Capetown.| By Anti M. Satonen. Helsinki: 
Tammi, 1951. Pp. 226. FM. 760 


Italy, South Africa, and China as seen by recent 
Finnish travelers 


Jonn I. KOLEHMAINEN 


SCANDINAVIA 


Kunglig utrikes politik: studier och essayer tran Oskar 
I1:s tid. {Royal foreign politics: studies and es- 
says on the time of Oscar II.) By Forke Lrinp- 
BERG. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers, 1951. Pp 
251. Kr. 12.50 


The Scandinavian states and Finland: a political and 
economic survey. London: Roya! Institute of In- 
ternational! Affairs, 1951. Pp. 312. 21s. 


Includes Iceland, Greenland, and the Faeroe Is- 
lands 


Veien mot vest: utvandring en fra Norge til Amerika, 
1865-1915. (The way to the west: emigration 
from Norway to America.] By INGRip SEMMING 
SEN. Oslo: Aschehoug, 1950. Pp. 590. Kr. 34.70. 


RUSSIA 


The Soviet financial system. By Mixait V. Conpoipe. 
Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1951 
Pp. 224. $4.00 


The Jews in Russia. Vol. U1, The struggle for emanct- 
pation, 1881-1917. By Lowis GREENBERG. Edited 
by Mark Wiscunirzer. (“Yale historical publi- 
cations,”’ misc. No. 54.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 213. $4.00 


Erdél in der Sowjetunion: Geschichte, Gebiete, Prob- 
leme. By Heinricn HassMANN. Hamburg: Indus- 
trieverlag von Hernhaussen, 1951. Pp. 176. 
M. 5.80 


Soviet genetics. By ALAN GILBERT Morton. London 
Lawrence & Wishart, 1951. Pp. 174. 15s. 


The Russian-American Company. By S. B. Oxun 
Edited and with an introduction by B. D 
Grekov. With a preface by Ropert J. KERNER. 
Translated from the Russian by CarRL GInsBurRG. 
(A volume of the “Russian Translation Project 
Series’’ of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 296. $4.50 


Le tournant obscur. By Victor Serce. Paris: Plon, 
1951, Pp. 172. Fr. 330 


A study of Russian internal and foreign political 
activity between World War I and the rise of Stalin. 


AND NOTICES 


Serial publications of the Soviet Union, 1939-1951: a 
preliminary checklist. Compiled by Rupo.r 
Smarts for the Library of Congress Reference De- 
partment. Specia! supplement to Monthly list of 
Russian accessions. Washington, D.C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1951. Pp. 316. $1.50. 


Northwest of the world: forty years’ trading and hunt- 
ing in northern Siberia. By O. Swenson. London: 
Hale, 1951. Pp. 221. 15s 


BALKANS AND NEAR EAST 


The revolt. By MENACHEM Bern. Translated from 
the Hebrew by Samvuet Karz. English version ed- 
ited and with notes by Ivan M. GREENBERG. 
London: W. H. Allen, 1951. Pp. 386. 18s. 


The life of the late Irgun Zvai Leumi, leader of 
the Jewish underground previous to the ending of 
British rule in Palestine, as he told it to the author 


To Jerusalem. By Fo.ke BEeRNADOTTE. Translated 
from the Swedish by Joan Butman. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1951. Pp. 280. 20s. 


Guerra in Epiro. By F. Camprone. Naples: Guida, 
1951. Pp. 218. L. 800. 


L'économie grecque. By EvGENE CAVAIGNAC. Paris: 
Pilon, 1951. Pp. 264. Fr. 390. 


Atlas of Islamic history. Compiled by Harry W. 
Hazarp. Maps executed by H. Lester Cooke, 
Jr., and J. McA. Smitey. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. 49. $4.00. 


The collaboration of two specialists has resulted 
in a valuable addition to the necessary tools for the 
study of Islamic history. The A fdas is planned for the 
use of a growing group of students, businessmen, and 
government officials concerned with the history of 
the Moslem world, radiating from the Arab Near 
East. The work is at once a little more and a little 
less than a historical] atlas usually is. On the credit 
side, it presents a sketch outline of Islamic history, 
dynastic lists and chronology, conversion table of 
Islamic and Christian dates, and clear and carefully 
executed maps of the physiography and for the po- 
litica! and religious history of Islamic countries from 
China to Spain. Nevertheless, the Atlas is not in 
tended for the advanced scholar, who must still go 
beyond the secondary sources of this compilation for 
answers to such problems as medieval dynastic 
boundaries, routes of invasions and conquests, and 
identification of strategic battle sites. These and 
similar problems represent a serious gap in the study 
of Islamic historical geography. It is to be hoped that 
the authors will proceed from this initia] accomplish- 
ment in a hitherto neglected field to a more exacting 
historical atlas that will meet the needs of the ad- 
vanced student and research scholar. 


N. ABBOTT 
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Economic planning in Hungary. By Georce Ke- 
miéNy. New York: Royal Institute of Interna- 
tiona!] Affairs, 1951. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


Independent Irag. By Majip Kuappurt. Issued un- 
der the auspices of the Roya! Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 291. 21s. 


A study of Iraqi politics since 1932. 


From Trotsky to Tito. By James KiucMann. Lon- 
don: Lawrence & Wishart, 1951. Pp. 208. 12s. 6d 


Greece: American dilemma and opportunity. By L.S. 
StavriaNnos. Chicago, Ill.: Regnery, 1952. Pp. 
237. $3.25. 


Geschichte Stdostewropas. By GeorG STADTMOULLER. 
(“Geschichte der Vélker und Staaten’’ series.) 
Munich: Oldenbourg, 1950. Pp. 527. M. 27.50. 


Il partito comunista greco e la lotta di liberasione 
nationale. By V. SveTozaR. Milan: Editoriale 
periodici italiani, 1951. Pp. 169. L. 250 


Salonique et Cavalla, 1686-1792: inventaire des corre- 
spondances des consuls de France au Levant. By 
N. G. Svoronos. Paris: A. Maisonneuve, 1951. 
Pp. 155. Fr. 950. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Makers of Pakistan and modern Muslim India. By 
A. H. Avsrrunt. Pakistan: Muhammad Ashraf, 
1951. Pp. 261. 


Biographies of ten men prominent in Moslem 
politics, beginning with the mutiny of 1857 and end- 
ing with the late Liaquat Ali Khan. 


Romance of the Oriental Translator’s Office: biogra phi- 
cal essays. By Z. A. Barnt. Karachi: Ta’alimi 
Markaz, 1951. Pp. 76. R. 1.8 


Soviets in Central Asia. By W. P. and Zexpa K. 
Coates. New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
Pp. 283. $4.75 


To a Gandhian capitalist: correspondence between 
Mahatma Gandhi and Jamlalal Bajaj. Edited by 
K. KALELKAR. London: Luzac, 1951. Pp. 204. 
12s. 6d. 


The history and culture of the Indian people. Vol. Il, 
The age of imperial unity. By R. C. MAJUMDAR. 
London: Probsthain, 1951. Pp. 800. 70s. 


The problem of French India. By N. V. Raykumar. 
New Delhi: All-Indian Congress, 1951. Pp. 108. 
R. 1.8. 


Philosophies of India. By Hernrich RoBertT Zim- 
mMeR. Edited by JosepH CAMPBELL. (“Bollinger 
series,’ No. 26.) New York: Pantheon Books, 
1951. Pp. 704. $6.00 
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FAR EAST 
Annual report on the Federation of Malaya, 1950. Is- 


sued by the Cotoniar Orrice. London: H. M 
Stationery Office, 1951. Pp. 225. 10s. 6d 


The autobiography of a Maori. By R. T. Kowere 
Wellington, N.Z.: A. H. Reed, 1951. Pp. 156 
12s. 6d. 


China and Tibet in the early 18th century. By L. Px- 
tecu. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1951. Pp. 286. 
History of the establishment of the Chinese pro- 

tectorate in Tibet. 


Agricultural resources of China. By T. H. SHEN 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 425. $5.00 


Population growth in Malaya. By T. E. Surrn. With 
a foreword by Frank W. Norestern. New York: 
Royal! Institute of Internationa! Affairs, 1951 


Pp. 144. $3.00. 


An analysis of recent trends. 


Report on China. Edited by ArtHur H. STEINER 
(Reprinted from Annals, Vol. CCLXXVII.) 
Philadelphia, Pa.: American Academy of Politica! 
and Social Science, 1951. Pp. 300. $2.00. 

A series of articles on Communist China today, 
its historical background, its interna! and external 
politics. 

AFRICA 


Black sunrise: the life and times of Mulai Ismail, em- 
peror of Morocco, 1646-1727. By W. Bunt. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1951. Pp. 294. 21s. 


The position of the chief in the modern political system 
of Ashanti. By Kort Atrera Busia. (“Interna- 
tional African Institute publications.’’) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 245. 
$4.00. 


L’évolution de I’ Egypte, 1924-1950. By Marce. 
CotomBe. With a preface by RoBert Mon- 
TAGNE. (“Islam d’hier et d’aujourd’hui’’ series, 
Vol. IX.) Paris: G. P. Maisonneuve, 1951. Pp 
382. Fr. 1,200. 


Great South-African Christians. By H. Davies 
Cape Town: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp 
198. 12s. 6d. 


Biographical dictionary of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
By Ricwarp L. Hitt. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 392. 42s 


The struggle for equality. By PRANSHANKEN SOMESH 
WAR JosHi. With a foreword by Str MAHARAJ 
Suvcu. New York: Heinman, 1951. Pp. 317 
$3.50. 

The Indian population in South Africa and the 
past and present colored-race policy of the South 

African government. 
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The Sultan of Morocco. By Rom Lanpav. London: 
Hale, 1951. Pp. 108. 7s. 6d 


Les sources inédites de l'histoire du Maroc. Vol. 1V, 
Janvier, 1542—décembre, 1550. By R. Ricarp 
Paris: Geuthner, 1951. Pp. 433. Fr. 3,500 


Un recueil de textes historiques judéo-marocains. By 
Georces Vajpa. (“Collection Hespéris,’’ Vol 
XII.) Paris: Larose, 1951. Pp. 108. Fr. 250 
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Britain and the dominions. By Wittiam R. Brock 
(“British Commonwealth”’ series, Book I.) Cam 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1951. Pp 
§22. 12s. 6d 


Vew Zealand notables: biographical studies. By R. M 
Burpon. Christchurch, N.Z.: Caxton Press, 
1951. Pp. 247. 22s. 6d 


Mission with Mountbatien. By ALAN CAMPBELL- 
Jounson. London: Hale, 1951. Pp. 383. 25s 


The diary of Mountbatten’s press officer. 


Seven tribes of British Central Africa. By ELizaBETH 
Cotson and Maz Giuckman. (“Rhodes-Living- 
ston Institute publications.”’) New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 428. $6.50 


Canada’s century. By D. M. Lesourpats. London: 
Methuen, 1951. Pp. 224. 21s. 


The great buccaneer: being the life, death, and extraor- 
dinary adventures of Sir Henry Morgan, buccaneer 
and lieutenant governor of Jamaica. By PHILiP 
Linpsay. London: Nevill, 1951. Pp. 305. 16s. 


From Eurc pe to New Zealand: an account of our Euro- 
pean settlers. By R. A. Locnorr. Wellington, 
N.Z.: A. H. Reed, 1951. Pp. 112. 10s. 6d 


Histoire du Canada, By RoBert RuMILLY. Paris: La 
clé d’or, 1951. Pp. 600. Fr. 960 


The correspondence of David Scott, director and chair- 
man of the East India Company relating to Indian 
affairs, 1787-1805. Vol. I, 1787-1799. Vol. Il, 
1800-1805. Edited by C. E. Puiuips. (“Camden 
third series,” Vol. LXXV.) London: Royal His- 
torical Society, 1951. Pp. 446 


Australia: a study of warm environments and their 
effect on British settlement. By Grir¥iTH TAYLOR 
London: Methuen, 1951. Pp. 506. 35s 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


Major problems of United States foreign policy, 1951 
1952. Prepared by the INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
Group OF THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION under 
the direction of Lro Pasvotsxy. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1951, Pp. $3.00; 
paper, $1.50 
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Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. XII, 
1950. Edited by Raymonp Dennett and RoBEeRrtT 
K. Turner. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, for the World Peace Foundation, 1952 
Pp. 681. $6.00 


The Republic of Panama in world affairs, 1903-1950. 
By Lawrence O. Eaty. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania, 1951. Pp. 218. $4.00 


Transatlantic exchanges: cross-currents of Anglo- 
American opinion in the nineteenth century. Se- 
lected and edited by YvonNE Frencu. London 
Sidgwick & Jackson, 1951. Pp. 255. 16s 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatic pa- 
pers, 1934 (in five volumes). Vol. 1, General, British 
Commonwealth. (“Publications of the department 
of state,’’ No. 4385.) Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Pp. 1014. $3.75 


The Philippines and the United States, 1878—July 4, 
1946. By Garet A. GRUNDER and WILLIAM E 
LivezEy. Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1951. Pp. 326. $4.00. 


British policy and the independence of Latin America, 
1804-1828. By WiLtiam W. KaurMann. (“Yale 
historical publications,” ed. Lewis P. Curtis; 
“‘Miscellany,’”’ Vol. LIT.) New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 231. 
$3.75. 

London is the observation post in this useful and 
scholarly survey of British diplomacy as it affected 
Latin America in the years between 1804 and 1828. 
The distinguishing feature of this work is a steady 
awareness of the European diplomatic framework 
into which had to be fitted the Latin-American pol- 
icy of Great Britain in the war and postwar years of 
the Napoleonic conflict. 

There is not rauch that is strikingly new by way of 
conclusions; but, resting on a basis of the voluminous 
printed source materials and specialized studies, this 
short general work makes its own valuable contribu- 
tion of synthesis. Within the compass of a compara- 
tively few pages the author throws a clear light on 
the basic considerations moving, and the diplomatic 
devices adopted by, the younger Pitt in his second 
administration—the ministry of all the talents- 
Lord Castlereagh, and George Canning in the face of 
the multitude of problems posed by the emergence of 
Latin America’s struggle for independence in a tired 
and war-wracked world. 

The schematic outline of the policies of the three 
master-figures stands out distinctly. Pitt is ‘‘too ab- 
sorbed in the European conflict to evolve a precise 
Latin American policy” (p. 34). In the hands of 
Castlereagh, with his “odd notions upon internation- 
al cooperation” (p. 222), British policy toward Latin 
America is ‘“‘understandable—only against the back- 
ground of his struggle for a concert of Europe”’ (p. 
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78). He has “no real objection to Latin America’s 
independence” (p. 104), but he “retarded the prog- 
ress of British diplomacy in Latin America in order 
to soothe the sensibilities of the Allied Powers” 
(p. 93). Canning, on the other hand, has “no use for 
Areopagus and the like of that,”’ believing war “a 
natura! and inevitable portion of human relation- 
ships”’ (p. 138). Fearful of “a division of the World 
into European and American, Republican and 
Monarchica!”’ (p. 201), he sets before himself the two 
goals of shattering the concert of Europe and accord- 
ing British recognition to Latin America, but pro- 
poses to use the second to assist in bringing about the 
first. The delay of eight months between the collapse 
of the Grand Alliance and the giving of British recog- 
nition is explained by the author as due to the lack of 
“a firm decision upon policy” (p. 173) in the English 
cabinet. Prominence is given to Canning’s second 
thoughts on the Rush conferences as an “‘indiscre- 
tion’’ on his part (p. 158). His maneuvers to hide the 
subsequent disasters and make the United States 
regret issuing the Monroe Doctrine are related in 
some detail. 

Woven into the texture of this book is a number 
of background personalities and episodes that give 
richness and usefulness to the narrative. Outstand- 
ing among those treated at some length are: the 
Miranda and Popham expeditions with their inter- 
esting interrelations; the transference under British 
auspices of the Portuguese court to Brazil and the 
efforts to set up in Rio de Janeiro a center of British 
influence, an emporium for her trade, and a working 
model of monarchical institutions for all Latin Amer- 
ica; the emergence of an independent Uruguay; the 
role of John Quincy Adams; American, French, and 
British rivalries over Cuba; the Pan-American Con- 
ference at Panama in 1826, with special emphasis on 
the activities of the British observer, Edward G. 
Dawkins. 

In style this book is somewhat uneven: at times 
diffuse and ineffective, at others it rises to a high 
level of literary excellence. The volume closes with a 
competent bibliographical note. 


VerA Brown HOLMES 


The Caribbean Commission. By BERNARD L. POOLE. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 
322. $5.00 


The United States in international banking. By Si1ec- 
FRIED STERN. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 450. $5.75. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Some modern historians of Britain: essays in honor of 
R.1. Schuyler; written by some of his former stu- 
dents at Columbia University. Edited by HERMAN 
AUSUBEL, J. BARTLET BREBNER, and ERLING M, 
Hunt. With an introduction by Joun A. Krovr. 
New York: Dryden Press, 1951. Pp. 376. $5.00. 
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Some aspects of the historical thought of Augustin 
Thierry (1795-1856). By Kreran Josepn Car- 
ROLL. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1951. Pp. 104 


In view of the great interest in historica! interpre- 
tation, French historiography and particularly Au- 
gustin Thierry have remained unjustly neglected. 
Here Kieran Joseph Carroll’s new study fills an im- 
portant need. It adds a critical analysis of works and 
ideas to the bicgraphica! treatment by the histori 
an’s descendant, A. Augustin Thierry, entitled Au 
gustin Thierry d’aprés sa correspondance et ses pa- 
piers de famille (Paris, 1922). This work included so 
many new documents that the modern scholar’s in- 
ability to add to them is justified by much more than 
the high cost of trips to France. 

Carroll deals first with Thierry’s collaboration 
with Saint-Simon and with the articles in the Censeur 
Européen and the Courrier Francais. He then de 
votes successive chapters to the important problems 
which preoccupied the historian: liberty in its rela- 
tionship to conquest from without and despotism 
within; the antagonism between Celts and Germanic 
Franks, their conquerors and oppressors; the rise of 
Roman-inspired “‘democratic”’ city charters; the rise 
of the bourgeoisie; and, finally, the function of his 
tory as such. However, most of these sections ex- 
amine only one or two individual works and do not 
follow the complete growth of Thierry’s ideas. The 
chapter stating that ke “soon’’ abandoned racial 
theories as the key to all French history (p. 34) ends 
with the impression that he hardly modified his 
views (pp. 49-50). This overlooks the Essai sur 
Vhistoire du tiers éat (chap. i), saying that racial dif- 
ferences disappeared in France by the tenth century. 
This same work (preface) also contradicts Carroll's 
conclusion elsewhere that Thierry identified the 
bourgeoisie with the tiers état (p. 77). Carroll’s idea 
that this was the cause for his disillusionment in 1848 
seems unacceptable. Moreover, Carroll is reluctant 
to judge independently. Even the fact that Thierry 
believed in local color, as did Walter Scott, and in 
documentation is given on others’ authority (p. 95). 
We also miss a more complete appreciation of 
Thierry’s influence. Henri Martin, the fellow-de- 
fender of the Gallic race who wrote his nineteen- 
volume Histoire de France as Thierry’s disciple, is 
not even mentioned. A few misprints are noted. 

Such imperfections do not diminish the impor- 
tance of this useful résumé of Thierry’s principal 
ideas. The views expressed are essentially sound and 
well developed. We find a good statement of his pur- 
pose, a handy analysis of his works, and a valuable 
listing of bibliographical references. It is a long- 
awaited tribute to the inspiring zeal of a historian 
who carried on his research thirty years after becom 
ing blind and who remains the father of modern his- 
tory-writing in France 

Oscar A. Haat 
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The sum of history. By Rent Grousset. Translated 
by H. and A. Tempte Patterson. Hadleigh, Es- 
Tower Bridge Publications, 1951. Pp. 254 
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Originally published as Bilan de I’histoire (Paris 
Pion, 1946 


Les principes inspirateurs de Michelet: sensibilité et 
philosophie de l'histoire. By Oscar A. Haac, 
D.U.P., Ph.D., assistant professor of Romance 
languages, Pennsylvania State College. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press; Paris: 
Presses universitaires de France, 1951. Pp. 229. 
2.00 


For his doctoral! dissertation Oscar A. Haac wrote 
on Michelet et l'histoire allemande. Continuing his in- 
terest in the noted French historian, Haac has now 
written on Les principes inspirateurs de Michelet. 

In Michelet's abiding interest in the liberty of the 
people Haac sees the principe imspirateur par excel- 
lence. Other inspirateurs of the historian were his 
devotion to reason and his love of justice. All three 
lead to Michelet’s advocacy of fraternalism and 
humanitarianism as well as the necessity of preserv- 
ing one’s individualism. Haac picks his way through 
the gradual evolution of Michelet’s ideas, carefully 
noting the changes that occurred in his thought and 
his growing absorption in his principes inspirateurs. 
The French historian came to see everything in black 
and white, condemning whatever appeared to him to 
impede the progress of liberty, to discourage the use 
of reason, or to frustrate justice. He declared that the 
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task of a historian was to further the idea! of liberty 
In writing history, the main objective for Michelet 
was not documentation, which he knew to be impor- 
tant, but interpretation. Documents were not to 
speak for themselves but to be given a voice by the 
historian. The history of the past was important to 
Michelet only because of its importance to the pres- 
ent and the inspirational value that the people could 
draw from it to create a better future. 

Michelet was not interested in developing a sy- 
stéme but rather in utilizing history to compel the 
people to action. Where Hege! saw the divine spirit 
moving in great historical changes, Michelet saw this 
same spirit manifesting itself in the victories of the 
people. While Michelet spoke often and eloquently 
in behalf of the people, he never, as Haac points out, 
wrote a history of the masses. 

The author has accomplished the difficult task of 
gaining access to the mind of a historian who found 
objectivity a barrier to the writing of history. Haac 
has made in this study of Michelet an important 
contribution to French historiography of the nine- 
teenth century. 

KreRAN J. CARROLL 


In de Hof der Historie: kleine Encyclopaedie der 
theoretische Geschiedenis. [In the court of history: 
a short encyclopedia of historical theory.] By JAN 
Romein. Amsterdam: Uitgeversmaatschappij, 
1951. Pp. 125. Fl. 6.50. 


Interiorita teologica dello storicismo. By DANTE 
SEVERGNINI. 3 vols. Rome: Perrella, 1951. Pp 
1000. L. 1,200 for 3 vols 

















1952 additions to the 
LIPPINCOTT history list... 


Russia: A History 


This text is designed as a concise presentation of Russian history for those to 
whom the subject is relatively unfamiliar. Russian history in this text is divided 
into five consecutive periods, each representing a unified aspect of the country’s 
development: Growth of People and Polity, Consolidation and Expansion, 
Bureaucratic Russia, Russia in Transition, and Communist Russia. While the 
periods following the establishment of the empire and those during which there 
is a marked interrelation of Russian and world history are given greater em- 
phasis, the earlier periods which affect directly the developments in the later are 
not slighted. 


Medern and C. 
Latin America 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY LATIN AMERICA gives a highly 
descriptive account of Latin America through the history of five leading coun- 
tries: Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Colombia. In omitting the smaller 
countries this text offers a more manageable distribution of facts and a more 
incisive interpretation of those facts. Through the skillful use of cross-reference 
many of the movements within the smaller countries are reflected in the activities 
and developments in the larger countries. Likewise, the connection between 
Latin American history and Inter-American relations is discussed only when it 
is necessary to shed some light upon the subject at hand. 


Thi Age of Global Strife 


By JOHN B. HARRISON 


Written in a fast-paced narrative style, THIS AGE OF GLOBAL STRIFE 
presents a sound, historical account of the world’s major events of the immediate 
past which give meaning to most of today’s world problems. The text is divided 
into three major parts: (1) The Coming of World War II (beginning with the 
development of the German State in 1871); (2) World War IT: 1939-1945; and 
(3) The Cold War: 1945—. Throughout, the World War I period is subordi- 
nated to the World War IT and post-World War ITI periods. 


Send for examination copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY fatuicetenn 
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EUROPE FROM 1914 TO THE PRESENT 


By Vieror L. ALaserc, Purdue University; and Marcverite Haii Ataserc. McGraw- 
Hill Series in History. 856 pages, $6.00 


\ brief, clear and objective survey of the political, economic, and social forces which have in- 
fluenced Europe's development since 1914. The author’s purpose has been to disentangle 
the factors which shaped events during this era of transition and upheaval, to present them 
objectively, and to evaluate them historically. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS. Volume I. 
The Colonial Americas 


By Joun Francis Bannon, Professor and Director of History, St. Louis University. 
Ready in June 


A clear and skilfully organized account of the history of the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
since discovery, showing the integral nature of the ‘New World” in the broader story of Western 
Civilization. The author’s principle of synthesis is the family relationship. Emphasis is on the 
political, although all aspects of the American story are treated. Written primarily for the 
student, it provides a full and proportionate treatment to the various Americas. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


By Ne.tson Manrrep Buiakg, Syracuse University. 732 pages, $5.75 


Set against the dynamic pattern of the transfer of European institutions to American soil and 
the resultant modifications of Old World heritage, this outstanding study achieves within the 
bounds of a single volume a synthesis of American economic, social, and cultural history. Will 
lead to a clear and incisive understanding of the social and cultural patterns which have influ- 
enced the development of this country. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL WEAPON: 
A Study of Bolshevik Strategy and Tactics 


By Pumuip Sevznick, University of California, Los Angeles. The Rand Series. 350 pages, 
85.00 


An informative new book, showing the role of organization in the struggle for power and provid- 
ing a close analysis of communist organizational methods. The bolshevik type of party and the 
peripheral or ‘front’ organizations manipulated by it, are examined in detail. In addition, the 
strategy and tactics of political combat are considered, as well as principles for a defense against 
communism. 


Send for copies on approval 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42wo STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








An important 
new work by 


JACQUES 
MARITAIN 


Man and 
the State 


The recognized leader of the 
Neo-Thomist group in contempo- 
rary thought, and former French 
Ambassador to the Vatican, here 
gives definite answers to our 
modern predicament: the role of 
authority in a free society. He 
demonstrates how totalitarianism 
is philosophically invalid and ex- 
plores the possibility of peace 
through world government. 

MaN AND THE SraTE is an im- 
portant addition to the body of 
philosophical literature that has 
come from the author's pen, 
works that have had a deep in- 
fluence on modern intellectual 


life. 


At all bookstores, $3.50 
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We recommend: 
Stringfellow Barr's 
LET’S JOIN 
THE HUMAN 
RACE 


Because it presents the only 
workable alternative to war 
in the modern world. 


Because it shows precisely why 
America’s well meaning 
‘Point Four’’ program has 
been ineffective. 


Because people everywhere, 
like Albert Einstein, have 
acclaimed it as “*...a master- 
piece of political enlighten- 
ment.”’ 


Because it is truly the most 
hopeful, helpful, hard-hitting, 
and courageous statement so 
far written on the causes un- 
derlying the world’s develop- 
ing catastrophe. 


At all bookstores, $0.25 
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“An honest, solid work of real merit.""—Infantry Journal 
“Packed with thrilling tales.” —New York Times 
“An invaluable record.” —Chicago Sun-Times 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II 


PLANS AND EARLY OPERATIONS 
January 1939 to August 1942 
Edited by WESLEY F. CRAVEN ond JAMES L. CATE 


The Historical Division of the Army Air Forces has assembled in seven volumes the 
record of the AAF in World War Il. Volume I, Plans and Early Operations, 
Volume Ii, Europe—Torch to Pointblank, Volume Ill, Europe—Argument to 
V-E Day, and Volume IV, The Pacific—Guadaicanal to Saipan are already 
published. 


The remaining volumes, which will appear at intervals of approximately six months, 
ore: V. The Pacific—Matterhorn to Nagasaki; VI. Men and Planes; Vil. Serv- 


ices around the World. Vol. |, 788 pages, $8.50 
Vol. Il, 900 pages, $8.50 
Vol. Ill, 1,046 pages, $8.50 
Vol. IV, 900 pages, $8.50 
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63 x 9) Maps ond illustrations 

















Now Available to Subscribers: 





Political Realism 


me MICROFILMS 
of 


Political Idealism 
by John H. Herz 


THE JOURNAL OF 
Awarded the Woodrow Wilson MODERN HISTORY 
Award for 1951 as the “best pub- 
lication of the year in the field of 
government and democracy.” 





We are pleased to announce that com- 
plete volumes of the Journal of Modern His- 
tory may now be obtained in a single roll of 


Realism and idealism are the two ex- 
tremes which have traditionally character- 
ized political theories and the motives for 
political action. Professor Herz shows how 
an adequate understanding of the history 
and nature of this opposition can provide 
us with intelligent principles for directing 
political action 288 pages. $3.75 


University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenve 
Chicage 37, ilinois 











positive microfilm on adequately labeled 
metal reels at a cost of approximately one- 
fourth of a cent per page, which is about 
equal to that of preserving them in conven- 
tional library binding. Sales will be re- 
stricted to those subscribing to the paper 
edition, and the film copy will be distrib- 
uted only at the completion of the volume 
year, which ends with the December issue. 


Inquiries should be directed to 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 N. FIRST ST. ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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